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ALEXANDER ; 
OR, 


THE FALSE PROPHET. 


P ERHAPS, my deareſt Celſus, you may 
think che taſk you have ſet me a very eaſy one; 
without confidering, that to require me to ſend 
you a full account in writing of the life and 
actions, the many impudent tricks and impoſ- 
tures, of Alexander the Abonotichite, is hardly 

Vol. V. Aa 3 leſs 
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leſs difficult than to write a complete hiſtory of 
Alexander the Macedonian, the former being 
as much of a knave as the latter was of a hero. 
However, as you will be a candid reader, 
making proper allowances, and not unwilling to 
ſupply my deficiencies, I ſhall, at your re- 
queſt, ſet about clcanſing, as well as I can, 
tome part of this Augzan ſtable; from which, 


when 1 have emptied a few full baſkets, you 


may form a judgment of the ſize of that dung- 
hill, which three thouſand oxen were ſo many 
years in making; though, indeed, I muſt con- 
feſs myſelf not a little put to the bluſh, both 
on your account and my own; on your's, for 
having made the requeſt ; and on my own, for 
employing my pen in recording the actions of a 
man ſo far unworthy the notice of the learned, 
that he ought only to have been exhibited be- 
fore the people in a crowded theatre, and ex- 
poſed to the teeth of apes and foxes. All that 
1 can do, on being cenſured on this occafion, 
is, to quote a precedent in the conduct of Ar- 
rian, the diſciple of Epictetus, a man wholly 
devoted to literature, and not leſs diſtinguiſhed 
as a Roman, who, notwithſtanding, conde- 

ſcended 
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feended to write the life of Tilliborus the rob- 
ber: and a robber, much more cruel and 
unfeeling than Tilliborus, is to be the ſubject 
of my book : my robber was not- contented; 
like him, with infeſting woods and mountains, 
not ſatisfied with ſpreading devaſtation over Mi- 
nya and Ida, and the deſetts of Afia, but 
robbed whole cities, and almoſt the whole 
Roman empire. I have no great ſkill in paint- 
ing ; but, nevertheleſs, I ſhall begin with de- 
ſcribing, as well as I am able, his perſon and 
external appearance. He was of a large ſize, 
and fo uncommonly handſome and well-made, 
that, to ſay the truth, he ſeemed to carry ſomes 
thing godlike about him. His complexion 
was fair, his beard not over buſhy, nor the hair 
on his head entirely of his own growth; but 
the falſe locks ſo much reſembled the natural, 
that few perſons were able to ſee any difference 
between them. His bright and piercing eyes 
appeared more than human, while his voice 
was the ſweeteſt and cleareſt that can be ima- 
gined : and, upon the whole, as far as his 
perſon is concerned, he was highly finiſhed, and 
without a fault : but his mind, alas! his mind, 
was of ſuch a ſort, that, O Hercules! che averter 

Aa4xq of 
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of evil! O Jupiter, and Jupiter's two boys! 
rather let us fall into the hands of our worſt 
enemies, than be curſt with any ſuch acquaint- 
ance! His underſtanding, his diſcernment, his 
acuteneſs, were admirable ; his curiofity, his 
docility, his memory, his capacity, were equally 
excellent, All theſe his extraordinary endow- 
ments were perverted to the worſt of purpoſes ; 
and it was not long before he became the moſt 
miſchievous of mankind ; ſurpaſſing in wicked- 
neſs all that is recorded of Eurybatus *, Phry- 
nondas, Ariſtodemus, Soſtratus, or the Cer- 
copes. Writing once to his ſon-in-law Ruti- 
lianus, he was ſo very modeſt as to compare 
himſelf to Pythagoras; and, indeed, the wiſe 
Pythagoras, the divine Pythagoras, if they had 
hved in the ſame age, muſt have appeared but 
a boy to him ! not that I mean, I ſwear by the 
Graces, that I mean not to caſt reflections, nor 
to bring the two characters in competition 
for, if the very worſt, the moſt ſcandalous 
ſtories told of Pythagoras (none of which I 
believe) were all collected together in one 


point, they would all be leſs than nothing, in 


* Raſcals of antiquity, famous in their generation. 
compariſon 
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compariſon of the atrocious Alexander. Ima- 
gine to yourſelf a mind made up of the moſt 
diſſimilar ingredients, a compound of every 
thing bad; lying, tricking, ſwearing, active, 
daring, indefatigable, regardleſs of danger, 
plauſible, and perſuaſive, aſſuming the appear- 
ance of all that is good, and being in his heart 
all that is bad. No man, after the firſt inter- 
view, ever left him without the ſtrongeſt pre- 
poſſeſſions in his favour ; ſo as to ſet him down 
for the very beſt of human beings, the moſt 
diſintereſted, the moſt undeſigning, the far- 
theſt removed from all deceit and diſguiſe. He 
ſhewed, at the ſame time, ſomething ſo exalted 
in his manner, as would not permit him to 
attend to any thing low or little, but that he 
muſt always be engaged in purſuits of great 
importance. In his early youth (for * the wheat 
may be judged of by the ſtubble) he muſt have 
been a beauty, of which he is ſaid to have 
made the moſt infamous uſe; and, amongſt 
other ſcandalous connections that he formed, 


 * Hom, Od. XIII. 214. 
Still, by the ſtubble, you may gueſs the grain. 


Poor's TRANSLATION. 


let 
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let himſelf out to a juggler, one of thoſe pr8- 
feſſors of magic and incantations; who ſell 
Charms to ſecure lovers and ſubdue enemies, 
diſcover hidden treaſures, and defrand the 
right heirs of their eſtates ; and, as he appeared 
a lad of forward parts, as exactly fitted to his 
purpoſe as the parties were to each other, the 
Juggler took him into his ſervice, gave him 
ample inſtructions for all kinds of miſchief; 
and found him conſtant employment. This 
dealer in legerdemain was alſo of courſe a 
dealer in phyſick, and knew, as well as the 
wife of 'Thoon, 


*The healing drug, the baneful herb to cull: 


to every one of which Alexander became heir 
on ſucceeding his maſter, who had been a parti- 
cular favourite of Apollo Tyaneus, and well ac- 
quainted with all his mummery. Such another 
ſchool was not to be found. When the Ty- 
anean was dend, 5nd Alexander had got a few 
years too many over his head for his former 


* Hom, Od. IV. v. 230. 


With wholeſome herbage mix'd, the direful bane 
Ol vegetable venom taints the plain, 


Is1be 
trade, 
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trade, he ſet his brains to work to deviſe ſome 


extraordinary project, by which he might re- 
lieve his preſent wants, and get a livelihood; 
accordingly, entering into a partnerſhip with a 
certain Byzantian, a ſcribbler of chronicles, an 
infamous fellow, much worſe than himſelf, 
whoſe name, I think, was Cocconas, he went 
about the country with him, playing tricks, 
and ſhaving * the fat-headed vulgar, as theſe 
legerdemain men have thought proper to call 
them. Amongſt others, they fell in with a very 


rich lady, who, though advanced to the autumn | 


of life, was unwilling to have it believed, and 
fill wiſhed to be admired. Living on the 
bounty of this charitable ladv, they followed 
her from Bithynia into her own country. She 
was a native of Pella +, once a place of con- 
ſequence, when the kingdom of Macedonia 
was in a flouriſhing condition, but now very 
thinly and poorly inhabited, Here it was that 
they had an opportunity of ſeeing ſerpents of 
a moſt uncommon fize, ſo perfectly tame and 


Tut wax ru argurur anvorxeg?leg 


+ Where Philip, and his fon Alexander the Great, 
were born. 


Unus Pellæo juyeni non ſuflicit orbis, 
gentle, 
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gentle, as to be fed by the women, to flee 
with the children, ſuck like new-born babes, 
ſuffer themſelves to be trod upon, and to be 
ſqueezed, and puſhed about, without ſhewing 
- the leaſt reſentment; There are great num- 
bers of ſuch ſerpents there, which in all pro- 
bability gave riſe to the ſtory told of Olympias 
and her bed-fellow. However that might be, 
our adventurers made a purchaſe of one of the 
moſt beautiful, for which they gave no more 
than a few oboli: and now, as Thucydides “ 
ſays, begins the war. Theſe two miſchievous 
mortals, prepared for every thing daring and 
wicked, entered into a league, which had for 
its baſis their fixed belief of human life being 
under the government of two egregious tyrants, 
Hope and Fear; and that whoever could ma- 
nage adroitly either the one or the other, muſt 
inevitably grow rich in a very ſhort time. In 
either caſe, whether men were actuated by their 
hopes or their fears, the knowledge of futu- 
rity, it was plain, was of all things the moſt ne- 
ceſſary and defirable: to this was owing all 
the wealth and all the fame of the celebrated 


* Thucyd. Book II. chap. 1. 


Delphi, 
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Delphi, and Delos, and Claros, and the Bran- 
chide, Under the influence of theſe two ty- 
rants, Hope and Fear, how eagerly have men 
run to the Oracle, longing for a proſpe& of 
futurity; a gratification, for which they are 
ready to ſacrifice hecatombs, and give wedges 
of gold! Revolving all this in their minds, 
and comparing one circumſtance with another, 
they conſulted together about ſetting- up an 
oracle of their own ; wiſaly concluding, that, if 
it ſhould ſucceed, they could not fail of ob- 
taining their ends; and, indeed, it much more 
than anſwered their expectations. They next 
conſidered how and where it would be moſt 
proper to begin buſineſs. Cocconas thought of 
Chalcedon, as it was a place of trade, near to 
Thrace and Bithynia, and at no great diſtance 
from Aſia, Gallo-Grecia,. and the neighbour- 
ing nations. Alexander was of a different opi- 
nion, and gave the preference to his own coune 
try. He ſaid, and he ſaid truly, that ſuch 
undertakings require fat-headed ſtupid people 
to work with, ſuch as he obſerved the Paphla- 
gonians were, beyond the wall of Abonus ; 
men ſo yery filly and ſuperſtitious, that, if you 
were but to ſhew them a piper, a tabourer, or 
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zingler of cymbals, they would flock about 
him, and ſtare with open mouths, as if they 
beheld a perſon juſt dropped from the clouds, 
come to tell their fortunes with a fieve*#. After 
ſome little diſpute, the opinion of Alexander 
prevailed, and they determined to ſet out for 
Chalcedon, a city judged favourable to their 
defign ; where, being arrived, they diſcovered 
in the temple of Apollo, the temple of greateſt 
antiquity in the place; certain brazen tablets ; 
on which being dug up, they found an inſcrip- 
tion ſignifying, that, in a very ſhort time, Af. 
culapius, with his father Apollo, would come 
into Pontus, and occupy the wall of Abonus. 
Theſe tables, ſo convenient for the purpoſe, 
ſoon ſpread the news throughout all Bythinia 
and Pontus, and particularly about the wall of 


Abonus; where the building of a temple was 


immediately reſolved on, and the foundation 


* An old witch brought ſad tidings to my ears, 
She who tells fortunes with the ſieve and ſheers ; 
For, leaſing barley in my fields of late, 
She told me, I ſhould love, and you ſhould hate, 
Fawkes's Theocritus, Idyl. 3. 
This kind of divination was formerly uſed in England, and 
perhaps is ſtill, for the diſcovery of thieves, 


4 was 
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was begun; when Cocconas, who had been left 
behind at Chalcedon, employed in compoſing 
certain ambiguous and perplexing oracles, ſoon 
after died there, having been bitten, I think, 
by a viper. Alexander now begins to make a. 
pompous appearance, With his Jong locks of 
flowing hair, cloathed in a robe of ſtriped pur- 
ple, and a white cloak over it, he proceeded 
like another Perſeus, with his ſcythe in hig 
hand. By his mother, you muſt know, be pre- 
tended to be deſcended from Perſeus; and the 
raſcally Paphlagonians, though they could not 
be ignorant of the very low and mean condition 
of both his father and mother, were, notwithe 
ſtanding, ſo wretchedly ſtupid as to give full 
gredit to bis oracle, which thus declared ; 


From Perſeus ſprung, to Phœbus ever dear, 
See Podalirius' godlike ſon appear ! 


What a libidinous fellow this ſame Podalirius 
muſt have been, to run after Alexander's mothep 
from Tricca as far as Paphligonia! Another 
oracle alſo had been produced with the autharj« 
ty, no doubt, of ſome Sibyl or other; 


Near to Sinope, at th' Auſonian tower, 
A prophet ſhall ariſe of ſaving power; 


Whoſg 
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Whoſe name the following numbers thus unfold ; 

One *, thirty, five, and twenty three times told. 
After a long abſence, with all this parade, 
Alexander at length reſolved on returning to his 
own country, in which he ſoon became a very 
conſpicuous character. Sometimes he would 
feign himſelf mad, and foam at the mouth, 
which he found no difficult matter in doing, as 
it is merely the effect of chewing the root of 
Fuller's weed; though to the aſtoniſhed ſpec- 
tators the froth on his lips ſeemed ſomething 
divine, He and his maſter had before contrived 
to make a ſerpent with a linen head, not much 
unlike that of a man, being extremely well 


painted, and made to open and ſhut its mouth 


by means of horſe-hair, which ſerved alſo to 
move the black forked tongue, that was lolled 
out. The Pellæan ſnake too had been long 
ready, only it was kept at home for a proper 
opportunity of being produced, when it might 
help at leaſt to carry on the farce, if it eould 
not be the principal performer. And now was 
the time to exhibit. Going therefore in the 


* The number 1 was denoted by a, 30 by a, 5 by e, 
and 60 by &; which are the firſt four letters of Alexander, 
or Alexeter, the deliverer. a 

: night 
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night to the foundations juſt dug for the new 
temple, where he found plenty of ſtanding wa- 
ter collected by ſome means or other, he depo- 


ted init a gooſe's egg, which had been emptied 


| beforehand for the purpoſe of holding a young 
ſerpent, with which he filled up the cavity. 
This being properly ſtuck in the mud, away he 


goes home; and the next day made his appear- 


ance in the market-place, ſkipping and jumping 
all the way, quite naked, except that he had 
a wrapper of gold round his middle. In this 


trim, with his ſcythe in his hand, and his hair 


hanging about his ears, as frantick to look at 
as a hair-brained prieſt of Cybele, he got upon 
a high altar, from whence he harangued the 
multitude, pronouncing it a happy city, which 
is ſo ſoon to be honoured with the preſence of 
the god, The ſtanders by, confiſting of almoſt 
the whole people, old and young men, women, 
and children, were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment : 
they ſtared, they prayed, they adored. Mean- 
while every body was confounded with his un- 
couth phraſes, as unintelligible to them as He- 
brew or Pheœnician. Indeed they could not 
make out a word he ſaid, except that he now 


and then mixed with his Jargon the names of 


Vor. IV. B b Apollo 
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Apollo and Æſculapius. From the market- 
place he ran full ſpeed to the foundation of the 
temple, and getting into the ditch, where the 
well for his oracle was ready prepared, he ſtood 
in the water, finging hymns aloud to Apollo and 
Aſculapius, and calling on the god to come 
with happy omens into the city. He then 
aſked for a phial, which being banded to him, 
he put it under the egg, in which he had con- 
cealed his divinity, and brought it up without 
difficulty, though not without mud. The 
opening in the egg had been carefully cloſed up 
with wax and white lead, and, taking it into 
his hand, he cried out, that he had got Æfcu- 
lapius. All eyes were now fixed in expectation 
of what was to follow next, after this miracle 
of an egg found in the water. But, as ſoon as 
he had broken it, and the people ſaw the young 
reptile moving on his hand, and twirling about. 
his fingers, they welcomed the god with a ge- 
neral ſhout, congratulating the city on this moſt 
happy event. Every man preſent with open 
mouth ſet about roaring and praying with all his 
might for wealth, and health, and every thing 
elſe that was good. Alexander now ran home 
again with his young ZEſculapius, who, in be- 

| ing 
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ing twice born, was better off than common, 
and not the child of a crow *, but the ſon of a 
gooſe, The whole multitude followed him, 
as if by inſpiration, mad with præternatural 
hopes. For ſome days he kept himielft within 
doors, ſuppoling, as it really came to pals, 
that the news of this extraordinary event would 
bring the Paphlagonians about him in crowds, 
Accordingly the city very ſoon overflowed, not, 
I venture to ſay, with men; for, except their 
having tae human form, they might more pro- 
perly have been called ſheep without heads or 
hearts. They were received by the prophet in 
a fmall apartment, where they found him ſeated 


on a couch, in a magnificent dreſs adapted to the 


occalion, with the great, the beautiful Æſcula- 
pius of Pella in his bolom. This Aiculapius 
was of fo large a ſize, that, when thus laid in 
lap, a conſiderable part dragged on the ground; 
but, wrapping it round his neck, with the head 
under his arm, and keeping it out of fight, 
(for he found no oppotition) he produced the 
linen head from under a different part of his 


* A pun: noon fignifies a crow, and nogurs was the 


name of Eſculapius's mother, 


kw robe, 


* 
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robe, making every body believe it belonged to 
the ſerpent they had been gazing at. You are 
to ſuppoſe a ſmall room, not over and above 
ſtored with light, and indeed incapable of being 
ſo, eſpecially with ſuch a mixed multitude 
continually crowding into it, hardly in their 
ſober ſenſes, from the ſtrange things they had 
already ſeen, and the ſtranger ſtill expected; 
to whom it muſt needs have appeared very 
marvellous, to find, the moment they entered, 
that, in ſo ſhort a time, this ſerpent was 
grown to ſo vaſt a fize, and yet ſo tame, and ſo 
tractable, with a head ſo much like that of a 
man ! of which particulars, however, they muſt 
have been eaſily ſatisfied, for there was no time to 
make very accurate obſervations, as new comers 
were continually preſſing in, and driving the 
company out at a back-door ; ſuch as, they ſay, 
was made by the Macedonians at Babylon, 
when the ſon of Philip was fick, and his loving 
ſubjects ſurrounded the palace, all longing to 
take a laſt leave of him. The raſcal exhibited 
this ſhow not once, but many times ; and was 
always particularly ready to do it on the arrival 
of any rich foreigner. To confeſs the truth, 
my friend Celſus, it was very excuſable in the 
Ignorant, 


| 
3 
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ignorant, ſtupid, race of Pontus and Paphla- 
gonia to be thus impoſed on, He never re- 
fuſed any of them to touch his ſerpent; and, 
though they had but a bad light, they had all 
got a peep at it, when they ſaw it opening and 
ſhutting its mouth. To hold out againſt ſuch 
evidence, a man muſt have been another De- 
mocritus, or Epicurus, or Metrodorus ; muſt 


| have been of ſuch firmneſs of mind, as to be 


determined, at all events, though he had ſeen 
it, not to believe it, as knowing it to be im- 
poſſible. In a ſhort time, Bithynia, and Gallo. 
Græcia, and Thrace, came flocking-in ; and 
not a man of them, you may take it for 
granted, but made a report, on his return 
home, that he had ſeen the God at his birth ; 
that fince that he had handled him; that he 
had grown all at once to an immenſe ſize; and 
that he had a human face. And then they 
produced likeneſſes, pictures, and ſtatues of 
him, ſome of braſs, and others of filver, bear- 
ing his name Glycon ; for ſo the God was to be 
called, by divine injunction, Alexander having 
taken care to mouth this verſe : 


Glycon, the third from Jove, the light of man ! 


Bb z And 
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And now the time was come for entering on 
the great concern, to which all this was merely 
the introduction. Copying, therefore, after 
Amphilochus, Alexander gave public notice, 
that, on a certain day, which he mentioned, 
the God would begin his oracles. Amphilochus, 
on the death of his father at Thebes, being 
obliged to leave home, went to Cilicia, where 


he managed his matters ſo as to thrive very 


well, by ſetting up an oracle, and ſelling his 
predictions for two oboli each. From this Am- 
philochus our prophet took the hint, and re- 
quired of every cuſtomer to reduce his queſ- 
tions to writing, and deliver them to him 
carefully tied up and ſealed with wax or 
clay. Retiring then into his ſanctuary (for the 
temple was now finiſhed, and every thing in 
readineſs), aſſiſted by his ſacred miniſter, and 
having received from his God the neceſſary 
information, he ordered his herald to make it 
publickly known, that he was now prepared to 
return the ſeveral queſtions propoſed to him, 
ſealed vp as they were received, with the an- 
ſwers to them, written in the very words the 
God had made uſe of. This trick of his, with 
ſuch a man as you, and, I hope I may be per- 
mitted to ſay, even with me, could not have 

paſſed 
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paſſed without detection, however wonderful, 
prodigious, and ſurpaſſing human powers it 
might appear to the filly multitude; for, 
being well acquainted with the many various 
methods of unſealing a letter, he could eafily 
read the queſtions propoſed to him, and at 
the ſame time return ſuitable anſwers; after 
which, he had only to renew the ſeal, and re- 
turn the writings to their ſeveral authors, who 
received them with aſtoniſhment, aſking how 
it was poſſible for him to find out what was 
thus under a ſeal, that could not be counters 
feited, unleſs he were a god in good earneſt, 
knowing every thing? But how, you will 
ſay, was this to be done? I will tell you, 
my Celſus; and you ſhall be convinced of 
its being very eaſy. He divided the wax under 
the impreſſion of the ſeal with a hot needle, 
and, having opened and read the caſe, he had 
only to apply his needle a ſecond time to the 
wax, and then he could join the broken parts 
together again, and make them as entire as 
before. Another method of doing this is by 
collyrium, which is a compoſition of Bryttian 
pitch, aſphaltus, the tranſparent ſtone reduced 
to powder, wax, and maſtich, With this pre- 

Bb4 | paration, 
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paration, warmed by the fire, and wetted with 
his ſpittle, he could take off the exact im- 
preſſion: and, when his collyrium was properly 
dried and hardened, it ſerved juſt as well as the 
real gem, to ſeal up the packet again, after 
reading the contents. There is a third way of 
doing it, which you ſhall hear: it is, mixing 
lime with the glue uſed for books, and making 
it up into a kind of conſiſtency like wax. 
While this ſubſtance was yet ſoft, it was ap- 
plied to the impreſſion; and becoming, in a 
little time, as hard as horn, or even iron, an- 
ſwered the ſame purpoſe as the ſeal itſelf, 
He had many other contrivances of the ſame 
ſort, which I need not mention to you; 
you, who have written ſo fully and learnedly 
on the practices of the magicians, to the 
great edification of the reader, You have 
made many excellent diſcoveries, many more 
uſeful than I can pretend to, In this manner 
our prophet proceeded, diſplaying ſuch an 
aptneſs of diſcernment, as gave the greateſt 
plauſibility to his cunning. To ſome queſtions, 
indirect and ambiguous anſwers were returned, 
to others he .replied in terms utterly unintelli- 
gible; for he always conſidered obſcurity as a 


property. 
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property rightfully appertaining to an oracle, 
His advice was to go on with, or relinquiſh a 
purſuit, juſt as he conjectured the event would 
be. T have already obſerved, that he was in 
poſſeſſion of ſeveral uſeful medicines ; ſo that 
he could preſcribe for the fick, and recommend 
a proper regimen to thoſe who conſulted him. 
His great ſpecific, on which he chiefly de- 
pended, was an ointment made of the fat of 
goats, to which he had given the name of 
Cytmides : this was infallible againſt laffitude 
and low ſpirits. With regard to increaſe of 
. fortune, advancement in the world, ſucceeding 
to eſtates, ſuch hopeful queſtions as theſe were 
never encouraged ; all that could be got from 
the oracle, on ſuch occaſions, was, © Theſe events 
depend on my good pleaſure, and the prayers 
of my prophet Alexander.” His fixed price 
for an oracle was a drachma * and two oboli; 
which, let me tell you, produced no inconſi- 
derable revenue, as he took not leſs than ſe- 
venty or eighty thouſand fees in a year, being 
often conſulted by the ſame perſon on the ſame 
occaſion ten or fifteen times, ſo inſatiable is the 


* Abgut ninepence halfpenny. 


deſire 
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defire of prying into a ſecret, Not that he 
hoarded up all this money, or applied it ſolely 
to his own uſe; for he had in his pay a great 
number of underſtrappers, journeymen, ſcouts, 
writers of oracles, ſtewards, amanuenſes, ex- 
pounders, ſealers; every one of which was to 
come in for a ſhare according to his merit; 
beſides, he employed ſeveral emiſſaries, whom 
he diſpatched into foreign countries, to ſpread 
far and near the fame of his prognoſtications, 
his diſcovering fugitives, finding out thieves 
and robbers, pointing out hidden treaſures, 
healing the ſick, and, perhaps, now and then 
bringing a dead man to life again. This could 
not but occaſion a prodigious concourſe from 
all parts. Hence ſacrifices and donations 
without end, his double character of prophet 
and prime miniſter of the God requiring double 
fees ; which, that none might plead ignorance, 
this oracle had enjoin'd : 
Honour my prieſt and ſervant, hear my charge; 
Wealth I deſpiſe, but be his lucre large. 
Men of ſenſe, after ſome time, when the 
drunken fit was over, began to recover their 
reaſon, and make a ſtand againſt him, eſpe- 
cially the Epicureans, who by degrees found 
out 
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out his tricks, and expoſed his whole art to the 
publick*, Finding himſelf thus exploded, he 
endeavoured to frighten his oppoſers from their 
purpoſe. Pontus, he ſaid, was full of Atheiſts 
and Chriſtians, who -ſtuck at nothing, and had 
had the impudence to ſpread the moſt ſcan- 
dalous reports concerning him. All ſuch he 
recommended to be ſtoned, if people expected 
any favours of the God. Being aſked how 
Epicurus was engaged in the other world ; 
“ Epicurus,” anſwered he, “is fitting in the 
mud, confined with fetters of lead.” And can you 
wonder at his oracle obtaining ſuch great repu- 
tation, when you conſider the great wiſdom of 
thoſe who conſulted him? Indeed, it is not 
without reaſon, that he was perpetually at war 
with Epicurus. A knave, an impoſtor, a dealer in 
the marvellous, the enemy of all that was true, 
might very well quarrel with Epicuras, the in- 
flexible Epicurus, as he called him, who was 
his moſt determined opponent, who had con- 
templated Nature, underſtood the reaſon of 
things, and was the only philoſopher, who 
could ſee through appearances, and diſtinguiſh 
truth from falſehood, As to Plato, Chryfippus, 

* A modern Epicurean, the late Sir F. B. D. was equally 


ſucceſsful in finding out the tricks of the Sieur Comus, of 
legerdemain memory. 


Pythagoras, 
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Pythagoras, and their followers, he had no 
difficulty in keeping the peace with them; but 
Epicurus was not to be wrought upon, who 
treated his pretenſions with all the ridicule 
which they ſo juſtly deſerved. Of all the ci- 
ties of Pontus, he had the greateſt diſlike to 
Amaſtris, becauſe Lepidus lived there, with 
many others of the ſame way of thinking: to 
not one Amaſtrian would he ever anſwer a word, 
after failing in his attempt to preſcribe for the 
brother of a ſenator. Whether it was, that he 
could not hit on any thing that would paſs 
current himſelf, or could find nobody elſe to do 
it, certain it 1s, he excited ſome mirth in the 
place at his own expence. The patient com- 
plained of the cholick, and wanted a remedy z 
and the conjurer ordered him to eat mallows and 
pig's petty-toes, in theſe words; “ Take“ cu- 
min'd pig and mallows, mixed in a ſipydnum.“ 

Every now and then, as I obſerved before, 
he would indulge thoſe who wiſhed it with a 
ſight of the ſerpent ; not the whole of it, indeed, 
for he kept the head concealed in his boſom, 


* Mantaxa pe deen XUpabyeve owrvd1w, It was very 
hard co be laughed at for ſo learned a preſcription. Mo- 
dern gibberiſh fares better, 


and 
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and only ſhewed the tail and body. But if, 
at any time, he was deſirous of ſtriking the 
multitude with more than uſual aſtoniſnment, 
he would undertake to produce the God him- 
ſelf, ſpeaking to them with his own mouth, 
without any interference of his prophet. By 
faſtening together the windpipes of cranes, as 
it was very eaſy to do, and fitting them to the 
artificial head, he contrived to anſwer queſtions 
by means of a confederate, who ſtood con- 
cealed, and lent his voice to the linen mouth 
of Aiſculapius *. Oracles of this kind were 


diſtinguiſhed 


* © By ſome ſuch artifice, a cunning fellow of an 
Engliſhman, one Tom Irſon, whom I myſelf knew, had 
made a talking wooden head, which, as he ſaid, made 
Charles the Second, and his whole court, ſtare. A ſpec- 
tator uſed to whiſper to the figure whatever came upper- 
moſt, in any language whatever, and the figure imme- 
diately returned a moſt pertinent anſwer, in the ſame lan- 
guage. And no the tale of the wonder had got all over 
the town ; every body flocked in crowds to it, not doubt- 
ing but that it would ſoon turn prophet, and tell all that 
was to be, as well as all that had been; when, lo! it hap- 
pened, that a young man in the train of a perſon of 
faſhion, who had come to gape, went into the ad- 
joining room, and ſaw a man putting his head into a 
tube, and ſpeaking. No ſum of money could bribe this 
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diſt inguiſhed by the name of ſelf-ſpoken, and 
were only delivered on particular occaſions, 
to particular perions, who came well-drefled, 
and could afford to pay a good price for them, 
It was one of theſe (elf-ſpoken oracles, which 
encourage d Scvctianus to invade Armenia: 


The Par hians and Armenians left to mourn, 
Thou ſhalt rrinmphantly to Rome return; 
Thy garland's tatermiagled rays th.ll tel, 
Beneath thy glittering ſpear u hat numbers fell. 


On the ſtrength of this the filly Gaul invaded 
the country, but was cut to pieces with his 
whole army by Othryades; and then our pro- 


phet thought fir to expunge this oracle from his 
book, and ſubſtitute the following: 


Lead not thy for-es to Armenian plain, 
A toe in female garb may be thy bane, 


— 


gentleman to conceal what he had ſeen; and ſo it came 
out, that a Popiſh prieſt, maſter of many languages, heard 
all the queſtions from a neighbouring chamber, and was 
the true inſpi:er of the anſwers ro them. Irſon told the 
whole ſtory to a nobleman, a few years ago, in my pre- 
ſence.” 

The attention paid to the ſpeaking figure in the year 
1784, occahoned the late Mr. Maty to tranſlate and 
publiſh this ſtory, from the Latin of Moſes Solanus; and 
the reader has it in nearly his words. 


Thus, 
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Thus, by making oracles after the event, he 
was ingenious enough to ſave the credit of thoſe 
that had failed, and ſet all matters right again. 
The ſick would very often die, in ſpite of his 
promiſe of a ſpeedy recovery, but then he was 
never at a loſs for a recantation : 


Seek not aſſiſtance in ſuch dire diſeaſe, 
Inevitable death thy fate decrees, 


Knowing the flouriſhing ſtate of the ſame art at 
Claros, Didyma, and Mallos, he found means 
to conciliate the favour of the diviners there, by 
recommending an application to them: 

To Claros hie, and hear my father's voice. 


Or he would ſay: 


To ſacred ſhrines of Branchian prieſts repair, 
And truſt oracular reſponſes there, 


Or: | 
Away to Mallos, hear Amphilochus, 


Hitherto his fame had ſcarcely extended farther 
than Ionia, Cilicia, and Paphlagonia z but when 
afterwards it reached Italy and the city Rome, 
there was nothing but hurry and buſtle, every 
body eager to be ſerved firſt. Some ſet out 
themſelves in perſon, ſome, eſpecially ſuch as 


were in high rank, ſent meſſengers, At the 
head 
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head of theſe was Rutilianus, a very good man 
in other reſpects, as he had approved himſelf 
in many departments of government, but in re- 
ligious matters extremely weak and credulous ; 
fo much ſo, that he could not paſs by a greaſy 
ſtone, or one with a garland upon it, but muſt 
immediately fall down to adore it. 'This man 

had no ſooner heard of the oracle, than he was 
on the point of deſerting his office in the ſtate, 
and flying with all ſpeed to the wall of Abonus : 
nor could he reſt ſatisfied without more full in- 
formation, ſending meſſage after meſſage by his 
ſervants, who, not being very wiſe, were eaſily 
impoſed on, and at their return told many 
ſtrange ſtories of what they had heard and ſeen 
with not a few additions of their own, the bet- 
ter to recommend theniſelves to their maſter, 
In ſhort, they drove the poor old man out of 
hisſenſes; who, being well acquainted withalmoſt 
all theperſons of conſequence in the city, went 
about from one to another, declaring what great 
news his ſervants had brought, and loſing no- 
thing in the telling, The whole city was thus 
put in motion, the greateſt part even ofthe 
courtiers having their curiofity ſo much exci- 
ted as to repair with all haſte to the prophet to 


have 
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have their fortune told. Our great man, to 
make ſure of their good word, not only received 
them with great hoſpitality, but made them 
coſtly preſents at parting ; ſo that, ſo far from 
being backward, at their return, in reporting 
what had paſſed, they were all full of the 
praiſes of the God, and very willing to ſpread 
abroad Alexander's lies concerning both his 
oracle and himſelf. The deteſtable fellow now 
hit on a ſcheme worthy of no common raſcal. 
On opening and reading the caſes ſent to him, 
whenever he met with any thing of unſafe and 
dangerous tendency, he kept it in his own poſſeſ- 
ſion, without returning any anſwer, that he might 
have the propoſer of any daring queſtion en- 
tirely in his power. All ſuch, therefore, were 
little better than ſlaves of his, being conſcious 
of what they had written about, and were 
kept in continual. fear, Indeed, it is not 
difficult to gueſs what kind of doubts he would 
be conſulted upon by the rich and great ; and it 
followed of courſe, that, being thus caught in 
his net, they muſt find means of ſoothing him. 
But you ſhall have a ſpecimen of the oracles de- 
livered to Rutilianus. Rutilianus had a ſon by 
a former wife; and, as he was now of an age 
Vor. IV. Ce capable 
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capable of inſtruction, the prophet, being 
conſulted on the choice of a tutor, recom- 
mended 


Pythagoras, and the bard with bloody muſe. 


The boy happening to die a few days after, an 
event at ſuch direct variance with the oracle, 
our bero was at his wits end for an excuſe, and 
had nat a word to ſay for himſelf; till Rutilia- 
nus, good creature | took up the matter. The 
god, he was fully ſatisfied, did not mean any 
living inſtructor, but the Pythagoras and Ho- 
mer, who haye long been in the ſhades below, 


waiting there to receive his ſon, What can be 


ſaid for ſuch fimpletons ? Another time he 
wanted to know whole ſoul was in poſſeſſion of 
his body, when Alexander made this reply : 


Rutilianus now, a ſun- beam laſt, 
When nine times twenty years are gone and paſt, 


Achilles firſt, Menander next thou waſt, } 


However, he did not wait ſo long to be made a 
ſunbeam, for he grew melancholy, and died at 
the age of ſeventy. Once on a time this Rutili- 
anus,” having a mind to marry, conſulted the 
oracle on the occaſion; and here follows the 
anſwer, delivered 1n plain terms: 


Wed 
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Wed Alexander's daughter by the Moon. 


Alexander, it ſeems, had previouſly ſpread a report 
of the Moon's taking a fancy to him, when ſhe 
happened to ſee him aſleep, and that he had a 
daughter by her. By the bye, I think, the 
Moon is very apt to be enamoured of ſleeping 
beauties *, The wiſe Rutilianus, on receiving 
this encouragement, did not loſe a moment, 
but ſent for the girl immediately, and married 
her in the ſixteenth year of her age, having ob- 
tained the conſent of his mother-in-law, by offer- 
ing a competent number of hecatombs. This 
match could not do leſs than make him imagine 
himſelf already one of the cœleſtials. Succeeding 
ſo well in Italy, Alexander extended his views. 
He now diſpatches his emiſſaries into all parts of 
the Roman empire, warning the people every 
where of plagues, and fires, and earthquakes ; 
aſſuring them, that, in theſe calamitous times, 
they might always rely on his protection. One 
oracle, in particular, which was every where 
circulated, was contained in this verſe: 
Beardleſs Apollo clears peſtiferous air. 
This line was every where to be ſeen inſcribed 


* Alluding to the ſtory of Endymion, 
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on gates and doors as a ſovereign antidote z 
but, alas! it unfortunately failed, the families 
thus protected being by far the greateſt ſuffer- 
ers. I do not mean to ſay, that they died of 
the preſcription; but ſo it bappened, that, 
wholly depending on the oracle, they took no 

care of themſelves, obſerved no regimen ; for, 
with theſe few ſyllables to defend them, there 
could not be the leaſt doubt of the beardleſs 
god driving away the peſtilence without any en- 
deavours of their own. By the number of ſpies 
in his pay at Rome, who ſounded every man's 
inclinations, and what it was that he wanted to 
know, he was furniſhed with an anſwer to any 
queſtion, even before it was propoſed to him. 
Such was his management of Italy. Then he 

ſet about the inſtituting of myſteries, with ſa- 
cred rites, and bearing of torches, to continue 
three days with all due ceremony and ſolemnity. 
On the firſt day proclamation was made, as at 
Athens *, to this purpoſe : If any impious ſpy, 
Chriſtian, or Epicurean, dare to approach, 
away with him! But let thoſe, that believe in 
the god, be initiateda nd proſper !”.** And then, 


* Where the Eleuſinian myſteries were celebrated. 


in 
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in otder to clear the ſtage, he himſelf was the 
firſt to cry out, ** Avaunt, Chriſtians !“ while the 
whole multitude ſubjoined, © Away with the 
Epicureans!” After this there wasre preſented the 
lying-in of Latona, the manner in which Apollo 
was produced, the nuptials of Coronis, and 
the birth of Æſculapius. The next day exhibi- 
ted the extraordinary birth and appearance of 
Glycon, On the third day, called the day of 
torches, was the marriage of Podalirius with 
Alexander's mother, Laſt of all came the loves 
of Alexander and the Moon, with the birth of 
the old“ man's wife, Alexander leading the pro- 
ceſſion, with a torch in his hand, and going to 
ſleep before all the company; when, behold! 
there came down to our Endymion from the 
cicling, to perſonate the Moon deſcending from 
Heaven, a moſt beautitul woman, whoſe name 
was Rutilia, the wife of one of Cæſar's domeſ- 
ticks . She loved, and was beloved by Alex- 
ander, and they kiſſed one another moſt cordial- 
ly, while the poor wretch of a huſband Rood 

looking on; and, if the torches had not given 


* Rutilianus. 


+ Ola, houſe-leward, clerk of the kitchen. 
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ſo much light, it is impoſſible to ſay what fami- 
liarities might not have pafſed. After a while, 
Alexander made his fecond entrance in the 
habit of a chief prieſt, and, after a profound 
filence, cried out aloud, © Io, Glycon !“ On 
which his Eumolpide and Ceryces, heralds 
from Paphlagonia, with their untanned ſhoes, 
and ſtinking of their garlick, roared out, lo, 
Alexander !” During this parade of the torches, 
and theſe myſtick dances, he would now 
and then contrive to let his golden thigh be 
ſeen; that is, as we may fairly ſuppoſe, 
his thigh covered with ſome kind of gilded 
leather, to reflect the light. This, one day, 
occaſioned a curious diſpute between two of his 
fage admirers, whether this golden thigh de- 
noted his having the ſoul of Pythagoras, or 
only one reſembling it; which queſtion being 
referred to Alexander himfelf, the royal Glycon 
returned this oracular ſolution : 


His life Pythagoras oft begins and ends : 


The Prophet, ſprung from Jove, from Heav'n deſcends ; 
Still on the good his bounteous aid beſtows, 


Till, ſtruck by light'ning, up again he goes. 


I ſhall now relate to you a converſation that 
paſſed between Glycon and a prieſt of Tios, 
leaving 
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leaving you to gueſs at the wiſdom of the latter, 
from the queſtions he aſked. I read it in his 
own houſe, written in letters of gold : 

Prieſt, Tell me, maſter Glycon, who are 
you ? 

Glycon. Who am I? I am Zſculapius the 
younger, not Aſculapius the elder. 

Prieft. What do you ſay ? 

Glycon. I have ſaid enough for you to 
know. | 

Priefl. But how long are we to have you and 
your oracles with us ? 

Glycon. Fifteen hundred years. 

Prieft. And whither will you betake yourſelf 
then ? 

Glycon. To BaQtria, and its neighbourhood. 
Why ſhould not the Barbarians there be fa- 
voured with my preſence ? 

Prieſt. Is it father Apollo himſelf who gives 
anſwers at Didyma, Claros, and Delphi? or, 
are the oracles given out at theſe places no 
more than ſo many lies ? 

Glycon, You are not to know that: do not 
aſk, 

Prieft. Tell me, then, what I am to be, when 
this life is ended ? 
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Glycon, Firſt of all, you will be a camel, then 
a horſe; then a wiſe man, and a prophet not 


inferior even to Alexander himſelf. 


Knowing the Prieſt to be an acquaintance of 
Lepidus, Glycon concluded with this oracle, 
delivered in verſe : 


Truf not to Lepidus, for woe betides; 


for he had horrible apprehenfions, as I have 
already obſerved, of Epicurus, whom he con- 
fidered as an over-match for him, and who 
would not fail to expoſe the futility of his art ; 
though one of the diſciples of that philoſopher, 
who was bold enough to do it, had like to have 
paid very dear for his pains : thus it was, that 
he ventured to ſpeak out before a large com- 
pany : “ You, Alexander, are the man, who 


prevailed with a Paphlagonian to lay a capital 


crime to the charge of his ſervants before the 
governor of Galatia, alleging, that they had 
murdered a ſon of his, who had been ſent to 
Alexandria for education. But the truth of the 
matter is, that the boy is now alive and well, 
and came ſafe home, though not in time to ſave 
the ſervants, who, at your inſtigation, were 
condemned and executed, being torn to-pieces 

by 
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by wild beaſts. The youth, it ſeems, had been 
on a ſailing-party to Clyſma in Egypt, and, 
inſtead of returning as expected, had been 
perſuaded to make a voyage to India; where, 
being too long delayed, his ſervants, after a 
fruitleſs ſearch for him, concluded, that either 
he had been drowned in the Nile, or had fallen 
into the hands of the numerous robbers infeſting 
the country, and therefore went home, and 
reported him loſt. The oracle and the ſentence 
of condemnation followed immediately; and the 
poor ſervants were put to death before the 
young man arrived to tell his ſtory, When he 
did, and related every circumſtance of his 
voyage, Alexander flew into a violent rage at 
finding what he had afferted fo flatly contra- 
dicted, and commanded all manner of perſons 
preſent to ſtone him, denouncing every one, 
who refuſed, to be ſtoned himſelf, as an ac- 
complice of Epicurus ; but, on the flones be- 
ginning to fly, one Demaratus, a ſtranger who 
happened to be in Pontus, interpoſed, and 
ſaved the young man's life at the hazard of his 
own; indeed, he was a fool for his pains; 
what buſineſs had he to be wiſe, when all the 
reſt were fools, and thus expoſe his own ſafer” 
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to Paphlagonian madneſs ! The names of thefe 
perſons, who had propoſed queſtions, uſed to 
be called over in their turn the day before the 
anſwers were to be given, the crier conſtantly 
aſking after every name, whether ſuch a man 
would be attended to; and, if the voice within 
replied, * Away with him to the crows !” 
From that inſtant nobody would afford the 
poor man houſe-room, bread, or water. He 
had nothing for it but to wander about the 
world, from place to place, as an impious va- 
gabond, an Atheiſt, or, what was deemed 
worſt of all, an Epicurean, One of his actions 
was more ridiculous till. Happening to lay 
his hands on that excellent book, which contains 
the principal tenets and opinions of Epicurus, 
he took it into the middle of the market-place, 
and burnt it in a fire made of figwood, as much 
pleaſed with the exploit, as if he had been 


burning the author. He then threw the aſhes 


into the ſea, with this oracle in his mouth ; 


Burn, burn, *tis I who now lay down the laws ; 
Burn, burn the filly dotard's filly ſaws. 


Wretch that he was, he knew not what he was 
doing, He underſtood not the uſes of that 
admirable performance, full of ſuch wiſe in- 

I ſtructions; 
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ſtructions; nor, with what peace, what tran- 
quillity, what liberty, it inſpired the reader, 
freeing his mind no leſs from idle apprehen- 
fions, from the fear of ſpeQtres and prodigies, 
than from vain hopes and extravagant deſires ; 
while, at the ſame time, it ſerved to implant in 
him a ſound underſtanding, purified, not with 
the unavailing expedients of torches, or ſea- 
onions, but with right reaſon, truth, and plain- 
dealing. Now, you ſhall have one inſtance, 
out of many, of the raſcal's conſummate im- 
pudence. As he had found no difficulty in 
obtaining an audience at court, by means of 
Rutilianus, who was in high favour there, he 
diſpatched an oracle to him during the rage of 
the German war, at the time the divine Marcus 
had to contend with the Quadi and Marco- 
manni. This oracle of his required a couple 
of lions to be thrown alive into the Iſter, with a 
great number of ſpices, and coſtly ſacrifices. 
But you ſhall have the very words : 
' Where Iſler rolls, divine, with eddies vaſt, 

Two mountain-lions I command to caſt 

Within the gulf, lions of ſuch demean, 

As in the yokes of Cybele are ſeen, 

With flowers and herbs, that ſcent the Indian air, 


The way to victory, glory, peace, prepare. 
Theſe 
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Theſe orders. being executed, the lions ſwarri 
to the ſhore on the fide of the enemy, and were 


immediately belaboured by the cudgels of the 


Barbarians, like dogs, or outlandiſh wolves ; 
our army, almoſt, at the ſame time, meeting 
with a terrible overthrow, ſcarcely leſs than 
twenty thouſand men being ſlain in one battle. 
Then followed the buſineſs of Aquileia, when 
the city was ſo near being taken. Alexander's 
apology for theſe diſaſters was nothing more 


than the old ſtory, coolly reminding, us of the 


oracle of Crœſus; and obſerving, that the God 
had undoubtedly predicted a victory, though he 
had not ſaid whoſe victory it was to be. People 
now began to flock to him from all quarters; 
and the city being, on that account, firaitened 
for proviſions, he invented his night-oracles, 
as he called them. Taking the queſtions over- 
night, he lay down to ſleep upon them, and 
anſwered them in the morning, as he had been 
directed by the God in a dream. This was 
what he gave out as the origin of his anſwers, 
which ſeldom were very intelligible, but for 
the moſt part confuſed and ambiguous, eſpe- 
cially when he received a packet very carefully 


| ſealed up; in which caſe, not venturing to 


break 
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break it open, he would put down for anſwer 
whatever happened to come into his head, con- 
cluding, that any thing would do for an oracle. 
To explain the meaning of which, he had pro- 
vided interpreters, who made a great deal of 
money by it, though it was not all clear gain ; 
for he obliged every one of them to pay him an 
Attick * talent, before he would ſuffer him to 
practiſe. Sometimes, when nobody demanded it, 
he would, of his own accord, pour forth ora- 
cles, merely to confound and aſtoniſh the igno- 
rant multitude, For inſtance ; 


Thy wife's a wanton ; doſt thou aſk his name, 
Whoſe ſecret fin brings thee to open ſhame ? 
Protogenes, thy ſlave, uſurps thy place, 

| Revenging thus on thee his own diſgrace. 
A deadly drug they ſtudy to diſpenſe, 
To rob thee of they eyes, and ears, and ſenſe. 
Look round, below the bed, and near the wall, 
By the bed's head—Calypſo + knows it all. 


What an accurate deſcription of perſons and 


places! enough to confound a Democritus, 
though not to prevent his ſpitting in. the face 


* 1931. 155.3 or, if the antient Attick talent of 80 
minz is meant, 2601, 6s. 8d, 
A female ſlave. 
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of the author! On being conſulted by Bar- 
barians, ſuch as Syrians, or Celts, he was very 
often at a loſs to make out their meaning ; 
therefore, uſed to keep the queſtions by him, 
till he could find out ſome of thcir countrymen, ' 
to be his interpreters. One of his anſwers to a 
Scythian ran thus: 


Morphi ebargulis chnenchicranc ſhall leave the light. 


The following was in proſe ; not given, indeed, 
to any perſon, nor even any one living: * Go 
back to the place from whence you came : the 
man who ſent you has been this day ſlain by 
his neighbour Diocles, on the coming-up of 
the robbers Mangus, Celer, and Bubulus, who 
have been fince taken, and are at preſent in ſafe 
cuſtody. You ſhall now have a ſpecimen of 
ſuch oracles as he delivered to me. I enquired 
whether Alexander's head was bald, and ſealed 
up my queſtion very carefully; when it was 
thus anſwered : 


Sabardalachus no Mabak Attis. 


Another time, conſulting him about the coun- 
try of Homer, I made one and the ſame queſ- 
tion paſs for two, writing it twice over, and 
putting a different name to each billet ; when, 


my 
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my meſſenger, being interrogated concerning his 

errand, {lily anſwered, that I wanted a remedy 

for a pain in my fide; and this was the pre- 

ſcription : | | 
Anoint with Cytmid and Latona's dew, 


On the ſecond ſcroll, being again impoſed 
upon, as ſuppoſing that I wanted to know 
which was the beſt way of going to Italy, whe- 
ther by land, or by water, he put me down: 


Beware of ſhipboard ; uſe your legs, and walk. 


Not a ſyllable about Homer, either in one 
anſwer or the other. A ſingle queſtion being 
propoſed, under a feigned name, I ſent him 
the price of eight oracles, which are ſomething 
more than as many drachmas : he, truſting to 
anpearances, and taking his cue from the ſum 
that was ſent him, returned me no leſs than 
eight anſwers of unintelligible nonſenſe, re- 
lating to no one thing, either in heaven or 
earth; not one of which reſolved my fingle 
queſtion, When will Alexander's roguery be 
detected? After this, when he diſcovered 
how he had been played upon, and that I had 
oppoſed the marriage, adviſing Rutilianus by 
no means to rely on the oracle, I became, as 

may 
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may naturally be ſuppoſed, the obje& of his 
averſion, and was confidered by him as his 
moſt bitter enemy ; accordingly, on Rutilianus 
queſtioning him concerning my character, this 
was the anſwer :; 


The lawleſs bed, the ſhades of night, 
| The revel-rout, are his delight *, 


Indeed, he had reaſon enough to hate me, 
Hearing, however, of my arrival in the city, 
and being told who I was, he ſent me the moſt 
courteous invitation to his houſe. As good 
luck would have it, I had with me a couple 
of ſoldiers, whom my friend, the Governor 
of Cappadocia, had ſent with me as a guard, 
till ſuch time as I ſhould reach the ſea : theſe 
armed men | fortunately took with me to make 
my vifit ; when I found him with a great deal 
of company about him, Aecording to his 
uſual condeſcenſion, he offered me his hand 
to kiſs ; but, inſtead of a civil ſalute, I gave it 
ſuch a hearty bite, as was almoſt enough to 
make him loſe the uſe of it, This was a hei- 
nous offence, and ſet the whole company upon 


* Lucian might as well have kept this to himſelf, as 
there might poſſibly be ſome chance of its being believed. 


me; 
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me; which indeed they were already prepared 
for, being not a little out- of humour at my 
manner of addreffing their prophet, whom TI 
had given no other appellation than merely 
Alexander. He, however, like a generous 
fellow, bore it with great patience, and paci- 
fied them with an affurance of their very ſoon 
finding a change in my demeanour to him. 
He would let them fee, he ſaid, what Glycon 
could do, who has the faculty of ſubduing 
tempers the moſt untoward. And now, every 
body elſe being ordered to retire, we two were 
left to ourſelves; when he proceeded to expoſ- 
tulate with me, ſaying, he knew me full 
well, and was no ſtranger to the advice which 
I had given to Rutilianus. What could in- 
duce you,” ſaid he, “ to act ſuch a part by 
me, who, you cannot but be ſenſible, have it 
ſo much in my power to promote you by 
means of him?” Seeing myſelf in fo tickliſh 
a ſituation, after acknowledging my obligations 
for ſuch gracious condeſcenſion, I withdrew, 
and we parted good friends, to the no ſmall 
aſtoniſhment of the beholders. Soon after this, 
when I wanted to ſet fail, having previouſly 

Vor. IV. D d ſent 
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ſent away my father and ſervants to Amaſtris, 
and reſerved nobody beſides Xenophon to ac- 
company me, he not only ſent me ſeveral 
preſents by way of taking leave, but even made 
me an offer of a ſhip and rowers, Not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion was in my mind of his not dealing 
honeſtly with me on this occaſion, till we had 
proceeded about half way in our voyage ; when, 
on obſerving the pilot in tears, and on no good 
terms with the reſt of the crew, I began to 
ſuſpect that all was not right. Alexander, it 
ſeems, had given them orders to ſeize my com- 
panions and myſelf, and toſs us both overboard, 
as the moſt effectual way of filencing my tongue. 
But the pilot relented, and with prayers and 
tears ſo prevailed as to get the better of their 
reſolution. “ After living ſo many years in 
good repute, I cannot bear the thought,” ſaid 
he, turning to me, * of imbruing my hands in 
blood at the age of ſixty; though ſuch were 
my orders when I took charge of this veſſel.“ 
After this, having landed us at Zgialus “, a 
place ſo handſomely mentioned by Homer, he 
returned home again, I there met with certain 


* Hom. II. II. 855. 
Boſporanian 
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Boſporanian ambaſſadors, who had been diſ- 
patched by king Eupator to carry his annual 
tribute to Bithynia, To them I recounted the 
ſtory of my narrow eſcape, when my life was 
in ſuch imminent danger, and was taken in the 
moſt friendly manner into their ſhip; by which 
means I arrived ſafe at Amaſtris. I was fo 
much incenſed againſt a man, whom, before 
this treachery, I had abominated, for leading 
ſo infamous a life, that I reſolved on leaving 
no ſtone unturned, to gratify my revenge. 1 
even thought of drawing up a formal accuſation 
againſt him, knowing I ſhould be ſtrongly ſup- 
ported ; and eſpecially by thoſe philoſophers 
who were of the ſchool of Timocrates Hera- 
cleotes, But I was prevented going on with my 
defign by the Governor of Bithynia and Pontus, 
who begged and prayed me to deſiſt. He 
could not, by any means, he ſaid, conſidering 
his great regard for Rutilianus, think of puniſh- 
ing the man, though his guilt ſhould be ever 
ſo undeniable; I was, therefore, much againſt 
my will, obliged to deſiſt, as I ſaw very plainly 
what was to be expected from a judge ſo pre- 
determined, before whom it would have been 
mere madneſs to bring my accuſation. Amongſt 

Dad 2 other 
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other inſtances of conſummate impudence, 
perhaps, you will adjudge the following not 
to be the leaſt extraordinary: this Alex- 
ander requeſted the Emperor to change the 
name of the wall of Abonus, and call it 
lonopolis ; to have a new coin, with the figure 
of Glycon * on one ſide, and his own on the 
other, wearing the crown of his grandfather 
Xſculapius, and graſping the faulchion of 
Perſeus, from whom, as he ſaid, his mother 
was deſcended. He had declared by an oracle 
the duration of his life, which was to be one 
hundred and fifty years ; and that then he was 
to periſh by the ſtroke of a thunderbolt. But, 
behold ! betore he had attained the age of 
ſeventy, he died, like the very ſon of Podali- 
rius, a moſt wretched ſpectacle, almoſt eaten 
up with worms, and with his lower parts in a 
ſtate of mortification. His phyſicians had ap- 


* That Alexander's inſolent requeſt was partly com- 
plied with appears from certain coins ſtill extant in the 
cabinets of the curious ; though he ſeems to have failed 
in that which lay neareſt his heart, not one of theſe re- 
maining coins exhibizing his own image; inſtead of which 
they have the head of the emperor on one fide, and 
Glycon on the other. SPANKEMIUS. 
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plied an ointment to alleviate the pain of his 
aching head, which made it neceſſary to take 
off his hair ; and thus they diſcovered, that his 
hair was not of his own growth. Such was the 
end of Alexander, ſuch the catafirophe of the 
play, however it might be brought abour, 
whether by chance or deſign. And it was fitting 
that his funeral-rites ſhould be in conformity 
with his life. A conteſt was accordingly en- 
tered into by his principal accomplices in kna- 
very, who ſhould be heir to the oracle? Amongſt 
the reſt was Pœtus; who ſo far forgot what 
was due to his grey locks and his medical pro- 
feſſion, as to become a candidate for the crown 
of the prieſt and the prophet. Their ſeveral 
claims were reterred to the arbitration of Ruti- 
| lianus, who, however, rejected them all, and 
determined, that Alexander, though dead, 
ſhould till be the king of the prophets. 

Thus have I put together a tew particulars, 
out of many more that might have been added, 
as a proof of my willingneis to oblige you, my 
dear friend, whom J hold in the greateſt eſteem, 
not only for your wiſdom and love of truth, 
but for the gentleneſs of your manners, the 
evenneſs and tranquillity of your life, and the 

D d 3 agreeable 
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agreeable turn which you give to converſation, 
I wiſhed at the ſame time, which I know you 
will not take amiſs, to vindicate the character 
of Epicurus, a man of the ſtricteſt virtue and 
moſt exalted genius, who alone may be truly 

ſaid to have known and taught what was good, 
_ conſtantly afferting the rights of all who at- 
tended to him. What I have written, I hope, 
may not be- without advantage to the reader, 
both in refuting that which is wrong, and 
eſtabliſhing that which 1s right, 


ON DANCING. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN LYCINUS 
AND CRATO, 


Lycinus. As you are now, Crato, no doubt, 
fully prepared to bring forward this heavy accu- 
ſation of yours againſt dancing and dancers, in 
which I muſt come in for my ſhare, being ſo very 


fond 
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fond of it, and beſtowing ſo much of my time 
and attention on what you eſteem ſo frivolous 
and effeminate an amuſement ;- I wiſh to con- 
vince you how egregiouſly you err in judging 
ſo raſhly. At the ſame time, I am ready to 
acknowledge, that ſome allowance may be 
made for a man early and long accuſtomed to 
a gloomy and auſtere life, taught to conſider 
nothing as good but that which is rigid and 
harſh, and only through ignorance degrading 
ſo uſeful and agreeable an art. 

Crato. You aftoniſh me! What! Lycinus, 
a man of letters, no mean philoſopher, aban- 
doning the beſt ſtudies, giving up all converſe 
with the antients, for the ſake of being tickled 
with the tune of a piper! to fit gazing on a 
ridiculous fellow, in a fine dreſs, ſuitable to the 
laſcivious allurements of the Phædras, and Par- 
thenopes, and Rhodopes of old, acting over 
again their poſtures and grimaces, and chanting 
their amorous ſtrains! The ſtriking of ſtrings, 
the continual din, the ſtamping, and jumping 
about, are certainly very unbecoming a man 
of your character; ſo much ſo, that I no 


* Whoſe dancing-days, Crato concluded, ought to have 
been over. 
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ſooner heard of your ſo wofully miſpending 
your time, than I really bluſhed for you ; and 
not only bluſhed, but was out of all papience. 
Are Plato, then, and Chryſippus, and Arif- | 
totle, to be laid aſide, that your ears may be 
touched with a feather! You need never be 
at a loſs for better employment, both for your 
ears and your eyes. What think you of the 
pipe, of the harp played on in perfection, of 
the ſolemn tragedy, and ſprightly comedy? 
Such have been deſervedly deemed fit objects 
for emulation, and trials of ſkill, You will 
find it, I fear, no eaſy matter ſufficiently to apo- 
logize for your conduct, unleſs you mean to be 
diſregarded by men of letters, and ſecluded 
from all good company. Your beſt way, per- 
haps, will be utterly to deny the charge, and 
ſtoutly aſſert your innocence. If you do not 
take good heed, you may, before we are aware 
of it, change your ſex, and become a perfect 
Lydian or Bacchanalian ; which, indeed, would 
in ſome meaſure be oF fault, as well as yours, 
if we ſhould negle& to drag you from the 
Lotos *, and not endeavour to make you your- 


ſelf 


* 


We touch'd, by various errors toſt, 


The land of Lotos, and the flowery coaſt. 
We 
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ſelf again. Otherwiſe, before you ſuſpect it, 
you might be totally ingroſſed by thoſe Syrens 
of the Stage. The Syrens, that aſſailed Ulyſſes, 
aimed at his ears, which a failor could provide 
againſt by ſtopping them with wax : but you 
ae in the way to be utterly undone, an abject 
ſlave to your eyes. 

Lycinus. I did not expect you, Crato, to let 
looſe ſo angry a cur upon me. Let me tell 
you, that your Lotophagi and your Syrens do 
not concern me : you are quite out in your 


We climb'd the beach, and ſprings of water found, 
Then ſpread our haſty banquet on the ground. 
Three men were ſent, deputed from the crew, 
(An herald one) the dubious coaſt to view, 

And learn what habitants poſſeſs'd the place. 
They went, and found an hoſpitable race; 

Not prone to ill, nor ſtrange to foreign gueſt, 
They ear, they drink, and Nature gives the feaſt; 
The trees around them all their fruit produce, 
Lotos the name, divine, neQareous juice! 
(Thence calꝭd Lotophagi), which whoſo taſtes 
Inſatiate riots in the ſweet repaſts, 

Nor other home, nor other care intends, 

But quits his houſe, his country, and his friends: 
The three we ſent, from off the inchanting ground 
We dragg'd reluctant, and by force we bound, 


Od. IX. Pope's Tranſlation, 
application, 
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application. Thoſe who indulged their appe- 
tites with the Lotos, thoſe who liſtened to the 
ſongs of Syrens, died for it; but, with regard 
to me, at the ſame time that my pleaſure 1s 
greater than theirs, I am in no danger of any 
bad conſequences, I neither forget myſelf, nor 
my :ffairs; ſo far from it, that, I affure you, 
I never return from the theatre without finding 
my faculties improved, and with more diſcern- 
ment and ſagacity to go through the buſineſs 
of life, Homer had the ſame experience; and 
it is but fit, that he ſhould ſpeak : 
Delighted he returns, and wiſer far *. 


Crato. Yon muſt indeed, Lycinus, be far 
gone, when, ſo far from being aſhamed of your 
conduct, you appear even to value yourſelf 
upon it : this is worſe than all the reſt; for, 
while you have the affurance to commend ſuch 
fooleries, what hopes can there be of effecting 
your amendment ? 

 Lycinus, Pray, Crato, is it after having ſeen 
and known what is exhibited on the Stage, 
that you uſe this language ? or do you thus 
preſume to cenſure that which you have never 


* Hom. Odyſſ. XII. part of the Szren's ſong. 
ſeen ? 
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ſeen ? If you have been a frequent attendant, 
then, indeed, I allow you to be on a footing 
with myſelf; bur, if not, and you are fo raſh 
as to find fault with what you know nothing 
about, ſurcly ſuch a charge muſt appear more 
bold than wiſe, 

Crato. As to that matter, I muſt own, it yer 
remains for me to expoſe my long beard and 
hoary head to the wanton eyes of women and 
men half mad; to fit encircled by ſuch an aſ- 
ſembly; to admire, to applaud, and praiſe 
ſome worthleſs fellow for writhing and twiſting 
his own body, and uſing it fo very ill! 

Lycinus. You are a ſtranger to the Stage, 
Crato, and | torgive you; but, if you will 
be ruled by me, do but go once by way of ex- 
periment, making uſe of your own eyes; and 
I will paſs my word for it, that you will ſoon be 
amongſt the foremoſt, to ſecure yourſelf a good 
place for ſecing and hearing every thing to a 
nicety. 

Crato. Sooner let me periſh! No, never 
while I have a hair remaining on my legs or 
my chin, will I ſubmit to any ſuch indignity ! 
I really begin to pity you much; this is the 
true Bacchanalian frenzy, 


Lycinus. 
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Lycinus. Forbear this railing, my friend, I 
beſeech you, and ſuffer me to convince you, by 
only hearing what I have to ſay, that dancing 
is not merely a pleaſant thing, but has a great 
deal of the good and uſeful in it, contributing 
much to the informing and harmonifing the 
minds of the ſpectators, who thus become ha- 
bituated to hear and ſee whatever is beſt and 
moſt beautiful, ſetting off, at the ſame time, to 
advantage, all the graces, external and inter- 
nal: and all this being effected by the joint 
aid of muſick and regulated“ motion, is ſo far 
from being reprehenſible on that account, that 
it is the more a matter of praiſe. 

Crato, When a madman pronounces a pane- 
gyrick on a diſtracted brain, I do not find 
myſelf ſo much at my leiſure as to liſten to 
him; and yet, as you are my friend, for once 
1 ſubmit to a ſenſeleſs harangue, without any 
wax in my ears. I am all attention; ſay what 
you pleaſe ; ſpeak out, as if there were no- 
body by. 

Lycinus, I thank you, Crato: only hear me; 
that is all I deſire. You will ſoon be able 


* puh. 
to 
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to judge whether what I am going to ſay is to 
be ſet down as a ſenſeleſs harangue. In the 
firſt place, you ſeem to me to confider dancing 
as a modern amuſement, a whim of yeſterday ; 
whereas thoſe, who are beſt acquainted with its 
riſe and progreſs, aſcribe it not to our great- 
grandfathers, or our great-great-grandfathers, 
but make it coëval with the univerſe, and 
Love, the moſt antient of all the Gods. The 
aſſembly of the ſtars, the conjunction of the 
planets and fixed conſtellations, the harmony 
of their motion, their orderly concert, are but 
ſo many ſamples of the firſt great dance, which, 
being improved by degrees, ſeems at laſt to 
have arrived at its higheſt pitch of perfection, 
concord diverſified, varied fimplicity, the boon 
of many Muſes. Rhea, we are told, delighted 
with dancing, firſt iſſued out orders to the Co- 
rybantes in Phrygia, and the Curetes in Crete, 
to uſe themſelves to the art, an art from which 
ſhe herſelf derived no ſmall advantage . To 


their 


* In preſerving the life of her ſon Jupiter, whom his 
father Saturn had threatened to devour : to prevent 
which, ſhe went to Crete to lie-in, and delivered her babe 
to the care of the Curetes and Corybantes, who were to 


make 
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their dancing Jupiter owed his eſcape from his 
father's teeth, which no doubt his gratitude 
makes him acknowledge. They danced in 
armour, ſtriking their ſhields with their ſwords, 
and jumping about like fo many martial furies, 
ſupernaturally inſpired. Some of the moſt 
valorous of the Cretans afterwards praCtiſed 
with great ſucceſs; and not only private per- 
ſons, but thoſe of the higheſt quality, and even 
ſuch as aſpired to the government. When 
Homer calls Meriones a dancer, he is far from 
intending any affront. He means to compli- 
ment him on his {kill in an art, which diſtin- 
guiſhed him ſo much, that friends and ſoes 
conſpired to praiſe him for it: the latter, no 
doubt, were well acquainted with his agility in 
battle, and how well he timcd his move- 
ments : | 

Swift as thou art, the raging Hero cnes, 

And ſkill'd in dancing to diſpute the prize; 

My ſpear, the deſtin'd paiſage had it found, 

Had fix d thy active vigour to the ground *, 


—  — — — —— 


make a continual noiſe with the rattling of their armour 
in dancing, leſt Saturn ſhould find out his boy by hearing 
him cry. This ſtratagem ſaved the father of Gods and 
men. 


* Pope's Tranſlation of Homer, Il. XVI. 743. Th 
| e 
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The truth is, the ſpear miſſed him; he danced 
aſide, and eſcaped every blow that was aimed at 
him: ſo great a proficient was he in the art. 
Of many other heroes that might be men- 
tioned, Neoptolemus, the ſon of Achilles, may 
be produced, as a ſufficient inſtance of what I 
advance. From his name, Pyrrhus, comes 
the Pyrrhic dance, ſo much famed ; with his 
invention of which, I dare ſay, the father was 
better pleaſed than to hear the praiſes of his 
beauty, and all his other accompliſhments pur 
together. It was the dancing of Pyrrhus, the 
Pyrrhic dance, that levelled to the ground the 
lofty walls of Troy, to that day unconquered 
by other means. The Lacedemonians, who 
are accounted the braveſt of the people of 
Greece, ever ſince the time of their being in- 
ſtructed by Caſlor and Pollux in their own 
country-dance of Carya, do nothing without 
the Muſes, directing even in battle the motion 
of their feet by the ſound of the pipe. Every 
ſtep they take is a ſtep in a dance: the pipe 
gives the ſignal for attacking the enemy; and 
they have conquered accordingly: no forces 
have been able to withſtand thoſe forces of 
theirs, led on by muſick and dancing. To 


fight 
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fight and to dance were the ends of education : 
they took breath after dealing their blows in 
cloſe quarters, and the engagement was finiſhed 
with a dance, You might ſee the muſician 
fitting in the midſt, playing, and beating time 
with his foot; whilſt they moved about him in 
order and figure, exhibiting a variety of geſ- 
tures, exact obſervers of time and place, 
Their tunes were different; ſometimes invoking 
the God of War, ſometimes better ſuited to 
Bacchus and Venus ; indeed, Venus and Cupid 
are always called on to join in the feſtivity, to 
which the introductory ſong contains rules for 
the dancers to acquit themſelves properly in the 
art, Boys, ſay they, move your feet! Boys, 
mind your dancing! Better ſtill! This, too, 
is the caſe in the Hormus, which is a dance of 
young men and maidens running after each 
other in a ring, like the Hormus *. The young 
man begins with thoſe ſteps, which he is after- 
wards to practiſe in battle; and the graceful 
virgin trips after him, whoſe more gentle mo- 
tion completes the Hortnus, or compound of 
modeſty and manlineſs. The Gymnopædia is 
alſo a dance in uſe with the Lacedemonians, 


* Necklace. 


To 


* 
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To you, who have read Homer, it is unne- 
ceſſary to repeat what he ſays in his deſcription 
of the ſhield of Achilles, on which Dædalus 
takes a dance with Ariadne, or of the two 
Cubiſteres, or leaders, who tumbled neck over 
heels. Of all the fine things, which Vulcan's 
art had exhibited, nothing, he declares, equalled 
the young dancers. As to the Phœnicians, a 
rich and poliſhed people, it is no wonder that 
that they loved dancing ; in which they were 
ſo expert, that, the poet aſſures us, it was 
what Ulyſſes chiefly delighted to gaze on. 


Their twinkling feet fix'd his admiring eyes *. 


In Theſſaly, the practice of dancing was in ſuch 
requeſt, that their leaders in war were ſtyled 
leaders of the dance, as is ſufficiently proved 
by their monumental inſcriptions : * This 
man,” ſays his epitaph, * this general, was 
appointed principal dancer of the ſtate +.” 
* This ſtatue,” ſays another inſcription, “ was, 
for a fight well danced, decreed by the people 
to Eilation.“ I forbear to trouble you with 


* Hom. Od. ©. 266. 


+ Perhaps the particle e may be better omitted, as we 
ſay Secretary of State, not Secretary of the State. 


Yor, IV, E e any 
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any mention of the antient rites of initiation, 
ſince none are to be found, from which dancing 
was excluded. Orpheus and Muſæus, being 
themſelves the moſt accompliſhed perform- 
ers of their age, took eſpecial care of that, 
having provided by a poſitive law, as in a mat- 
ter of the utmoſt conſequence, that no man 
ſhould be admitted to their myſteries, without 
firſt taking a dance. We are not to ſay a word 
of the orgies of Bacchus, a profound ſecret, to 
be kept ſrom the profane: whoever blabs, all 
the world knows, is always ſaid to have made a 
falſe ſtep ; which is a ſufficient proof of what I 
advance, In the iſland of Delos there was no 
ſuch thing to be ſeen as a ſacrifice without 
mufick and dancing. A choir of boys, directed 
by the moſt ſkilful maſters, always attended the 
ceremony with pipe and harp, with dance and 
ſong. The odes compoſed on thoſe occafions, 
of which they had a great variety, were called 
Hyporchemata : but why ſhould I confine my- 
ſelf to the Greeks? The Indians no, ſooner 
are up in the morning, than they pay their 
adoration to the Sun ; not as we do, contented 
with kiſſing a hand to him; but, turning to 
the Eaſt, they ſalute him with a dance, and 

much 
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much in his own way; that is, without making 
2 noiſe, without ſpeaking a word to be heard. 
With this dance, twice a day, morning and 
evening, when he riſes, and when he ſets, the 
Indians appeaſe their divinity. No prayer, no 
praiſe, no other oblation than this! The 
Ethiopians never think of war, without 
dancing. With- his head, the hair of which 
ſerves for his quiver, ſtuck round with arrows, 
reſembling the rays of the Sun, the warrior 
never lets one fly before he has twiſted his 
limbs into ſuch a dance of defiance, as may 
ſtrike terror into his enemy, And now that 
we are ſo near, we may as well take a ſtep down 
into Egypt; where verily, in: my opinion, the 
old ſtory of their Proteus can have nothing 
more in it, than that Proteus was a firſt-rate 
dancer, poſſeſſed of ſuch extraordinary talents 
for mimickry, that he could aſſume any form 
and figure imaginable, repreſenting by turns 
the rapid flame, the flowing ſtream, the roar- 
ing lion, the ſavage pard, the nodding bough, in 
ſhort, any thing whatever. Not content with all 
this, the licence of fable improved upon it fo 
far as to make him actually be changed in good 
earneſt into the ſeveral objects of his imitation ; 

Ee 2 whereas, 
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whereas, in good truth, he hardly performed 
any thing above the abilities of our modern 
dancers. Do not you fee them, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, ſo changed from what they 
were before, that Proteus himſelf, were he 
preſent, might well be jealous of them? Fa- 
buliſts have taken the fame liberty with Em- 
puſa, though there is every reaſon to believe, 
that ſhe was no other than a proficient in the 
fame art, with the faculty of twiſting and turn- 
ing herſelf into many different ſhapes. 

But, while on the ſubject, we are not to for- 
get the Roman Sali, nor the dance performed 
by thoſe venerable prieſts in honour of Mars 
the God of fight, a dance moſt ſacred and moſt 
ſolemn. The Bithynians, as they tell the ſtory, 
have a cuſtom much of the ſame kind. Pria- 
pus, they ſay, a God given to fighting, being, 
I believe, one of the Titans, or Idzan DaQyli, 
trained to the art military, while Mars was 
yet a boy, though very ſturdy, and more of a 
man than could bave been cxpedted from his 
years, received him from the hands of Juno, 
and taught him to fight, but not till he had 
firſt of all made a good dancer of him: in 
return for which inſtruction, the Goddeſs pre- 


ſented 
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ſented him with a tenth part of whatever ſpoil 
ſhould fall to the ſhare of his diſciple in battle. 
I think I have no occaſion to mention the feaſts 
of Bacchus, which, you know, were nothing 
but dancing. The Cordax *, the Sicinnis “, and 
the Emmeleia “, were ſo named by the Satyrs, 
prieſts of Bacchus, who invented them. By 
means of theſe principal dances, Bacchus con- 
quered the Tyrrhenians, Indians, and Lydians, 
and made them all glad, warlike as they were, 
to dance to his tune, When all this is con- 
ſidered, do not you think, my friend, that 
your extraordinary notions may endanger your 
piety? Why will you venture to condemn an 
art myſtick and divine, ſtudied by ſo many of 
the Gods, dedicated to their honour, and 
which at once is both entertaining and in- 
ſtructive? I really am aſtoniſhed, conſidering 
your great veneration for Homer and Hefiod, 
and particularly the latter, (for ] muſt again 


* As the ſongs of Bacchus are drinking-ſongs, the 
reader may gueſs what his dances were, The Cordax, 
in particular, we are informed, was ſeldom danced by the 
ſober. The modern Saraband is reported to be a dance 
of the ſame tendency. 


Le 3 recur 
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recur to the poets); I am aſtoniſhed, I ſay, 
to find your opinion directly the reverſe of theirs. 
They, you know, praiſe dancing above every 
thing. Homer, in recounting whatever is moſt 
agreeable, as ſleep, and love, and ſong, and 
dance, denominates the laſt, and only the laſt, 
irreprehenſible ; acknowledging, at the ſame 
time, the charms of the ſong, the conſtant 
companion of the dance, the irreprehenſible 
dance; and would you have the aſſurance to ſay 
otherwiſe? In another part of his poem he 
lays: 


On this the Hero's fame the Gods beſtow, 
On that the charms of ſong and dance to know *. 


The ſong, accompanied with the dance, is 
indeed moſt charming, the faireſt boon in the 
gift of the Gods. Homer makes only two 
diſtin ſpecies of mortal things, war and peace; 
ro the former of which, having nothing elſe 
to put in oppoſition, he has contraſted the 
exquiſite delights of ſinging and dancing. As 
to Heſiod, he is not indebted to hearſay ; for 
he relates only what he had ſeen with his own 


* Hom, Iliad, XIII. v. 731. 
eyes. 
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eyes. Beginning his poem with the praiſe of 
the Muſes, early in the morning, he tells us: 
Around the azure fount, with nimble feet, 
They lead the dance, their father Jove to greet. 

Now do not you begin to think, that to ſpeak as 
you do of dancing is little leſs than ſetting your- 
ſelf up to contend with the Gods ? Socrates, 
who was a very wiſe man, if we may truſt to 
the Pythian oracle, was not content with bare 
admiration, but practiſed dancing in his old 
age, as a matter of the moſt ſerious impor- 
tance, Too much pains, he thought, could 
not be beſtowed in ſtudying the grace and har- 
mony of modulated motion, to which he attri- 
buted the greateſt effects. He was ſo fond of 
this arr, that he thought nothing belonging to 
it inconſiderable, or unworthy of his attention, 
being a conſtant man at the mufick-ſchools, 
and ever ready to take a leſſon, even from 
Aſpaſia the courtezan. Dancing, however, in 
his time, was only in its infancy; if he could 
have ſeen it brought, as it is now, to the 
higheſt pitch of perfection, I am very ſure, 
that he muſt have given up his whole time to 
it, and ordered his ſcholars, by all means, to 
mind their dancing, in preference to every 


Ee 4 thing 
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thing elſe. When you ſpeak ſo handſomely of 
tragedy and comedy, you ſeem to forget their 
receiving any ſupport from dancing. Tragedy 
has its Emmeleia, and Comedy its Cordax ; not 
to mention the Sicinnis, which occaſionally 
comes in for a ſhare ; but, ſince you ſet out with 
preferring Tragedy, Comedy, and Muſick, for 
which, as objects for competition, you profeſs 
an eſtcem; let us proceed to a fair compariſon, 
leaving out of the queſtion, if you pleaſe, for 
the preſent, the harp and the pipe, as being no 
more than mere appendages of, and ſubſervient 
to, a dance. Let us take a look at tragedy, as 
it firſt appeared, with an aſpect diſguſting and 
frighttul, A man comes in, ſtretched out to a 
molt inordinate length, frutting in a monſtrous 
pair of ſhoes, with a great maſk, more than a 
match for his head, and a mouth wide-open, 
as if he were going to ſwallow every body up; 
not to mention his breaſt and belly-cuſhion, a 
contrivance to make ſome kind of proportion 
between his length and his breadth! From 
beneath this maſk a voice 1s heard, ſometimes 
loud, and ſometimes low. What is truly ridi- 
culous, the actor is all the while totally un- 
concerned in the diſtreſs of the piece, his only 

care 
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care being to make up his mouth for the mo- 
dulation of Iambies, compoſed long ago by 
ſame old poet now in his grave. In Hecuba 
or Andromache ſuch whining may be endured ; 
but what man in his ſenſes would bear a ſoli- 
loquy of Hercules, piteouſly bemoaning his 
fate, as if, with his club and his lion's ſkin, 
any thing could be the matter with him! 

In Dancing, you ſay, a man acts the part of 
a woman; but the ſame may be ſaid of Tra- 
oedy and Comedy, fince, both in the one and 
the other, you ſee more women * repreſented 
than men, In the latter, the introduction of 
a Davus, a Tibius, a cook, and other ſuch cha- 
racters, is for the ſole purpoſe of diverting the 
ſpectators, and making them laugh. Whereas, 
Dancing, as you cannot but know, admits no- 
thing of the kind: the appearance of the 
dancer indicates grace and propriety, as is evi- 
dent to any man, who has eyes. His maſk is 


* This does not appear from what remains of the an- 
tient drama, The Greeks and Romans had no female 
players to boaſt of; nor had the Engliſh any in the reign 
of William the Third, when, as Colley Cibber informs 
us, the King, being impatient for the play to begin, the 
apology was, * That the Queen had not done ſhaving.” 


always 
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always beautiful, and well-adapted to his part; 
not open-mouthed, as in tragedy : indeed, 
there can be no need of that, when ſo many 
other mouths are open in his praiſe. In 
former times, it was uſual for the ſong and 
dance to be performed by the ſame perſon ; but, 
as he was found by experience not to have 
breath enough for both, the ſinging part has 
for that reaſon been aſſigned to another . The 
buſineſs, however, of each, is till the ſame; 
as the part of the dancer differs no otherwiſe 
from that of the tragedian, unleſs in its infinity 
of changes, which produce more variety, and 
ſhew ſuperior ſkill, If dancing be no ſubject 
for a conteſt at the public games, it muſt be 
owing to the judgment of the managers, who 
think too highly of ſo noble and venerable an 
art, to put it m competition with others ; 
though it may be obſerved, that a celebrated 
city + of Italy has the honour of adding this 


* Who explains what is meant by every motion of the 
dance. 
— —— alterius ſic 
Altera poſcit opem res et conjurat amice, Honk. 
See the Abbé du Bos on Painting and Poetry. 
+ Probably Naples, where Nero made is firſt appear- 


Exce cn any age. 
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ornament to their other exhibitions. I ought 
here to apologiſe for paſſing over in filence the 
many things which might have been mentioned 
on the occaſion, beſeeching you not to impute 
ſuch omiſſion either to ignorance or inattention. 
I know very well, that moſt of the authors, 
who have treated on the ſubje&t before me, 
have laboured more particularly to be exact 
in recounting the ſeveral names and deſcriptions 
of dances, informing us at the ſame time who 
were their reſpective inventors, thinking, no 
doubt, to impreſs us the more with an opinion 
of their extenſive reading and erudition : but 
I am not the man ambitious of being diſtin- 
guiſhed in impertinent diſcuſſions ſo little be- 
coming me, and therefore leave them to others. 
You are to underſtand, that my purpoſe was by 
no means to trace out the origin, or give you 
the name, of every kind of dance; but only to 
deſcribe thoſe few which I conſidered as the 
principal ones in the introduction to this diſ- 
courſe, That which I chiefly intended was, 
to ſay ſomething to recommend the art, as it is 
now practiſed, and to ſhew how much it has 
been improved of late, particularly during the 

reign 
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reign of the emperor Auguſtus . Before his 
time, the art was in its infancy; far from 
having attained that perfection which I pro- 
ceed to deſcribe, without calling back your 
attention to the Thermayſtris +, or the Crane , 
or the drunken dance of the Phrygians, and 
many others, which I chooſe to omit, not be- 
cauſe I am unacquainted with them, but be- 
cauſe they. are no longer, any of them, in 
vogue, except the Phrygian, which our ruſ- 
ticks ſtill continue to practiſe in their cups, to 
the ſound of the flute, played on by a female. 
Plato's opinion coincided with mine. In his 
Book of Laws, he divides dancing into the uſeful 
and pleaſant, finding fault with ſome of its 
motions, as highly indecent, and as highly 
extolling others. So much for dancing in ge- 
neral. To deſcribe it with all its forms and 


* Pylades, a celebrated performer, being aſked by 
Auguſtus what improvements he had made in the art of 
dancing, anſwered in theſe words of Homer, Il, X. 
v. 13. 

Avagy cuecsyſav * 107 ν, eu Y @ H 

The ſound of flutes and pipes, and din of men. 
+ Leaps and caprioles. 
$ Going round and round. 
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faſhions would be an endleſs undertaking ; 
and therefore, not to be tedious, I am going 
to tell you what qualities a dancer ought to be 
poſſeſſed of, how he muſt be trained, how 
much he muſt have learned before he can be 
an adept; by which you will diſcover, that 
dancing is not an eaſy ordinary art, but that 
which reaches to the ſummit of human wiſdom, 
comprehending not only muſick, but nume- 
rical order, geometry, and your admired philo- 
ſophy, both natural and moral, though with- 
out the ſubtle impertinence of argumentation, 
Oratory, whatever the profeſſors of it may pre- 
tend, in as much as manners and the affec- 
tions of the mind are concerned, falls within 
the province of the dancer ; nor can he be a 
ſtranger to painting and ſtatuary, who is found 
ſo very exactly to copy their ſymmetry and 
proportion of parts, that even Apelles, or Phi- 
dias, will hardly be ſaid to excel him. The 
mother of the Muſes, the Goddeſs of memory, 
muſt, at any rate, be propitious to the man, 


who, like the Calchas of Homer, is bound to 
know 


All that is paſt, and preſent, and to come *; 


* Hom. Il. A, v. 70. 


and 
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and not only to know, but have his knowledge 
always ready for uſe. Dancing, being imi- 
tative, didactic, and expreſſive of the inward 
recefſes of the mind, ſo as to bring darkneſs to 
light, he, who excels in it, may, aſpire to the 
fame of Pericles, of whom -Thucydides tells us 
that he knew what was right, and made it ap- 
pear. by his practice: this is effected by the 
dancer's being perfect in every character and 
in every attitude, preparatory to which, as [I 
have already obſerved, he muſt treaſure up in 
his memory the whole ſtock of antient hiſtory, 
which he is to embelliſh and ſet off to the beſt 
advantage. He muſt be acquainted with every 
incident, from the original Chaos to the reign 
of Cleopatra ; between theſe limits nothing 
ſhould eſcape his notice. He muſt be no 
ſtranger to the caſtration of Cœlus, the birth of 
Venus, the birth of Jupiter, the battle of the 
Titans, the trick of Rhea, the ſubſtitute-ſtone, 
the impriſonment of Saturn, the portion of each 
of the three Brothers, the rebellion of the 
Giants, the ſtealing of the fire, the manufac- 
tory of men, the puniſhment of Prometheus, 
the two-fold force of Love, the wandering of 
Delos, the pangs of Latona, the killing of 

Python, 
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Python, the ſnares of Tityus, the middle of 
the Earth, found out by the flight of eagles ; 
the great wreck in the time of Deucalion, the 
ſolitary cheſt, preſerving all that remained of 
mankind ; the race revived, by throwing ſtones ; 
the mangling of Iacchus, the cunning of Juno, 
the burning of Semele, the double birth of 
Bacchus, every particular about Minerva, and 
Vulcan, and Ericthonius; the contention about 
Attica; the death of Halirrhodius, which oc- 
cafioned the firſt trial in the court of Areo- 
pagus, together with all the mythology of the 
country, He muſt be more than commonly 
attentive to the travels of Ceres, the finding of 
Proſerpine, the hoſpitality of Celeus, the agri- 
culture of Triptolemus, the cultivation of the 
vine by Icarius, the diſtreſs of Erigone, with 
every thing that is known about Boreas, and 
Oreithyia, and Theſeus, and ZEgeus; the 
taking away of Medea, the flight into Perſia, 
with whatever was done and ſuffered in Thrace 
by the daughters of Pandion and Erechtheus. 
Next come Acamas and Phillis, and the firſt 
rape of Helen; the invaſion of the city by 
Caſtor and Pollux, the adventures of Hippo- 
litus, and the return of the Herachde ; all 

which 


7 
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which tories amount to but a very ſmall 
part of what is delivered concerning the Athe- 
nians : I give theſe only as a ſpecimen. Then 
he muſt go on to Megara, and Niſus, and 
Scylla, the purple hair, the journey of the 
ungrateful Minos, the ſtory of Cithæron, the 
affairs of the Thebans and Labdacidæ, the 
travels of Cadmus, the ox lying down, the 
ſerpent's teeth, the men ſpringing up from them, 
Cadmus metamorphoſed into a ſerpent, walls 
built by the ſound of the lyre, the madneſs of 
the builder, the pride and ſilent grief of Niobe, 
the hiſtory of Pentheus, and AQzon, and 
Adipus; the labours of Hercules, the ſlaughter 
of his children, and all that concerns him. 
Then comes Corinth, abundant in fables ; ſuch 
as Bellerophon, and Sthenobaa, and Glauce, 
and Creon ; Neptune fighting with the Sun, 
the madneſs of Athamas, the reception of Ino 
and Melicerta by the Deities of the ſea, Nephe; 
le's children, mounted on a ram, and flying 
through the air. Next in order are the affairs 
of the Pelopidæ, and Mycenz, with Inachus, 
Io, Argus, to guard her; Atreus, Thyeſtes, 
ZErope, the Golden Fleece, the wedding of 
Pelops, the murder of Agamemnon, the pu- 

E . niſhment 
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niſhment of Clytemneftra. Still more antient is 
the expedition of the ſeven leaders againſt 
Thebes, the reception of the exiled ſons-in- 
law of Adraſtus, the oracle concerning them; 
the funeral-rites forbidden, the death of An- 
tigone and Menœceus, in conſequenee of it. 
The dancer muſt not fail to remember Nemea, 
and Hypfipyle, and Archemorus; nor, that 
which happened long before, the impriſonment 
of Danae, the birth of Perſeus, and his combat 
with the Gorgon ; to which he is to add, the 
hiſtory of Acthiopia, Caſſiopeia, Andromeda, 
and Cepheus, by credulous poſterity ranked 
with the conſtellations. At the ſame time, the 
old ſtory of Danaus and Ægyptus, and the en- 
ſnaring nuptials of the ſons, are not to be ne- 
glected. The fables of Lacedemon afford not a 
few things deſerving attention; ſuch as, the 
loves of Hy acinthus; Zephyrus rivalling 
Apollo; the boy ſlain by a Diſcus, the flower 
ſpringing from his blood, with the melancholy 
mark of the event; Tynharus raiſed from the 
dead, which made Jupiter ſo angry with Aſcu- 
lapius ; the hoſpitable reception of Paris, the 
adjudging of the apple, the rape of Helen. 
The multifarious hiſtory of Troy, comprehend- 

8 Ff ing 
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ing ſo great a variety of characters, may be 
eonfidered as connected with that of Sparta. 
Whatever conſequences attended the rape of 
Helen, down to the return of the Greeks, is 
carefully to be treaſured in memory; ſince 
hardly one man fell before Troy, whoſe ad- 
ventures might not furniſh matter for a drama, 
The wanderings of Zneas, the forſaken Dido, 
Oreſtes, and- his atchievements in Scythia, are 
particulars not to be overlooked. Previous to 
which, other circumſtances connected with the 
fall of Troy muſt be taken into the account ; 
ſuch as Achilles at Scyrus, in the habit of a 
virgin; Philoctetes, left at Lemnos ; Ulyſſes, 
mad and wandering ; Circe and Telegonus, 
Zolus ruling the winds, and the puniſhment of 
the ſuitors. Higher till, in point of time, are 
the ſnares laid for Palamedes, the anger of 
Nauplius, one Ajax run mad, and another 
dying amongſt the rocks, Elis, too, may furniſh 
materials for the dance; Oenomaus, Myrtilus, 
Saturn, Jupiter, and thoſe who firſt contended 
for the prizes of Olympia. Nor 1s Arcadia leſs 
productive cf fable; witneſs the flight of 
Daphne, Calliſtus turned into a beaſt, the 
drunken pranks of the Centaurs, the birth of 


Pan, 
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Pan, and the amorous Alpheus making his 
way under the ſea, If the dancer ſhould extend 
his views to Crete, he may pick up the ſtory 
of Europa, Pafiphae, the Bulls, the Labyrinth, 
Ariadne, Pbædra, Androgeos, Dædalus, Ica- 
rus, Glaucus, the prophet Polyides, and Ta- 
lus, going about the country with his tinkering- 
trade, Paſſing over into Mtolia, he will meet 
with Althza, Meleager, Atalanta, the fire- 
brand, Hercules wreſtling with the river, the 
birth of the Syrens, the Echinades emerging 
from the water, and their ſettled abode after 
the fury of Alemæon. Then comes Neſſus, 
the jealous Dejanira, and the funeral-pile of 
Oëta; nor can Thrace be wanting in ſubjects, 
while it recounts the death of Orpheus, his head 
ſwimming on his lyre, and till ſpeaking, after 
his body was torn in pieces; Hæmus, Rhodope, 
and the puniſhment of Lycurgus. Theſſaly 
affords a ſtill greater ſupply ; Pelias, Jaſon, 
Alceſtis, the expedition of the fifty young men 
in their ſhip Argo, the talkative Argo. Then 
let him proceed to Lemnos, etes, Medea's 
dream, the mangled Abſyrtus, the incidents of 
the voyage, Protefilaus, and Laodamia. Going 
back to Afia, he will meet with Samos, the 
Ff 2 unfortunate 
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unfortunate Polycrates, and his rambling daugh- 
ter; not to mention the more antient Tantalus, 
whoſe babbling tongue betrayed him ; the 
killing and cooking of Pelops, and his ivory 
ſhoulder. In Italy there is the Po, and there 
is Phaeton, whoſe fiſters were transformed into 
ſo many poplar trees, dropping tears of amber. 
Neither is the dancer to be unacquainted with 
the Heſperides, the dragon, watching the 
golden harveſt; the hard labour of Atlas, Ge- 
ryon, and the cattle driven out of Erytheia ; 
transformations into trees, and beaſts, and 
birds; women changed into men; Cceneus, 
Tirefias, and the reſt of them. In Phœnicia he 
may hear of Myrrha, and the mourning for 
Adonis; without neglecting the more recent 
tranſactions in the Macedonian empire, and 
what Antipater and Seleucus underwent for 
the love of Stratonice. He muſt ſtudy the 
Egyptian myſteries, and know how to make 
known his learning by ſymbols, directing his 
attention to Epaphus, Ofiris, the Gods aſſuming 
the appearance of different animals, with their 
amours, particularly thoſe of Jupiter himſelf, 
who made dove in ſuch a variety of forms. 
T he-tragical hiſtory of the infernal world, the 

| Crimes 
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crimes and puniſhments, muſt not eſcape his 
notice, any more than Perithous and Theſeus, 
maintaining their friendſhip, even in the ſhades : 
in ſhort, not a ſingle circumſtance recorded by 
Homer, Heoſid, and the moſt celebrated poets 
and writers of tragedy, muſt be left out of his 
account. Theſe few things, out of many, or 
rather many out of an infinite number, I have 
mentioned as not to be diſpenſed with, leaving 
the reſt to the ſongs of the poets, and the in- 
vention of the dancer; who muſt always be 
ready with his whole ſtock of proviſion, and 
never at a loſs for entertainment. As his ſkill 
conſiſts in imitation, and he undertakes by his 
geſtures to exhibit whatever is the ſubject of 
the Muſe, he muſt, no leſs than the orator, be 
on every occaſion clear and explicit without the 
aſſiſtance of an interpreter. The dancer, as the 
Pythian oracle expreſſed it, muſt be heard and 
underſtood without uttering, a word: that this 
can be done was fairly confefled by Demetrius, 
the Cynic. He had made uſe of ſuch argu- 
ments as yours, calling the dancer a mere ap- 
pendage to the muſick, conducing nothing to 
the ſucceſs of it, but only ſkipping about at 
random, without knowing why or wherefore. 
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The people, he ſaid, forgot their ſenſes, while 
they gazed on his ſplendid dreſs, while they 
admired his fine maſk, and were charmed with 
the ſinging and playing of the flutes, which 
ſerved to ſer off the nothingneſs of his art. He 
was running on at this rate, when a famous 
dancer ot thoſe days (the days of Nero) made 
him the qſt reaſonable requeſt that could be, 
His __ remarkably well ſtored with 
narration, and his motions were graceful ard 
expreſſive. This man begged of Demetrius, 
that be would firſt fee him dance before he 
condemned his art, promiſing to borrow no aid 
whatever from muſick, either vocal or inſtru- 
mental ; which being complied with, and filence 


commanded, he danced before his accuſer, and 


went through the whole ſtory of Mars and 
Venus, the Sun turning informer, Vulcan 
catching and chaining them together, with the 
ot!.er Gods ſtanding by and looking on, Venus 
ready to die with ſhame, Mars in a fright, 
begging and praying ; with every other par- 
ticular, repreiented in ſo lively a manner, that 
Demetrius was quite overjoyed, and extolled 
the pertormance to the ſkies, roaring out,“ He 
ſpeaks with his hands! 1 not only ſee him, 


but 
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but hear him ! his words are in his fingers !” 
And now we are on the ſubject, I will juſt 
mention another compliment paid to the 
{ame performer. A certain Barbarian of royal 
deſcent had come from Pontus to tranſa& 
ſome buſineſs with the Emperor; when he 
chanced to get a fight of this dancer, 
among ſeveral others; and was ſo ſtruck with 
bim, that, though he could comprehend no- 
thing of the ſong, being but half a Grecian, 
he perfectly underſtood the dance. When he 
was taking leave, on his preparing td return 
home, and Nero had offered him a preſent of 
whatever he liked beſt; “ If you will but give 
me that dancer,” ſaid the ſtranger, you will 
make me happy.“ Why, what uſe,” ſaid 
Nero, “can he be of to you?” © | live,” 
anſwered the ſtranger, * in the midſt of Bar- 
barians, wha ſpeak ſo many different languages, 
that I find it no eaſy matter to get interpreters 
for them ; but, if I had this man, I ſhould not 
want any, fince, by his geſtures, I could always 
explain my meaning.“ So deep an impreſſion 
had the dance made on his mind, ſo diſtinct and 
explicit this imitative art! In imitation, as TI 
before obſerved, the merit of it chiefly conſiſts, 
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the dancer and rhetorical declaimer having the 
very ſame end in view. The latter never fails 
of being highly applauded, when his declama- 
tion, is ſuited to his ſubject, and agrees with the 
character of the perſon ſuppoſed to ſpeak, 
whether he be a hero, a tyrant-killer, a farmer, 
or a beggar. The great merit conſiſts in exhi- 
biting the man ſuch as he is, with all his pro- 
perties and peculiarities. 

I have a mind to tell you what was ſaid on | 
the ſubject by another Barbarian. Seeing five 
maſks prepared for the repreſentaion of five dif- 
ferent charaQters, and but one dancer, be de- 
fired to know who were to act the other parts; and 
being told, that the ſame perſon was to act them 
al, l did not know, my friend,“ ſaid he, be- 
fore now, that one body contained ſo many ſouk,” 

The Romans have rightly denominated the 
dancer a pautomime *, an univerſal imitator; 

for 


A perſon who could imitate all kinds of actions and 
characters by fi. ns and geſtures, without ſpeaking. The 
pantomimes were very antient in Greece, being derived 
from the heroic times, according to ſome z but, however 
this may be, they were certainly known in the time of 
Ido. In Rome, it was fo late as the time of Auguſtus 
| . | before 
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for ſuch he really is. To him therefore the ad- 
dreſs of the poet“ may properly be applied. 
« Acquaint thyſelf, my ſan, with various cities 
and nations, adhere to their manners, and aſſume 
their appearance, hke the polypus.” This is 
abſolutely incumbent on the dancer: he muſt be 
every where at home, aſſume every ſhape, ſtick 
to every appearance, and copy every thing he 
ſecs. As his art promiſes a complete repreſenta» 
tion of life and manners, he is to exhibit the ſe- 
veral paſſions of love, of anger, of grief, of 
madneſs, aſſigning to each what properly be- 
longs to it, and no more. It is very aſtoniſhing 
to ſee the ſame perſon, on the very ſame day, 
acting the part of a raging Athamas, a frighten- 
ed Ino, an Atreus, a Thyeſtes, or perhaps an 
Aerope; but ſo it frequently happens. Other 


beſore they made their appearance. As to their dreſs, it 
was various, being always ſuited as near as poſſible to 
that of the perſon they were to imitate. The crocota was 
much uſed among the Roman pantomimes, in which, and 
pther female dreſſes, they perſonated women. 
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entertainments, whether for the eye or the ear, 
are confined to one object, as the pipe, the harp, 
the ſong, the tragedy, the comedy; but dancing 
comprehends the whole; the pipe, the flute, 
the motion of the feer, the ſound of the cym- 
bal, the aCtor ſpeaking, the chorus in finging, 
all varied and blended together. In other things, 
the exertions of the mind and body follow one 
another; but in dancing they appear united: 
the limbs are not more active than the un- 
derſtanding; for nothing muſt be unreaſon- 
able or unwiſe, but directly the contrary. It 
was on this account, that honeſt Leſbonax of 
Mytilene uſed to ſpeak of dancers as having 


wiſdom at their * fingers ends; and therefore 


every time he went to the theatre, he expected 
to come from it a better man. Leſbonax was a 


diſciple of Timocrates, who happening once, 


without intending it, to be preſent at a dance, 
exclaimed, © What had I like to have loſt, from 
my fooliſh regard for philoſophy !” 

If Plato be right in his three diviſions of the 
human ſoul, the dancer ſhews each of them to 
advantage; anger, when he acts the angry man; 


® Rez2i00Pov<. 
love, 
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love, when he acts the lover; and reaſon, when 
he acts the man of moderation, bridling his 
paſſions. Reaſon, indeed, always directs, being 
in every part of this entertainment, juſt as the 
touch is in all the five ſenſes. Now, whilſt the 
dancer is ſo intent on beauty and gracefulneſs, 
does he not demonſtrate the principle of Ariſto- 
tle, who teaches that beauty is one third of all 
that is good ? Or, is the filent dancer, as the 
wits ſay, of the ſchool of Pythagoras ? 

Of other ſtudies, ſome promiſe us amuſement, 
and ſome of them uſe; but dancing affords 
both ; and ſurely the profit is the greater, the 
more it is joined with pleaſure. And how 
much more agreeable, and how much more 
ſafe, is a battle fought in a dance, than the hi- 
deous conflicts of young men rolling one another 
in the duſt, in good carneſt, all over blood and 
wounds! Yet not leſs alert are the motions of 
the dancer, whoſe bendings and turnings, and 
variety of poſtures, are as ſalutary to himſelf, as 
they are diverting to the ſpectator. I may fair- 
ly affirm that exerciſe to be, of all others, the beſt 
and moſt becoming a man, which ſupples his 
limbs, ſtrengthens his body, makes him light 
and active, and never at a loſs in a change of 


circum- 
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circumſtances. What objection then can be 
urged againſt an art ſo excellent in every point 
of view; which ſharpens the mind, exerciſes 
the body, charms the looker-on, makes him 
acquainted with antiquity, and all this amidſt 


pipes and cymbals, and ſongs, equally delight- 


ing his ears, and his eyes? If you look for 
modulation of voice, where elſe will you find 
it in ſuch perfection? If the muſick of inſtru- 
ments be ſtill more attraQting, in dancing you 
may enjoy it to the utmoſt. I forbear to ob- 
ſerve, that your being a frequenter of the the- 
atre cannot fail to make you a better man. 
Whatever is bad is there expoſed to deteſtation; 
there the oppreſſed find tears of ſympathy, there 
whoever is preſent learns a leſſon of morality. 
Wbat is very extraordinary in this art is, that it 
equally promotes the ſtrength and flexibility of 
the linibs; as if it would ſet before you at the 
ſame moment the ſturdy Hercules and the de- 
licate Venus. And now I wiſh to mention 
thoſe ſeveral endowments of body and mind, 
which it is incumbent on the dancer to pofleſs, 
With reſpect to his mind, I have ſaid a good 
deal already, He muſt be a man of genius, of 
a good memory, acute, and know how to time 
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his ſteps. He muſt be a judge of poetical com- 
poſition, and make a proper diſtinction between 
the bad and the good, His body ſhould be 
made by the rules of Polycletus, neither too tall, 
nor too ſhort ; he ſhould not be a giant, he 
ſhould not be a dwarf, but of the true ſtandard 
height; not ſo fat as to be awkward, nor ſo lean 
as to look like a ſkeleton, The people of An- 
tioch, a very ingenious and ſenſible nation, who 
are extremely fond of dancing, and are ſuch 
nice obſervers that nothing eſcapes them, have 
made many ſhrewd remarks, ſuch as I am going 
to mention to you. A little diminutive fellow 
one day coming on the ſtage in the character of 
Hector, the audience immediately with one voice 
exclaimed, ** This is Aſtyanax, Hector's little 
boy; we expected to ſee his father!“ Another 
time to a very tall fellow, who was to repreſent 
Capaneus ſcaling the wall of Thebes, they call- 
ed out, Why do not you get up at once? you 
have no need to wait for. a ladder!” A fat 
heavy dancer, making high leaps, was adviſed 
to have mercy on the ſtage. Seeing a very thin 
meagre performer begin to cut capers, they 
cried out, . We wiſh you better,” as if the poor 
man had been ſick. I mention theſe remarks, 
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not for the joke's ſake, but to convince you how 
much this art has engaged the attention and 
ſtudy of whole nations, ſo that they have laid 
down rules the moſt exact, in order to point out 
the ſeveral merits and demerits of the dancer. 
He is required to be flexible in his limbs, and 
ſtrong at the ſame time, not leſs able to throw 
his body into every attitude imaginable, than to 
make a vigorous ſtand, juſt as occaſion may of- 
fer, But dancing partakes of the nature of box- 
ing, and demands thoſe ſeveral geſticulations, 
that motion and management of the hands, 
which are thought ſo fine in the rites of Mercu- 
Ty, Pollux, and Hercules, you need only make 
uſe either of your eyes, or your ears, to be con- 
vinced. Herodotus, indeed, has obſerved, that 
the teſtimony of the eye is more to be relied on 
than that of the ear ; but the dancer makes his 
appeal to both the one and the other. Such is 
the effect of dancing, that a lover to be cured 
of his paſſion has only to attend at the theatre, 
and be witneſs of its tragical conſequences, 
From the dance, the melancholy man departs 


with a heart as light, as if he had emptied the 
cup of oblivion : 


Of ſovereign. uſe t'aſſuage 
The boiling boſom of tymultuous rage, 5 
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To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 
And dry the fearful ſluices of deſpair *. 

As a proof of there being in this art ſomething 
analogous to human nature, it may be obſerved, 
that, whenever the repreſentation is ſad and ſor- 
rowful, it is acknowledged to be fo by the tears 
of the ſpectator. The Bacchanalian dance, ſo 
prevalent in Ionia and Pontus, as to be the ob- 
je of the greateſt attention, though it be of the 
ſatirical kind, has been found to take ſuch en- 
tire poſſeſſion of the mind, that, while it conti- 
nues, men forget every other concern, and will 
fit all day long to gaze on Titans, Corybantes, 
Satyrs, and Shepherds. In every city the no- 
bility and principal gentry join in the dance, of 
which they are ſo far from being aſhamed, that 
they are much more proud of it than any thing 
elſe : rank, office, and dignity are nothing, when 
put in competition with the pleaſure of a Baccha- 
nal dance. And now, after his perfections, you 
ſhall hear the faults of the dancer. His bo- 
dily defects have been mentioned already; 


* Hom, Od. B. 4. tranſlated by Pope. Concerning the 
cup of oblivion, the nepenthe of Homer, the drug that 
drives away care, there have been various opinions. Some 
commentators have ſuppoſed it to be the herb bugloſs, 


ſteeped ia wine. Others prefer the wine without the 
bugloſs, 


and 
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and thoſe of the mind are ſufficiently ob- 
vious. As you muſt not expect every dancer 
to be a wiſe man, many of them make the 
greateſt blunders from mere ignorance, twiſting 
and turning without rhyme or reaſon, the 
footing and the tune being at variance with 
each other: others, though exa& enough in 
the tune, totally miſtake the circumſtance of 
time, and are always either too ſoon or too 
late. I remember being preſent at the birth of 
Jove, where Saturn was to be ſeen, eating up 
his own children; when the dancer confounded 
the ſtory with that of Thyeſtes : another, who 
was to repreſent Semele deſtroyed by lightning, 
acted the death of Glauce: Glauce, indeed, 
died by the ſame means, but not till long after 
Semele. Yet the art is not to be condemned 
for the fault of the performer : let him be 
praiſed and cenſured only as he deſerves. Upon 
the whole, the dancer ſhould be exact and 
perfect, ſhould poſſeſs every grace of beauty 
and harmony, ever conſiſtent, above all ca- 
lumny, wanting in nothing, a compofition * of 
every thing excellent. He muſt be acute in 


* Such as Sir Chriſtopher Hatton appeared in the eyes 
of Queen Elizabeth, when he danced into the office of 
Lord Chancellor, 


thought, 
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thought, of deep erudition, and particularly 
careful to ſtudy human nature: then he ſhall 
want no praiſe, when every ſpectator will ſee 
himſelf in the dancer, as in a mirror, recog- 
nifing every thought and action of his life. On 
ſuch an oecaſion, who can contain himſelf for 
joy? Who can forbear being laviſh of praiſe 
on an art, which thus reflects the image of his 
own mind ? This is no leſs than the attainment 
of the ſelf-knowledge recommended by the 
oracle z and we leave the theatre fully informed 
of what before we were ignorant of, inſttructed 
when to chooſe, and when to refuſe. But there 
is in dancing, as in oratory, a falſe taſte, miſ- 
taking the character to be repreſented, which 
tranſports the performer beyond the bounds of 
propriety, What is great, then, becomes im- 
menſely ſo; tenderneſs finks into effeminacy ; 
and manlineſs is made brutality. I remember 
once happening to ſee a dancer of this kind, 
who, though of the . firſt eminence, and well 
deſerving of praiſe on every other account, yet, 
by ſome ſtrange fatality, ſo overacted his part, 
that, inſtead of repreſenting Ajax mad with 
diſappointment, he ſeemed actually mad him- 
ſelf. He tore the clothes from the back of 

5. G g a fellow 
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a fellow ſlamping in pattens “, ſnatched the 
flute from the mouth of another, and fell foul 
on Ulyſſes in the midſt of his triumph, who 
ſtood too near to eſcape a broken head ; indeed, 
if it had not been for his cap, which took off 
the blow, poor Ulyſſes might have fallen a 
ſacrifice to the raving of an actor. The whole 
theatre was in an uproar : the. common people, 
who knew no better, thought it the fineſt imi- 
tation ever ſeen: they roared, they jumped for 
joy. Meanwhile, the better ſort, though aſhamed 
of ſuch acting, did not with to condemn Ajax 
for the extravagance of his mimick, but joined 
in the general applauſe. Upon this, our per- 
former made himſelf more ridiculous than be- 
fore, Down he leaped into the middle of the 
allembly, and feated himſelf between two per- 
tons of conſular rank, who became not a little 
alarmed, leſt he ſhould take one of them for 
a ram, and act the part of Ajax in the flock of 
ſheep +. While this was going on, ſome ſtared, 
ſome laughed, and ſome were inclined to think, 
that, from overſtraining his attention to the 


* Fine vTohnuals, an iron ſhoe, 
+ Which he made havoc of, taking them for Ulyſſes 
and his companions, See the Alg pariſuÞogos of Sophocles. 
character, 
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character, the poor man had really loſt his 
wits : when he came to himſelf, and was con- 
ſcious of what had paſſed, he was ſo much 
troubled in mind, they ſay, as to fall ſick ; 
and being afterwards requeſted to play the ſame 
part again, he begged to be excuſed, and re- 
commended another, ſaying, it was enough 
for him to have acted the madman once in his 
life, But that which gave him the greateſt 
mortification was the ſucceſs of his rival, who 
appeared after him in the ſame character of 
Ajax, and went through it ſo well, as to be 
univerſally applauded, having the ſenſe to re- 
ſtrain his madneſs within due bounds; 

And thus, my friend, I have laid before you 
a few obſervations on dancing, that my being 
an admirer of the art may give you the leſs 
offence. If you can but once be prevailed on 
to become a ſpectator, I have no doubt of your 
being as fond of it as I am. You will be cap- 
tivated, you will be charmed; you will love 
it to diſtraction. I ſhall have no need to ex- 
claim, with Circe: 

Amazing ſtrength! theſe poiſons to ſuſtain * ! 


— 


* Hom, Odyſſ. X. 326. Pork's TRANSLATION. 
Gg 2 For, 
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For, inſtead of your head being transformed into 
the head of an aſs, or your heart into the heart 
of a ſwine, your underſtanding will be ſo im- 
proved, that you will be glad to empty the 
whole cup of enchantment. Dancing, like 
Mercury's golden rod, | 


Cauſes ſleep to fly ; 
Or, in ſoft ſlumber, ſeals the wakeful eye *. 


It opens it, it fixes it, and awakens the mind. 

Crato, My eyes and ears are open at your 
ſervice, Lycinus. You have made a convert 
of me; and J beg of you not to forget, when 
you go to the theatre, to let me fit by you, that 
I too may come in for my ſhare of inſtruction, 
and go away the wiſer. 


* Od. V. line 60, Pors, 


THE 
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THE LIFE OF 


DEMONA X. 


Tur preſent age has produced men 
worthy to be recorded, ſome diſtinguiſhed by 
their bodily ſtrength, and others excelling in 
the faculties of the mind. In ſaying this, I 
would refer to Soſtratus the Bœotian, whom 
the Greeks called Hercules; but more parti- 
cularly to Demonax the philoſopher: both 
theſe I have had an opportunity of ſeeing and 
admiring, and with Demonax I was for a long 
time very intimately acquainted. In a former 
work * I have given ſome account of Soſtratus, 
deſcribing his vaſt fize, and incredible ſtrength ; 
his living in the open air on Parnaſſus, his 
ſleeping on the graſs, and feeding on ſuch 
things as the mountain afforded, clearing the 


* Commentators lament the loſs of this work: ſuch, 
alas! ſay they, is the iniquity of time and man! 


G g 3 country 


* 
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country of robbers, making roads, and building 
bridges ; in labours hardly inferior to Hercules 
himſelf; and as for Demonax, I cannot but 
think it neceſſary to make honourable mention 
of him for theſe two reaſons ; firſt, becauſe I 
wiſh, as far as I am able, to tranſmit his me- 
mory to poſterity ; and, ſecondly, that I may 
recommend to our young men of faſhion, who 
are inclined to ſtudy, not only the examples 
of antiquity, but ſet before them a pattern for 
imitation in a contemporary, whoſe life, as far 
as my obſervation has extended, has been the 
moſt perfect model of philoſophy. 

Demonax was a Cyprian by birth, of a 
family far from being obſcure; being diſtin- 
guiſhed by abundant poſſeſſions, as well as con- 
ſequence in the ſtate. Superior to ſuch con- 
ſiderations, and aſpiring to all that was great 
and good, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
Philoſophy, not from any recommendation of 
Agathobolus, or his predeceſſor Demetrius, or 
Epictetus, though very well acquainted with 
all the three, as he was with Timocrates, the 
wiſe and eloquent Heraclian; it was not, I ſay, 
owing to any other philoſopher, that he be- 
came one; but from the native impulſe 


of 
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of his own mind, which from his early youth 
had directed bim to the moſt honourable pur- 
ſuits, looking down, as from an eminence, on 
the follies of mankind, and devoting his life to 
liberty and truth. Sober and irreproachable in 
his manners, he ſet before thoſe who ſaw him 
and heard him an example to be followed by 
all, Not that he came, as the proverb expreſſes 
it, with feet unwaſhed ; for there was hardly a 
poet, whoſe verſes he could not repeat. He 
had praQtiſed the art of ſpeaking, and had 
ſtudied the diſtinguiſhing tenets of the ſeveral 
philoſophical ſets, not merely to touch them, 
as the ſaying is, with the tip of his finger, but 
that he might perfectly underſtand them. His 
body, at the ſame time, had not been neglected, 
but trained by exerciſe, and inured to labour, 
The point with him was, never to be beholden 
to any one; which when he became ſenſible 
was not in his power to attain, he quitted life 
of his own accord, leaving all the great men of 
Greece a great deal to talk about, 

It was not that he had cut his philoſophical 
coat from any particular cloth; for it was a 
compoſition of ſhreds and patches, picked up 
| G g 4 here 
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here and there®, and nobody knew which 
piece he liked beſt, However, it was obſerved, 
that he ſeemed moſt at, home with Socrates, 
followivg, at the ſame time, the Philoſopher + 
of Sinope in his habit and ſimplicity of life, yet 
without reſtricting himſelf to a mean diet for 
the purpoſe of being ſtared at. He affected not 
ſingularity in his appearance or manners, eating, 
drinking, and converfing, in public and pri- 
vate, juſt like other people, without pride or 
oſtentation. His converſation was the graceful 
Attic, pure and unmixed with Socratic irony. 
No one thought meanly of it, nor did any one 
ever leave him as dreading the ſeverity of his 
cenſure, His companions were pleaſed and 
improved, went away better men, with better 
hopes of an hereafter. He was not addicted to 
the noiſe of contention, nor put himſelf out of 
humour, becauſe he ſaw the neceffity of re- 
proof; he could forgive the offender, and yet 
be ſevere on the offence ; well knowing, that a 
wiſe phyſician never thinks of curing the diſeaſe 
by railing at the patient. To err, he ſaid, was 


* A curious receipt to make a new ſect, 
1 Diogenes. 


1 
* 


human; 
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human; godlike, to reclaim. Purſuing this 
courſe of life, and in want of nothing for him- 
ſelf, he was always ready to ſupply the wants 
of others ; whom he never failed to admoniſh, 
whenever he ſaw them exulting in proſperity, 
how frail and tranſitory it was. Such as com- 
plained of poverty, exile, old age, or ill 
health, were ſure to be rebuked with a ſmile, 
for not conſidering how very ſoon their ſufferings 
would have an end, when both good and evil 
would be loſt in oblivion, and they all would 
find a laſting deliverance. If brothers were at 
variance, it was his buſineſs to make them 
friends; if huſbands and wives diſagreed, he 
was the mediator * between them ; and there 
have been inſtances, in turbulent times, when 
a ſeaſonable ſpeech, in his pleaſant way, has 
ſubdued the ſpirit of party, brought over 
ſedition to the ſervice of the ſtate, and made 
even taxes popular : ſuch was our philoſopher, 
mild, ſmiling, unaſſuming. He was deeply 
affected by the death or ſickneſs of a friend, 
looking on friendſhip as the greateſt of earthly 
bleſſings, He was himſelf an univerſal friend: 


* A ſervice of danger. 


to 
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to be a man was a claim on his benignity, in 
exact proportion to the merit, or demerit, of 
the individual : thoſe alone were left to them- 
ſelves, whoſe very bad conduct afforded no 
hopes of amendment. Venus and the Graces 
always attended bim; and, as it is ſaid in the 
Comedy *, perſuaſion ſat upon his lips. Hence 
it was, that, after a while, not only the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Athens, but the whole 
body of the people, were ſtruck with admira- 
tion, looking up to him as to ſomething more 
than man; though, at firſt, his undaunted man- 
ner of ſpeaking his mind had given great of- 
fence, Nor were there wanting thoſe who 
treated him as Anytus and Melitus had for- 
merly treated Socrates. Nobody, they ſaid, 
had ever ſeen him offering ſacrifice, nor had he 
ever been initiated in the Elcuſinian myſteries ꝙ. 
Againſt theſe charges he nobly defended him- 
ſelf, with a mixture of the pleaſantry and 
ſeverity of his wit. In a white robe, and with 
a garland on his head, he entered the affembly, 


* In a remaining fragment of Eupolis. 

+ For an account of this Free-maſonry, the reader 1s 
referred to“ Warburton!s Diſſertation on the Sixth 
Encid,“ and Dr. Beattic's admirable Anſwer to it. 
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and begged of the Athenians not to wonder at 
his conduct. He had never made an oblation 
to Minerva,” he ſaid, © it was true, becauſe he 
did not know before that the Goddeſs was in 
any want of it, With regard to the myſteries, 
his reaſon, he ſaid, for not being initiated was, 
that, if he ſhould find any thing bad in them, 
he could not forbear entering his caveat againſt 
them ; and, on the other hand, if there ſhould 
be any thing good in them, he was not ſo little 
a philanthropiſt, as not to let every body know 
it,” On hearing this, the Athenians, who be- 
fore were ready to ſtone him, preſently changed 
their tone and their intention, and ever after 
looked on him with honour, reverence, and 
admiration, forgetting how much he had pro- 
voked them in the beginning of his ſpeech. 
© Here,” ſaid he, © Athenians, in me you 
behold a victim ready crowned ! Why do not you 
ſacrifice me? You, who never yet had any ſenſe 
in your ſacrifices ?” 

The reader ſhall now have ſome ſtrokes * of 
his wie, 


Favorinus, having heard that Demonax made 


* More than are worth repeatiog. 


a jeſt 
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a jeſt of his ſpeeches, calling them a jumble of 
bad proſe and worſe poetry, came to him, and 
alked, who it was that preſumed to ridicule his 
performances: It is a man,” replied Demo- 
nax, ** who has a pair ofears not eaſily impoſed 
on.“ © And pray,” ſaid the Sophiſt, “ how 
came you, from a beardleſs boy to become a 
philoſopher ? What ſtock had you to ſet up 
with?“ © With the ſtock,” anſwered De- 
monax, „ that does not belong to you x.“ 
Another day, being aſked by the ſame Sophiſt 
what ſe& of philoſophers he belonged to, 
t How do you know,” ſaid Demonax, that I 
am a philoſopher of any ſe& ?” Saying which, 
he turned away and laughed. What do you 
find to laugh at?“ ſaid Favorinus. © 1 laugh, 
replied Demonax, “at your making a beard 
the criterion of philoſophy : Pray, where 1s 
yours?“ Another Sophiſt, a native of Sidonia, 
who made ſome figure at Athens, and who 
boaſted of having fathomed all the depths of 
the ſeveral ſes, thus ſounded his own praiſes : 
« If Ariſtotle call me to the Lyceum, thither 


* Favorinus, it ſeems, was qualified for an opera- 
finger, if operas had then been in faſhion, 


will 
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will J go; if Plato to the Academy, there ſhall 
he ſee me; if Zeno to the Pœcile, at the Pœ- 
cile I will attend him; if Pythagoras ſhould 
command filence, I would not ſay a word 
more.” * Hark you, Sir,” ſaid Demonax, 
getting up from his ſeat, Pythagoras calls out 
Silence!“ A well-dreſſed Macedonian youth, 
beautiful and vain, had a mind to ſhew his wit 
as well as his fine perſon, and propoſed a cap- 
tious queſtion, with a ſophiſtical ſyllogiſm, 
which Demonax was deſired to end“. © End!” 
anſwered Demonax, I ſee you at your wit's 
end,” On this the young man grew angry : 
« 1 will ſoon ſhew you,” ſaid he, “ what it is 
to affront a man.” © A man!” anſwered De- 
monax ; I did not know you had ſuch a thing 
about you.” An Olympic wreſtler was ſo 
much offended, becauſe Demonax had ſeen him 
appear in an embroidered coat, that he flung a 
ſtone at him, and broke his head; by which 
every man preſent was as much hurt as if he 
had received the blow himſelf; and they cried 
out, one and all, Go immediately to the ma- 


* The original is a pun, which it is not eaſy to 
tranſlate, 


giſtrate.“ 
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giſtrate.” No, no,” ſaid Demonax, “ thy 
bulineſs is with the ſurgeon,” Happening, in 
one of his walks, to find a gold ring, he ſtuck 
up an advertiſement in the market-place, ſig- 
nifying, that whoever had loſt it, by applying 
to him, might have it again, on giving a proper 
deſcription, Preſently, came a very fine young 
man to claim it; who, when he was queſtioned 
as to the weight, gem, and impreſſion, was at 
a loſs for an anſwer. © My pretty boy,” ſaid 
Demonax, ** take care of your own ring, and 
let the loſer have this.“ A Roman ſenator, on 
introducing his pale puny ſon to him, uſed 
theſe words: © My ſon ſalutes you.” O yes,” 
ſaid Demonax, * your ſon, no doubt, he is ſo 
like his mother!“ To Onoratus, a Cynic phi- 
loſopher, going about in a bear's ſkin, he gave 
the name of Arcteſilaus *. Being aſked what 
was the perfection of human happineſs, he an- 
ſwered, © Liberty; and being told, that mul. 


* A joke that would be rejected by the editor of “ Joe 
Miller; eſpecially it he ſhould happen not to know the 
meaning of the Greek word agzro;, Theſe witticiſms are 
not very cloſely rendered ; to a poor jeſt common charity 
ſuggeſts a little relief, 


titudes 
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titudes were happy, if liberty could make them 
ſo. No ſuch thing,” ſaid he, © only thoſe 
who neither hope nor fear.” That cannot 
be,” anſwered the queriſt; * for we are all of 
us the ſlaves of both.” “ But without any 
reaſon,” ſaid Demonax ; for, do bet conſider 
the affairs of this world, and you will perceive 
the good and the bad to be of ſuch ſhort dura. 
tion, as not to be fit objects for either hope or 
fear. Peregrinus, who was nicknamed Pro- 
teus, found fault with his laughing and joking, 
and making himſelf ſo very familiar.“ De- 
monax,” ſaid he, © you do not act the dog 
well,” „ No, Peregrinus,” replied he,“ nor 
you the man.” There was a certain naturaliſt, 
who had a great deal to ſay about the Antipodes. 
Demonax ſhewed him his own ſhadow, in a 
well, ' with his head where his feet ſhould be, 
and aſked him, What he thought now of his 
Antipodes *.” A man was boaſting, one day, 
of being ſo great a magician, that he could at 
any time get whatever he wanted any body to 
give him, by only ufing an incantation. * There 


* Demonax was more merry than wiſe: the laugh has 
been long turned againſt him. 
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is nothing extraordinary in that,” ſaid Demo- 
nax, I profeſs the magical art as well as you; 
and, if you will but go along with me, you 
ſhall ſee me charm the baker out of a loaf of 
bread ; money, Sir, is my charm; do you 
know of any other more effectual?“ When the 
famous Herod was fo grievouſly afflicted at the 
untimely death of his beloved Pollux, for 
whom he had ordered his chariot and horſes to 
be ready, and a ſupper to be provided, Demo- 
nax, ſtepping up, told him, that he had brought 
him a letter from the deceaſed, Herod was 
glad to hear this; and, giving into. the trick 
put upon him, aſked if Pollux wanted any 
thing. O yes,” replied Demonax, * he 
wants your company, and 1s very angry becauſe 
you do not come to him.” Another time, 
when this fond father had ſhut himſelf up in 


darkneſs, the better to indulge his grief, De- 


monax declared himſelf a magician, who was 
both able and willing to call up the ſhade of 
his child, provided he would mention the names 
of any three men, who had never ſuffered grief, 
Herod puzzled his brain, but could not even 
thivk of one. How ridiculous, then, do 
you make yourſelf,” ſaid Demonax, to ima- 

gine, 
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gine, that you are the only unhappy man, when 
you cannot find an individual exempted from 
ſorrow !'! He uſed to make himſelf very merry 
at the expence of thoſe who uſe hard words 
and antiquated phraſes; of which a certain 
talker being more than commonly full, I 
aſked you a queſtion,” ſaid Demonax, „in the 
language of this preſent age, and you anſwer 
me in the language ſpoken by Agamemnon.“ 
Toa friend, who propoſed going to the temple 
of Aſculapius, to pray together for the health 
of his ſon: “ So then, you think,” ſaid he, 
the God cannot hear us where we are *] ve are 
at too great a diſtance, I ſuppoſe.” Obſerving a 
pair of ignorant philoſophers engaged in a diſ- 
pute, the one aſking fooliſh queſtions, and the 
other giving fooliſh anſwers : “ One of theſe 


* Nay, prithee, good wife, ceaſe to ſtun the Gods 

With thanking them that you have found your daughter ; 

Unleſs you fancy they are like yourſelf, 

And think, they cannot underſtand a thing 

Unleſs ſaid o'er aud o'er a hundred times. 

Chremes to Soſtrata, in Terence, 
Colman's Tranſlation, 

This, in the original, is one of ſeveral inſtances of 

humour in Terence, overlooked by Hud, 


Vor. IV. Hh fellows,” 
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fellows,” ſaid Demonax, “ is drawing milk 
from a he-goat, and the other holding a ſieve 
to catch it in.” Agathocles, the peripatetic, 
boaſting himſelf to be the firſt and only logi- 
cian: * If you are the firſt,” ſaid Demonax, 
* you cannot be the only one; and, if the 
only one, you cannot be the firſt.” Cethegus, 
a perſon of conſular rank, was ſent on an em- 
baſſy into Aſia, where he ſaid and did ſo many 
ridiculous things, that one of his companions, 
who could not help taking notice of his con- 
duct, called him a great fool. © Fool enough, 
to be ſure,” ſaid Demonax, © but not great!“ 
Happening to ſee Apollonius, the philoſopher, 
with a number of his diſciples, going to Rome 
to give leſſons to the Emperor: There goes 
Apollonius and his Argonauts *,“ ſaid De- 
monax. A man aſking him, whether he thought 
the ſoul immortal: “ Yes,” ſaid he, © juſt as 
immortal as every thing elſe.” Concerning 
Herod, he obſerved, “that Plato was in the 
right, to inſiſt on our having more ſouls than 


* A double joke 1s here intended, There was another 


Apollorins, whoſe poem on the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts to Culchis is {till extant, The ſame motive, ac- 
cording to Lemonax, occal.oned this expedition to Rome. 


One; 
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one; otherwiſe, Herod could not be ſo ridi- 
culous as to expect Regilla and Pollux at his 
ſupper, after they were dead, and two of their 
ſouls departed.” He aſked, in a public aflem- 
bly, with what face the Athenians could pre- 
tend to exclude Barbarians from their myſteries, 
when Eumolpus, who inſtituted them, was 
himſelf no other than a Barbarian of "Thrace. 
He was once going to ſea, in very bad weather ; 
when a friend admoniſhed him of his danger, 
aſking whether he was not afraid of being 
ſhipwrecked, and devoured by fiſnes. No,” 
replied he, © not at all afraid, I ſhould be 
ungrateful to take it ill, if the fiſhes were to 
eat me: I often eat them.” He adviſed a cer- 
tain wretched declaimer to improve himſelf by 
frequent practice. So I do,” ſaid he, “I 
am in conſtant practice; I declaim to myſelf.” 
„ Nay, then,” ſaid Demonax, © I do not 
wonder at your running on as you do, fince you 
practiſe before fo bad a judge.” Seeing a man 
making a trade of prophecy ; * cannot find 
out what pretence you can have,” ſaid Demo- 
nax, to expect money for your predictions. If 
you could reverſe the decrees of fate, I own 
you could not be too well rewarded ; but, as 

Hh 2 you 
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you cannot, of what uſe is your divina- 
tion ?” An old Roman warrior, who kept his 
hand in by fighting with a poſt, aſked Demo- 
nax what he thought of it. © I think,” re- 
plied Demonax, * that you would beat an 
enemy made of wood.” He was never at a loſs 
to anſwer an impertinent queſtion. A jeering 
fellow, one day, aſked him, how many pounds 
of ſmoke might be got by burning a thou- 
ſand pounds of wood, © Weigh the aſhes,” 
ſaid Demonax, ** all the reſt will be ſmoke,” 
One Polybius, a man ſo illiterate, that he had 
not learnt to ſpeak his own mother-tongue, was 
boaſting, in bad Greek, of being a freeman of 
Rome. Why did not the Emperor, “ ſaid 
Demonax, © before he conferred that honour 
upon you, firſt make you a freeman of Athens ?” 
Obſerving a man richly dreſſed, who ſeemed 
not a little proud of his purple border, he went 
up to him, and taking hold of his robe, told 
him, * it was only ſecond-hand, the caſt-off coat 
of a ſheep “. Making ſome difficulty of going 
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The fur, that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
Poe. 


into 
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into a hot bath, when ſomebody called him 
coward: * Coward!” ſaid he; my being 
boiled will not fave my country.“ *© What do 
you think,“ a perſon aſked, “ is going on in 
the other world?“ „ When I arrive there,” 
ſaid he, I will write you word.” Admetus, a 
fooliſh poet, had written his own epitaph, in 
theſe words : 


Earth, take Admetus' leavings here! 
He's gone above the ſtarry iphere ! 


Which, he ſaid, he had ordered by his laſt will 
and teſtament to be inſcribed on his monument. 
« Tt is ſo fine an epitaph,” ſaid Demonax, 
ſmiling, © that I am ſorry the inſcribing it on 
your monument ſhould have been ſo long de- 
layed.” Somebody obſerving, that the calves 
of his legs exhibited ſymptoms of decay: 
« Yes,” ſaid Demonax, © it is very true; they 
have felt the teeth of Cerberus,” Secing a 
Lacedemonian ſcourging one of his domeſticks, 
he aſked him what he meant by putting him» 
ſelf thus on a level with a flave. He told 
a young woman, named Danae, who was 
going to law with her brother, that ſhe 
might go when ſhe would, for ſhe was not 

Hh 3 Danae, 
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Danae “, the daughter of Acriſius. Of all 
others, he was wont to be moſt ſevere on thoſe 
who made a profeſſion of philoſophy, not for the 
ſake of diſcovering the truth, but merely from 
vanity and oftentation ; and obſerving a Cynick 
with his wallet and cloak, and a peſtle for a ſtaff, 
who talked of outdoing Antiſthenes, Crates, and 
Diogenes: “ None of your lies!“ exclaimed 
Demonax, “ ſtick to your peſtle” ! Seeing a 
number of unſkilful wreſtlers, who, contrary 
to all rule and order, were biting one anather : 
„J underſtand now,” ſaid he, „why our wreſt- 
lers are complimented with the name of lions.” 
A proconſul, whoſe cuſtom it was, to apply hot 
pitch to his legs and other parts of his body, that 
ſo he might be able to pluck off the hairs, was 
reprimanded by a Cynick, who got upon a 
great ſtone. and brought a heavy charge againſt 
him for his effeminacy. This ſo angered the 
proconſul, that he ordered him to be cudgelled, 


* Commentators are ſomewhat puzzled to find out the 
joke intended here, Perhaps this Danae was not ſuch a 
beauty as the other; not one to bekept, like her, under lock 
and key, but who might ſafely be truiled beyond her fa- 
ther's threſhold, without any great danger of being run 
away with, or caught in a ſhower, by Jupiter, 


and 
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and was going to baniſh him; when Demonax 
interfered, and begged him off, ſaying, that a 
Cynick had the privilege of being ſaucy. 
“ Well,” ſays the proconſul, “ at your requeſt, 
this once I forgive him ; bur, if he ſhould ever 
dare to do it a ſecond time“ “ If he ſhould,” 
interrupted Demonax, “ even ſerve him as you 
ſerve yourſelf,” A general, who had been ap- 
pointed to the government of a large province, 
and the command of the Emperor's fo:ces, was 
enquiring how he might beſt maintain his poſt, 
Keep your temper,” ſaid Demonax ; “ ſeld om 
ſpeak, always hear“. Being aſked whether he 
eat ſweet cakes, Do you think,” ſaid he, 
© that the bees make honey for nobody but 
fools? Obſerving a ſtatue wich only one hand 
in the Pæcile, “ At laſt,” ſays he, the Athe- 
dians have honoured “ Cynegyrus with a brazen 

ſtarue,” 


* It was kind in the ſtatuary to give him a hand, which 
was in no danger of being chopped off by a Perſian cutla's, 
Cynegyrus, after making a prodigious ſlaughter at Mara- 
thon, purſued the flying enemy to their ſhips, one of wh:ch 
(the Admiral's, I preſume) he grappled firſt with his right 
hand, then with his left, and lait of all with his mouth. 
Hiſtorians do not inform us, what injury his teeth ſuſtain- 

H h 4 ed 
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ſtatue.” Rufinus, the lame peripatetick, , would 
conſtantly be limping about in public; which 
occaſioned Demonax to remark, that nothing 
in nature bas mor? impudence in it than a lame 
philoſopher always on his feet. Epictetus found 
great fault with him for leading a ſingle life, ad- 
viſing him by all means to marry, and beget 
children, that he might leave a memorial of 
himielt ; but Demonax cut him ſhort by aſking 
him for one of his daughters *. What he ſaid 
to Herminus, the Ariſtotelian, is worthy of be- 
ing remembered. While that vile fellow was in 
the habit of doing every thing bad, he was con- 


ed on the occaſion, but are unanimons in lamenting the 
total4oſs of his fingers and thumbs. See Herodotus, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Valerius Maximus, Juſtir, &c, Juſtin 
wonders at his not being tired under ſuch untoward cir- 
cumitances ; but it is always the part of a hero to perſe- 
vere. : 
For Widdrington I needs muſt wail, 
As one in doleful dumps; 
For, when his legs were ſmitten off, 
He ſtill fought on the ſtumps. 
CnEVvIY CHACE. 


* Epictetus was himſelf, it ſeems, a batchelor, and the 
older of the two, 


tinually 
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tinually talking of Ariſtotle and his categories &: 
« Upon my word”, ſaid Demonax, “ you richly 
deſerve all the ten.” The Athenians, not to be 
behind-hand with the people of Corinth, were 
about to exhibit a ſpectacle of gladiators ; 
when Demonax, ſtepping into the aſſembly, 
adviſed them to begin with demoliſhing the 
altar of mercy. Going once to O!\ mpia, 
the Elians would have votcd him a flatue of 
braſs. By no means,” faid he, “ unleſs you 
mean to affront your anceſtors, who never crec- 
ted one either for Socrates, or Diogenes. I 
heard him one day tell a lawyer, that laws were 
of no manner of uſe, ſince they are not wanted 
for good men, and the bad are made no better 
by them. This verſe of Homer was continually 
quoted by him : 
Alike regretted in the duſt he lies, 
Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies +. 

He was pleaſed with the Cynical ſpeeches of 
Therſites; and, being aſked which of the phi- 
loſophers he liked beſt, made this anſwer : 


* Category, xzaryysiz, as it is uſed by Ariſtotle, means 
an arrangement ; as uſed by Demonax, an accuſation, 
The reader underſtands the pun, though it cannot be 
tranſlated. 


+ Hom. Il. IX. 320, Pope's tranſlation. 
2 «© They 
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« They are all excellent; but Socrates I reve- 
rence, Diogenes I admire, and Ariſtippus I 
love.” He lived almoſt to the age of one hun- 
dred years, without ſickneſs, without pain, 
without giving trouble, without any obligation, 
always at the ſervice of his triends, and enemies 
he had none. The Athenians, and indeed all 
Greece, ſet ſo high a value upon him, that, 
whenever an opportunity offered, the principal 
perſons roſe from their ſeats to do him honour, 
and all was ſilence and attention. When very 
old, he found every houſe his home, where he 
was welcomed to ſup and fleep, being regarded 
as the good genius of the family. The women, 
who ſold bread in the ſtreets, would call to him 
as he paſſed along, and thought themſelves hap- 
py when he would accept of a loaf : and to him, 
whom they called their father, the children were 
delighted to offer their fruit, When a ſedition 
had ariſen at Athens, his appearance in the aſ- 
ſembly was ſufficient to put an end to it. The 
people no ſooner ſaw him than they returned to 
their duty ; and he retired without ſpeaking a 
word. At laſt, when he found his ſtrength ex- 
hauſted, ſo that he was no longer able to help 
himſelf, he ſpoke tothoſe who wereabout him, in 
the language of the crier at the publick games. 
The 
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The ſport is o'er, the games are done: 
Time calls aloud, Be gone! B. gone! 


After this, refuſing all nouriſhment, he pre- 
ſerved to his laſt moment the ſame pleaſant 
countenance, by which he had all his life been 
diſtinguiſhed. A little before his death, he was 
aſẽ ed whether he choſe to leave any orders about 
his funeral: © Give yourſclves no concern about 


2 99 


that,” ſaid he; “you will be directed by your 
noſes what to do with me.” ** Surely,” ex- 


claimed his friend, © the remains of tuch a 
man are not to be expoſed to birds and dogs!” 
« Why not?” he anſwered ; * that is the way 
to be good for ſomething after | am dead.” 
The Athenians honoured him with a publick fu- 
neral, which. was truly magnificent: they long 
lamented him. They crowned with laurels the 
* conventent ſeat, on which he uſed to reſt him- 
ſelf, adoring it as ſomething ſacred. The phi- 
loſophers carried him to his grave on their 
ſhoulders, and every body attended the funeral. 

1 have collected theſe few particulars, with a 


view of enabling my readers to eſtimate the value 
of ſo extraordinary a man, 


* Demonax had told them before to follow their noſes. 


TOXARIS. 
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TOXARIS. 


A DIALOGUE ON FRIENDSHIP. 


MNESIPPUS AND ToxARIs. 


Mncſippus, W naTdo you ſay, Toxaris ? 
that you Scythians ſacrifice to Pylades and Oreſ- 
tes, believing them to be gods? 

Toxaris, We do facrifice to Pylades and 
Oreſtes moſt certainly, Mneſippus, but without 
believing them to be gods: we only conſider 
them as good men. 

Mne/ippus. Have you any law enjoining ſuch 
ſacrifices ? 

Toxaris. Ves; and, beſides, we have feſtivals 
and publick ſolemnities in honour of the virtu- 
ous dead, 

Mngſippus. But why? what do you expect 
from having the dead on your ſide ? 

Toxaris, If they do us no good, they will do 


us no harm. But, Sir, it is the living, for whom 
we 
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we are chiefly concerned, being of opinion, that 
they, ſeeing the honours paid to our great men 
departed, may be thus induced to follow their 
good example, 

Mneſippus. You are right enough in that. 
But I want to know how you came to fix on 
Pylades and Oreſtes, as perſons worthy of 
divine honours? two men, not only ſtrangers to 
you, but enemies into the bargain. They had 
been ſhipwrecked on the coaſt, when your anceſ- 
tors, the old Scythians, took them priſoners, 
and would have ſacrificed them both to Diana, 
if they had not outwitted their Keepers, broke 
through the guard, and murdered your king. 
Not content with that, they laid violent hands 
on the prieſteſs, carried off even the goddeſs 
herſelf, ſet your laws at defiance, and failed 
away with their booty. If ſuch men are to be 
honoured, you take good care they may never 
be wanting. Look back, I befeech you, on 
times paſſed, and judge for yourſelves how you 
would like to have Pylades and Oreſtes multi- 
plied amongſt you. It appears to me, that you 
would very ſoon be left without any gods at all, 
if the reſt were thus expoſed to be made cap- 
tives, and tranſported to ſome ſtrange country; 

unleſs 
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unleſs indeed you reſolve to recruit your deities, 
by making gods of thoſe who come to ſteal 
them, and offer ſacrifice as the reward of ſacri- 
lege! But perhaps you have your reaſons ; 
they may have done you ſervice in ſome other 
reſpect. Still this muſt be granted, that you 
were not always to eager to acknowledge their 
divinity ; and your offering victims to thoſe who 
were very near being victims themſelves, is a 
paradox that I wiſh you to explain. To me 
ſuch conduct appears ridiculous, and utterly in- 
conſiſtent. 

Toxaris. You yourſelf have borne teſtimony 
to the gallant actions of Pylades and Oreſtes. 
For two perſons to attempt ſo arduous a taſk, 
to ſail in diſtant ſeas unexplored by any other 
Greek, except the Argonauts, undaunted by 
the reports of inhoſpitable climates and ſavage 
inhabitants, to exert themſelves ſo bravely when 
taken, after that, not only to effect their eſcape, 
but to take vengeance for their wrongs on the 
king, and carry off the goddeſs in their ſhip ; 
ſurely all this was enough, it muſt be allowed, 
to merit the moſt diſtinguiſhed honours. And 
yet, after all, it is not merely for this, that we 
rank Pylades and Oreſtes with our heroes. 

Mnęſippus. 
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Mueſippus. If not, then, tell me what other 
notable exploit they ever performed ; for, as 
to their long voyages, I can ſhew you mer- 
chants, not a few, far better entitled than either 
of them to be called travellers ſupernatural, 
What think you of the Phœnicians, who fail 
not only to Pontus, Mzotis, and even Boſ- 
phorus, but traverſe the whole Grecian and 
Barbarian ſeas? In the courſe of the year no 
part of the coaſt eſcapes them, being commonly 
out till the latter end of autumn, when they 
return home with a cargo of falt-fiſh, and other 
ſuch articles as huckſters deal in. Would you 
make gods of them too ? 

Toxaris. Only mind, my good friend, how 
much better judges of good men we are than 
you. Who has ever ſeen at Argos, or My- 
cenz, any monument of Pylades and Oreſtes ? 
But we, Barbarians as you call us, have erected, 
in Scythia, a temple to the two friends, where 
ſacrifices are offered, and no appropriate honour 
is neglected: their being ſtrangers was no ob- 
jection to us, who never enquire where a man 
was born, nor whether he was a friend or an 
enemy to us, provided he has been virtuous. 
In. that caſe, by rendering him his due praiſe, 


we 
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we conſider him as one of ourſelves. In theſe 
two men we found nothing ſo much to raiſe 
our admiration as their having been patterns of 
friendſhip, heaven born legiſlators, inſtructing 
mankind in every circumſtance of life, and 
therefore well entitled to the eſteem and vene- 
ration of every honeſt Scythian. Whatever aid 
they gave to each other, whatever dangers and 


difficulties they underwent together, our an- 


ceſtors engraved on a pillar of braſs, which 
ſtands in the Oreſtœunt, and the very fiſt 


thing required of our children by law is to read 


and remember that inſcription. No child of 
ours, but would ſooner forget the name of his 
father, than the noble deeds of Pylades and 
Oreſtes. Every incident recorded on the pillar 
is alſo painted on the walls of the Temple, 
where you ſee Oreſtes on a voyage with his 
friend, his ſhip daſhed to pieces on the rocks, 
himſelf taken priſoner, and Iphigenia, with her 
flour and falt, preparing him for ſacrifice. In 
another part, he is repreſented free from fhis 
chains, ſlay ing Thoas, and ſeveral others; then 
again appear the two friends ready to ſail, car- 
ry ing off Iphigenia and the Goddeſs, while the 
Scythians are doing their utmoſt to prevent it. 

Some 
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Some ate clinging to the ſtern, trying to get 
dn board, ſome wounded in the attempt, and 
others, frightened, fave themſelves by ſwim- 
ming back to the land: and here is diſplayed 
the invincible attachment of the friends to each 
dther. Each of the two is tepreſented in the 
picture as he appeared in the conflict, expoſing 
himſelf to ſave his friend, wiſhing rather to 
receive in his own body the mortal wound de- 
ſigned for him. The warmth of their affection, 
their equal and'mutual participation of whatever 
evils befel them, their perſevering fidelity, their 
kindneſs, their vetacity, their conſiſtency of 
character, appeared to us ſomething more than 
human, as the impulſe of a ſpirit 'above that 
of mere mortals; of whom, indeed, the gene- 
rality are willing enough to partake with their 
friends of the proſperous gale, and out of hu- 
mour if they do not: but, alas! the wind no 
ſooner changes, than the unfortunate are left to 
themſelves, to encounter their perils at their 
own coſt! With us, you ate to know, nothing 
is put in competition with friendſhip; a Scy- 
thian is never ſo well pleaſed, as when he is 
allowed to ſhare in the troubles and afflitions of 
his friend; and would account it the higheft 

Vor. IV. 11 diſgrace 
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diſgrace to deſert or betray him. No won» 
der, then, at our honouring Pylades and 
Oreſtes, men ſo much diſtinguiſhed by the 
practice of that virtue, which we eſteem the 
oreateſt, For this we call them the Coraci; 
a term, in our language, which ſignifies the 
guardian-angels of friendſhip. 

Mnefippus. T now perceive, Toxaris, that war 
is not the only diſtinguiſhing talent of the Scy- 
thians, but that your words are as keen as your 
arrows. The divine honours paid to Pylades 
and Oreſtes, I am now convinced, are no other 
than the tribute of juſtice. I did not know 
how excellent a painter you are, till you ſet 
before my eyes the pictures of the Oreſtceum, 
ſo finely exhibiting every circumſtance of the 
battle, with the wounds received by each of 
your favourites in defence of his friend, How 
could I ever imagine, that a people ſo inhoſ- 
pitable, ſo wild and ſavage, as I had conceived 
you to be, ſo conſtantly engaged in quarrels, 
always ſubje&t to ſuch fierce reſentment, a 
people reported to make a meal on a dead 
parent, could. have any friendſhip for their 
neareſt relations ? 

Toxaris. I ſhall not, at preſent, enter into 


any 
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any diſpute with you concerning our fathers 
and mothers, whether or no we have leſs filial 
| piety than you; but that the Scythians are 
much more faithful to their friends, that they 
entertain a much higher idea of friendſhip than 
the Greeks, is a matter of demonſtration, By 
your own country gods! I beg and beſeech you, 
not to take any thing amiſs, that I may have 
occaſion to mention, as having fallen under my 
own obſervation, duting my ſtay amongſt you. 
Nobody, I own, can talk about friendſhip better 
than a Gteek does; but I have found talking 
and doing to be different things : all he does is 
to praiſe it, and tell others how good it is: 
for, no ſooner does he ſee an occafion to prac- 
tiſe it, than this traitor to his own words flies 
off from his duty, and leaves poor friendſhip in 
the lurch. When you behold ſcenes of friend- 
ſhip repreſented on the ſtage ; when you ſee it 
ſiruggling with diſtreſs, and in the utmoſt 
danger, you not only applaud, but weep ; 
though you have no heart to be moved at the 
reality, no hand to lend aſſiſtance in adverſity 
unfeigned. In fuch a caſe, the tragedy ex- 
cites not your ſympathy ; your feelings vaniſh 
as a dream, and you act the part of a mute in 

1i 2 the 
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the play, who opens a wide mouth, but ſays 
not a word: to you belongs the theory, to us 
the practice. Let us then leave the friends of 
former ages to reſt in peace, in the recounting 
of which you might poſſibly be more than a 
match for me, ſupported as you are by the 
unerring evidence of poets, who ſing ſo ſweetly 
of Achilles. and Patroclus, Theſeus and Piri- 
tnoiis, and the reſt of the tribe. Let us pro— 
duce our examples from our own times; let 
yours be from Greece, mine from Scythia. 
Such a conteſt will be moſt honourable to the 
victor, by bringing forward his own country 
as the moſt illuſtrious in friendſhip, For my 
part, I would rather be vanquiſhed in ſingle 
combat, and have my right hand cut off, ac- 
cording to our law, than that I, a Scythian, 
ſhould yield to you, a Greek, in this particular, 
Maeſtppus. Your quiver is fo full, and you 
know fo well how to hit the mark you aim at, 
that it requires no little reſolution to enter the 
liſts with you; and yet, when Greece is at 
ſtake, I cannot be the daſtard to give it up 
tamely, If an army of Scythians could be 
conquered by no more men than two, as you 
{o pathetically prove from your fables and pie- 
tures ; 
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tures; what a ſhame would it be ſor the whole 
multitude of Greeks, in ſo many nations and 
cities, to make no defence againſt a ſingle 
aſſailant! For ſuch a cowardly conduct, I 
might fairly expect to forfeit my tongue, though 
[ ſaved my hand. But how is the diſpute to be 
maintained? Is each of us to produce the 
ſame number of friendly actions? or is he to be 
declared conqueror, who produces more than 
the other ? 9 95 

Toxaris. By no means: we are not to judge 
by quantity, but quality. If your arrows prove 
ſharper, and pierce deeper than mine, though 
no more in number, they will make greater 
wounds, and J ſhall yield ſo much the ſooner, 

Muneſippus. Very well: how many examples 
ſhall we have? What ſay you to five for each 
of us ? 

Toxaris. J have no objection to five. Do 
you begin, then, firſt of all, ſwearing to tell 
only the truth; ſince it is eaſy enough to in- 
vent a lie, and often very difficult to prove 
it one; whereas, if you take your oath, it 
would be impiety not to believe you. 

Mneſippus. Let us be ſworn by all means, if 
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vou think it neceſſary ; but which of our Gods 


ſhall I invoke ? Jupiter Philius * ? 

Toxaris. Jupiter Philius for you; and I will 
match him with one of my own. 

Mneſippus. Bear witneſs, Jupiter Philius, that 
every thing I am going to ſay, either of my 
knowledge, or from the information of others, 
is ſtrictly true, without any fabulous embelliſh- 
ment. I begin with relating the friendſhip of 
Agathocles and Dinias, ſo much talked of in 
Ionia. Agathocles, who has not been long 
dead, was a native of Samos, not diſtinguiſhed 
above others by birth or fortune, but by his 
attachment to his friend Dinias of Epheſus, the 
ſon of Lyſion. Theſe two had been intimate 
from their childhood. Dinias had become very 
rich all of a ſudden; and, as is uſual on ſuch 
an occaſion, his houſe ſwarmed with viſitors, 
who could eat, and drink, and make merry ; 
their ſale pretenſion to the title of friends. 
Agathocles was not greatly delighted with ſuch 
company and ſuch doings; nevertheleſs, he 
was accuſtomed to make one amongſt them, 
without being particularly noticed by Dinias, 
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ho, from having hitherto conſidered him in no 
other light than a paraſite, became at laſt very 
ſeriouſly offended with him ; for Agathocles, it 
ſeems, let no opportunity ſlip of putting him 
in mind of his origin, and adviſing him care- 
fully to huſband thoſe poſſeſſions, which his 
father had bequeathed to him, the fruit of 
ſuch uncommon induſtry, In return for which 
admonitions, Dinias no longer invited him to 
his entertainments, but enjoyed them without 
him ; and, ſurrounded by his flatterers, wiſhed 
himſelf not to be ſeen by Agathocles. At 
length the unfortunate Dinias was made to 
believe, that Chariclea, the wife of Demonax, 
a great man of Epheſus, was violently in love 
with him. They managed matters ſo, that he 
had letters frequently from her, with half-wi- 
thered garlands, ſavings of apples from her 
ſweet lips, and other allurements, which artful 
women are never at a loſs for. By theſe, un- 
wary young men, who fancy themſelves objects 
of defire, are eafily caught in the ſnare, At 
the ſame time, this Chariclea was the accom- 
pliſhed woman of pleaſure, who never checked 
any man's inclination : let him but look at her, 
and he was ſure to have her conſent by an amo- 
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rous nod of the head, She certainly was une- 
qualled, by any of her trade, in ſubduing the 
indifferent, in fixing the fond lover, in feeding 
his paſſion, ſometimes with flattery, ſometimes 
by a freak of anger, and now and then with 
affected diſdain, and predilection for a rival, 
In ſhart, there was not a trick or device fit for 
her purpoſe, with which ſhe was not perfectly well 
acquainted, The flatterers of Dinias neglected 


not their part in the play, but ſer all their wits 


to work, that he might become enamoured of 


Chariclea ; ſhe had already, ruined many ſuch 


as he was, had feigned a thouſand tender flames 
for inconſiderate young men, and brought many 
opulent families to miſery and want. Being 


trained by long practice in all the varieties af 


miſchief, ſhe no ſooner found this weak youth 
in her power, than ſhe determined not to let 
him eſcape from her talons, She held him 
faſt; got the entire poſſeſſion of him; and, 
while ſhe pretended herſelf a captive undone, 
was involving him in a thouſand calamities. 
She began with writing to him, and ſending her 
maid to watch his motions; to weep, and ex- 
preſs the greateſt concern for her poor miſtreſs, 


"almoſt ready io hang herſelf in deſpair ; till the 
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kappy ſwain had not a doubt remaining, that his 
fine perſon was enough to ſeduce not only her, 
but every wife in Epheſus. Thus, overcome 
by her wiles, he was made to comply with her 
defires, and was the obedient ſlave of a beau. 
tiful wanton, ſo expert in her trade, as always 
to model herſelf to his humour. She knew 
what to ſay, when to ſay nothing, when to 
ſigh, and when to drop a well-timed tear; to 
hang over him at his going from home, to run 
with ardour to meet him at his return; to 
ſuit her dreſs to his taſte, to ſing, to play; to 
leave no ſtratagem untried againſt him. At 
length, on perceiving him thoroughly ſteeped 
in love, ſhe hit on a thought, which could 
bardly fail; ſhe pretended to be with child by 
him; and that it was no longer poſſible for them 
to meet, as her huſband had heard of the affair, 
and kept ber in cloſe confinement. This was 
paſt all enduring : not to fee Chariclea, was 
miſery extreme; he wept ; he called for his 
ſycophants to condale with him: her name 
was ever in his mouth: he kiſſed the white 
marble ſtatue bearing her image : he threw 
himſelf on the ground, and rolled about like a 
madman, Inſtead of returning her half-eaten 
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apples and garlands, he made over to her his 
houſes and land, ſent her ſervants, rich dreſſes, 
and gold ia abundance; till, in a very ſhort 
ſpace of time, the houſe of Lyfion, the richeſt 
and moſt renowned of Ionia, became emptied 
and beggared. Dinias being thus ſucked dry, 
ſhe deſerted him, and made overtures to ano- 
ther, a Cretan youth, who was rich, and 
ready enough to believe her in love with him, 
Poor Dinias, neglected not only by his miſtreſs, 
but his ſycophants too, who all deſerted him at 
the ſame time, and for the ſame reaſon, had 
now recourſe to Agathocles, who was already 
no ſtranger to his miſerable ſtory. Dinias, how- 
ever, as ſoon as he could ſpeak for ſhame, told 
him every particular, his paſſion, his poverty, 
the inſolence of the woman, the preference ſhe 
gave to his rival, and ſummed up the whole by 
confeſſing himſelf unable to live without her. 
Agathocles did not think this the fit time to 
reproach him for his paſt behaviour, in ſlight- 
ing his friendſhip, and giving himſelf up to 
flatterers ; but went immediately, ſold his pa- 
ternal eſtate at Samos, which was his all, for 
three talents “, and brought him the money. 
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Dinias was now again worthy of notice; Cha- 
riclea diſliked him no longer; he again was 
favoured with her billets; and many a meſſage 
was ſent by the maid, with grievous complaints 
of her ſufferings in his abſence. Nor did his 
flatterers fail in their part: they had had their 
harveſt, and came now to pick up the glean- 
ings. Dinias agreed to an interview, and 
went at the hour appointed, ſoon after the 
uſual time of going to bed ; but, whether from 
the huſband having made the diſcovery him- 
ſelf, or whether, as ſome have ſuppoſed, by a 
preconcerted ſcheme. between him and his 
wife, Dinias had no ſooner entered the houſe, 
than Demonax, ſpringing up all at once from 
a ſly corner, ordered the doars to be made faſt, 
and poor Dinias to be ſecured; drawing his 
ſword at the ſame time, and threatening to give 
him a ſound drubbing, or throw him into the 
fire. Dinias, perceiving his fituation, and that 
there was no time to be loſt, ſnatched up a bar, 
which happened to lie within his reach, and 
beat out the brains of Demonax; then, turning 
to Chariclea, he ſerved her in the ſame manner, 
following his blows with her huſband's ſword. 
The ſervants, who had hitherto ſtood dumb 
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with. aſtoniſhment, as ſoon as they had reco. 
vered from their conſternation, endeavoured to 
lay hold of him; but he laid about him ſo 
furiouſly, ſword in hand, that they were all 
glad to get out of his way as well as they could, 
His bpfineſs was now to ſtcal a retreat, and go 
unobſerved to the houſe of Agathocles, where 
he ſpent the remainder of the night, conſulting 
with his friend on the beſt courſe to take on 
ſuch an emergency. By next day, the matter 
was no ſecret ; and Dinias, who did not deny 
what he had done, was apprehended by the 
guards, and carried before the Governor of 
Aſia: the Governor ſent him to the Emperor, 
by wha he was ſentenced to perpetual exile 
in the iſland Gyarus “, one of the Cyclades. 
Agathocles, who alone, of all his friends, at- 
tended him to the tribunal, as he had not for- 
ſaken him on former occaſions, ſo he would not 
on this; but became, of his own accord, a 
baniſhed man alſo, and accompanied him in 
his voyage to Italy, that he might be always 
at hand to aſſiſt him; and accordingly, when 


* The Botany-Bay of Antiquity. 
Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris, vel carcere dignum.“ 
JuvENaL. 
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they were there, and pinched for the neceſſaries 
of life, Agathocles ſupported him by the wages 
he received, as a diver for the purple-fiſh : 
there, in a long illnels, he adminiſtered to his 
wants; and even after his death remained on 
the iſland, as if aſhamed to go home, and 
abandon his friend, though his friend was no 
more : this is a recent inſtance ; as, I ſuppoſe, 
it is hardly five years ſince Agathocles died in 
zyarus. 6 

Toxaris. Why would not vou tell this ſtory 
without ſwearing to it? I might then have 
hal my doubts about the truth of it. Aga— 
thocles, I own, was a friend worthy of Scythia, 
Such another, I am afraid, will not be eaſily 
found in Greece. 

Anęſippus. No! you ſhall hear. I am going 
to tell you what Simylus, a Megarenſian pilot, 
told me; who ſwore he had ſeen it with his 
own eyes, and could not be deccived as to the 
fact. He was on his voyage, he ſaid, from 
Italy to Athens, about the ſetting of the ſeven 
ſtars, and had a great number of paſſengers on 
board, collected from. different places; and, 
amongſt others, Euthydicus, and his friend 
Damon, both from Chalcis, and both of about 
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the ſame age. Euthydicus was a ſtout hale 
man; but Damon looked pale and wan, not 
having yet recovered his ſtrength after a long 
Illneſs. They had had very fine weather, 
Simylus ſaid, as far as Sicily; but had ſcarcely 
paſſed the ſtraits, and got into the Tonian ſea, 
when they were overtaken by a moſt dreadful 
ſtorm of hail, winds roaring, waves rolling, 
and threatening every thing bad. Being driven 
before it, almoſt as far as Zacynthus; with not 
a rag of ſail, about midnight, when they were 
hauling out coils of rope to appeaſe the rage 
of the ſea, Damon, who was ſick with the 
toſſing of the ſhip, put his head over the fide, 
that he might empty his ſtomach ; which he 
had no ſooner done, than the contrary fide was 
heaved up by a wave, and he was thrown head- 
long into the ocean, Having his clothes on, 
and conſequently being leſs able to ſwim, he 
could but juſt keep his head above water, to 
cry that he was drowning. Euthydicus, who 
was undrefled, and in bed, fortunately hearing 
his cries, jumped up in an inftant, threw him- 
ſelf after him, caught hold of him juſt as he 
was finking, and lent him an arm to bear him 
up. The people on board ſaw very plainly, by 

the 
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the light of the moon, the pitiable condition of 
both, and would have been glad to give them 
any aſſiſtance ; but the wind was ſo high, all 
they could do was only to throw out ſome pieces 
of cork, a few long poles, and a ſhip-ladder, 
for the chance of their being able to catch hold 
of ſomething to eaſe them in ſwimming. Now 
tell me, I pray, where you will find a more no- 
table inſtance of active benevolence! Think of 
a man, in a dark night, fallen into a tempeſtuous 
ſea, with death every moment before his eyes; 
and think of another, ſo regardleſs of his own 
life, as to throw himſelf after him! Confider 
the foaming, the roaring, the daſhing of the 
waves on all fides of them; their deſperate 
ſituation in ſo diſmal a night; one of them, 
ready to be ſwallowed up, with his head juſt 
above water, ſtretching out his hand and calling 
for help ; while the other leaps in to partake of 
the danger, cleaving the billows, with no other 
fear than that of Damon being drowned before 
him! Think of all this, I ſay, and confeſs, 
that Euthydicus was no lukewarm friend. 


Toxaris, Were they drowned together ? or 


did they eſcape by a miracle? I fear the 
worſt, 


Mnefſippus. 
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Mneſippus. Give yourſelf no concern: they 
were both ſaved; and are at this moment pki- 
loſophers at Athens. So far I have followed 
Simylus, who ſaw no tnore of them that night. 
Euthydicus, himſelf, is my authority for the 
reſt of the ſtory ; and he ſays, that, during the 
remainder of the night, they buoyed themſelves 
up with the cork, and in the morning luckily 
met with the ladder, on which they mounted, 
and ſo floated happily to Zacynthus. 

After theſe two inſtances, I proceed to a 
third, not leſs extraordinary, 

Eudamidas, a Corinthian, a man extremely 
poor, had two rich friends, Aretæus, of his 
own city, and Charixenus, of Sicyon. This 
poor man, when he died, left a will, which to 
many, perhaps, may appear ridiculous, though, 
I hope, not ſo to you: you, who are contending 
for the nobleſt example of friendſhip, muſt 
needs know the value of it. He left behind 
him an aged mother, and a daughter, bequeath- 
ing the care and maintenance of the former to 
Aretæus; and to Charixenus, the diſpoſal of 
the latter in marriage, with the right of en- 
dowing her to the extent of his fortune, At the 
{ame time, the will provided, that, if either 

of 
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of his two friends ſhould happen to die, the 
ſurvivor ſhould be entitled to both the legacies, 
This will, being opened in the preſence of 
ſome perſons better acquainted with the po- 
yerty of the teſtator than with the character of 
the legatees, occaſioned no little mirth. What 
rare legacies !” ſaid every body laughing. 
« Happy Aretzus! happy Charixenes ! the 
dead is the heir of the living, and your eſtates 
are to be charged with the expences of a man 
in his grave.” Notwithſtanding this ridicule, 
the two executors made no ſcruple of accepting, 
the truſt, which, on the death of Charixenus, 
in leſs than a week, devolved wholly on Are- 
tæus. Aretæus, this heir of all heirs, was 
now the only one left to act for Charixenus, as 
well as himſelf ; and accordingly took the old 
woman immediately under his protection, letting 
her want for nothing. He divided his whole 
property, amounting to five talents, equally, 
between his friend's daughter and his own ; and, 
not long ago, ſaw them both married on the 
ſame day. What do you think, Toxaris? 
Was not the acceptance of ſuch an inheritance, 
was it not generous in Aretæus to pay ſuch a 
regard to the will of his friend ? Does he not 

Vol. IV. K K deſerve 
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deſerve to be propoſed as one of the five ? 
Toxaris. Undoubtedly, I cannot deny it; 
though, at the ſame time, I admire Euda- 
midas a great deal more, for the confidenee 
which he had placed in his two friends. To 
me it is a ſufficient proof, that he would have 
had no hefitation in doing as much for either 
of them, though they had both died inteſtate. 
Mneſippus, I believe fo; but let me proceed 
to my fourth example, Zenothemis, the Maſ- 
filian, ſon of Charmoleus. He was pointed out 
to me, when I was on an embaſly in Italy, a 
tall, handſome man, and ſaid to be very rich. 
I ſaw him in his carriage, on a journey, accom- 
panied by a woman ugly beyond expreſſion, 
She had but one eye; and ſhe ſeemed to have 
but one fide, the other was ſo ſhrunk and 


withered ; and, in ſhort, Nature had treated 


her ſo unkindly, that you would have been 
almoſt afraid to come near her. I was not a 
little aſtoniſhed, at ſeeing ſo fine a young man 
with ſuch a fright fitting by him ; when the 
Maſſilian, who had before made me obſerve 
them, and who, from being a neighbour, was 
well acquainted with the particulars, told me 
they were married, and how the match was 

: brought 
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brought about. Zenothemis, he faid, was the 
friend of Menecrates, the father of that ugly 
woman, a man of great wealth, and his equal 
in rank. Menecrates, however, was not long 
2ble to preſerve that wealth and rank, being 
deprived of both at once by the fix hundred 
ſenators, for having paſſed a ſentence contrary 
to law; an offence always followed by ſuch a 
puniſhment in Maſſilia. He was greatly af- 
fected, as you may ſuppoſe, by being thus 
ſuddenly reduced from riches to poverty, from 
honour to infamy; and what added more to 
his diſtreſs was, to tefle& on the ſituation of 
this daughter of his, who was now eighteen, 
and of a proper age for a huſband ; but, if no 
man, high or low, rich or poor, had expreſſed 
any defire to have her, when her father was in 
poſſeſſion of ſo great an eſtate, who would think 
of her now, with no other fortune befides her 
diſguſting perſon, and her fits of epilepſy, to 
whicn ſhe was ſubje& every month? As he 
was one day lamenting his misfortunes to Ze- 
nothemis, Be comforted,” ſaid his friend, 
« you ſhall never ſuffer want, and your daughter 
ſhall be married to a man of family not inferior 
to her own.“ Saying this, he took Menecrates 
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by the hand, conducted him to his houſe, and 
made him ſhare in his fortune, He then gave 
orders for an entertainment, to which he invited 
his friends, not forgetting Menecrates, for 
whoſe daughter every one ſuppoſed that he 
had by ſome means or other procured a huf- 
band. When ſupper was over, and they had 
made a libation to the Gods, he filled a cup, 
and handing it to Menecrates, Take this,” 
ſaid he, “ from your ſon, and drink to our 
better acquaintance; for, before to-morrow 
morning, I am reſolved to marry your daughter 
Cydimache: her portion, which is five and 
twenty talents, is already in my poſſeſhon, © By 
no means,” replied the father; I am not fo 
far loſt to all ſenſe of propriety, as to think of 
ſeeing the amiable Zenothemis ſo unequally 
matched.” The young man would hear no 
more ; but, without loſing a moment, led 
Cydimache to the bridal chamber, and has 
conſtantly lived with her as a moſt affectionate 
huſband from that day to this, taking her, as 
you ſee, always with him, wherever he goes. 
So far is he from being aſhamed of what he has 
done, that, on the contrary, he ſeems to glory 
in ſhewing himſelf ſuperior to the conſideration 
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of perſonal form, and how much he deſpiſes the 
ſplendour of wealth, when put in competition 
with the claims of friendſhip, of which he 
thinks Menecrates not the leſs worthy from ha- 
ving had the votes of the ſenate againſt him, 
Nor has fortune been unmindful of his ſteady 
reſolution. By this ugly wife he has had a 
moſt beautiful boy, whom he took the other 
day in his arms to the Senate-houſe, with 
an olive branch round his head, and dreſſed 
in a mourning habit, the better to ex2ite com- 
paſhon for the fate of his poor grandfather ; 
when, on the child ſmiling in their faces, 
and clapping his little hands, the ſenators 
were ſo affected at the ſight, that they par- 
doned Menecrates, and reſtored him to his 
former honours, Such, according to the Maſ- 
ſilian's account, was the friendſhip of Zenothe- 
mis; an example not very eaſy for you to pro- 
duce : you Scythians are too nice, it ſeems, to 
take up with ordinary women. For my fifth 
and laſt example, I cannot paſs by Demetrius, 
ef Sunium. He travelled into Ægypt with An- 
tiphilus the Alopecian, who had been his ſchool- 
fellow and companion from a child ; Antiphilus 
AY phyſick, while he applied himſelf to the 
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Cynick philoſophy under the famous Sophiſt of 
Rhodes. Demetrius had a fancy to ſee the py- 
ramids, and the ſtatue of Memnon : the pyra - 
mids, he bad heard, though of a vaſt height, 
made no ſhadow ; and the ſtatue of Memnon 
had an extraordinary talent of utterance at the 
riſing of the ſun. In order therefore to gralify 
his curioſity, he undertook a ſix-montbs voyage 
up the Nile, leaving behind him his friend An- 
tiphilus, who thought the diſtance too great in 
ſo hot a climate, And now it was, that he ex- 
perienced one of thoſe untoward incidents which 
more particularly require the inter poſition of a 
good and generous friend. His ſervant Syrus, 
Syrus by name and nation, had aſſociated A. 
ſelf with a gang of villains, who broke open the 
temple of Anubis, carried off a couple of gol- 
den phials, a ſceptre of the ſame precious metal, 
ſome filver dogs heads, and various other arti- 
cles ; all of which were depoſited with Syrus. 
Being ſtopped in offering them to ſale, they 
were put to the torture, and confeſſed the fact, 
giving information where the ſtolen goods were 
ſecreted under a bed in the houſe of Antiphilus. 
Antiphilus, on this diſcovery, was immediately 
ſecured, and made a priſoner, together with bis 
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ſervant Syrus; not a ſingle individual of his 
acquaintance venturing to offer the leaſt relief 
to a man whom they conſidered as guilty of ſa- 
crilege. To eat, or drink, or have any in- 
tercourſe with him, would have been to pollute 
themſelves, and therefore they kept at a beco- 
ming diſtance; while his other two ſervants, 
after ſtripping the houſe of whatever was left in 
it, took to their heels, and ran away, The 
wretched Antiphilus was now a cloſe priſoner, 
and treated as the very worlt of malefactors by 
the ſuperſtitious gaoler, who thought cruelty ta 
him was avenging the cauſe of his Ægyptian 
god. To aſſert his innocence, to utter a com- 
plaint, was no better than an impudent aggrava- 
tion of his offence, and not to be endured. Hig 
health began ſoon to decline; as well it might, 
fince he had no other bed by night than the bare 
ground, on which being tied neck and heels, 
he was not able to ſtretch out his feet. In the 
day-time, it is true, his condition was not quite 
ſo bad, as he was then allowed to have one hand 
at liberty ; an indulgence which he never expe- 
rienced by night. The fetid air, the ſuffocating 
heat ariſing from ſo many pritoners being ſtuffed 
ſo cloſe together as hardly to be able to breathe, 
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together with the clanking of chains, and the 
want of ſleep, were all of them circumſtancey 
intolerable to him, who had never been uſed to 
ſuch hardſhip. His ſpirits ſunk under it, and 
he refuſed to take any nouriſhment ; when Deme; 
trius returned, and no ſooner heard what had be- 
fallen him, than he ran with all ſpeed to the 
priſon, but could not get admittance, becauſe 
it was too late in the evening, and the gaoler, 
who always kept the keys himſelf, had locked 
up the gate, and was gone to bed. However, 
the next morning, after much ado, he was per- 
mitted to enter, caſting his eager eyes around 
him, like a man endeavouring to ſingle out the 
dead body of a near relation left to rot an the 
| field of battle. Antiphilus was ſo altered, that 
it was impoſſible to diſtinguiſh him from his 
fellow-ſufferers ; nor would Demetrius ever have 
found him, if he had not called out to him by 
his name. At the ſound of the well-known 
voice, he cleared his face as well as he could of 
the uncombed clotted hair that hung over it, 
and diſcovered himſelf, They had not expec- 
ted ſuch an interview as this, and they both 
fainted. Demetrius came firſt to himſelf, and 
Was not long before he heard the whole ſtory of 
TX : his 
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his friend; when he bade him to be comforted, 


ſtripped him of his rags, and gave him one half 


of his own cloak to wrap round him. From 


that time he miſſed no opportunity of being with 


him, and miniſtering to his wants. From 
morning to night he plied at the harbour as a 
porter for the merchants ; for which he was ſo 
well paid, as to be able out of his earnings not 
only to ſupport the priſoner, but to make his 
confinement the leſs rigorous by bribing the 
gaoler into a better humour. In the day-time 
he was with him to comfort him, and when 
night came, he was ſtill near him; for he made 
himſelf a bed of leaves, cloſe to the gate of the 
priſon, and there he ſlept. And thus they lived 
for ſome time, Demetrius having free admit- 
tance, and Antiphilus bearing his misfortunes 
the better for it ; till one of the robbers hap- 
pening to die in gaol by poiſon, as was ſuppoſed, 
a ſtricter guard was appointed, with orders to 
let in no ſtranger whatever on any account. De- 
metrius was now mortified to the laſt degree, 
and, not knowing what other courſe he could 
take, went to the Deputy Governour, and ac- 
cuſed himſelf as having been an accomplice in 
the robbery of Anubis. On this confeſſion, he 
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was immediately ſent to priſon z when, with 
many prayers and intreaties, he prevailed on the 
keeper to let him be near Antiphilus, and to bind 
both their necks in the ſame chain, thinking, 
though much indiſpoſed himſelf, that he ſhould 
have the better apportunity to embrace and 
comfort his afflicted companion. Such was the 
mitigation of their common calamity. At length 
an event took place, which put an end to their 
miſery, One of the priſaners happening, no- 
body knows by what means, to procure a file, 
and engaging a number of others in the ſame 
deſign, made a ſhift to cut aſunder the maſter- 
chain by which they were faſtened together, and 
ſet them all at liberty. They were then too 
many for their keepers, whom they murdered, 
and made their eſcape in a body ; after which 
they diſperſed, and, in their rambling about, 
many of them were re-taken. During all this, 
Demetrius and Antiphilus remained perfectly 
quiet, except that they ſeized on Syrus juſt as 
he was on the point of making off. When this 
was told next morning to the Governour of 
Egypt, he ordered a purſuit, and at the ſame 
time ſent for the two friends, whom he ſet at 
liberty, commending them highly for not fol- 
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lawing ſo bad an example as to run away with 
the reſt. This, however, was no ſatisfaction to 
them; and Demetrius was loud in his com- 
plaints of the injury of their being conſidered as 
malefactors, who were to be pitied or pardoned 
merely for not running away, He inſiſted on 
having the matter legally determined ; which 
at laſt was agreed to; when the judge, finding 
nothing amiſs iq their conduct, acquitted them 
with honour, Nor was this all: Demetrius 
was to him an object of admiration, as both were 
of compaſſion for their unmerited ſufferings ; 
and be made them both handſome preſents, 
giving to Antiphilus, out of his own pocket, 
ten thouſand drachmas “, and to Demetrius 
twice as much . Antipbilus is ſtill living in 
A.2vpt. Demetrius made over to him all his 
dra „mas, and went to India to reſide with the 
Bramins, apologiſing for it by ſaying, that he 
might now be excuſed for leaving him, as he 
was no longer in need of a friend; and, as to 
himſelt, he was content with a little, and did 
not want to be rich. T heſe, Toxaris, were 
Grecian friends. You charge us with being too 
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fond of hearing ourſelves talk; or I could repeat 
to you many excellent things urged by Deme- 
trius on the trial, though he ſaid not a word for 
himſelf, only begging and praying with tears, 
that Antiphilus might bear no blame; till, at 
length, Syrus was whipped into a confeſſion of 
his guilt ; and they were both declared innocent, 

Out of a multitude of others, I have brought 
forward theſe few examples of ſolid and laſting 
friendſhip, being the firſt that occurred to my 
memory. I have now done, and leave the cauſe 
open to you, whoſe buſineſs it is to prove your 
countrymen better than mine, if you wiſh to 
ſave your right hand. It behoves you to exert 
yourſelf ; you, who have ſo garniſhed the praiſes 
of Pylades and Oreſtes : otherwiſe you will make 
a poor figure indeed, if you cannot make as fine 
a ſpeech for the honour of Scythia, 

Toxaris, It is very kind in you, Mneſippus, 
to give me this caution, as if truly your tongue 
were in leſs danger than my hand. And now I 
begin, without any pretenſions to your elo- 
quence, which my countrymen pay no regard 
to, well knowing, that matters of fact ſpeak 
more forcibly than bare words. I am not going, 
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as you have done, to praiſe a man for marrying 
an ugly woman without a fortune, nor for giving 
a portion of two talents to a friend's daughter, 
nor even to commend a man for ſubmitting to a 
gaol, when he knew how ſoon he ſhould be re- 
leaſed ; in none of which reſolutions I can ſee 
any thing like magnanimity : all theſe are ſmall 
matters of little value, From me you ſhall hear 
of war, and ſlaughter, and friendſhip defying 
death, not ſuch childiſh adventures as yours, 
only fit to be admired by a Greek, who has no 
better object for his praiſe. You, who paſs 
your days in peace, have not thoſe preſſing oc- 
caſions by which friendſhip is put to the trial, 
and know no more of it than the man who was 
never at ſea in a ſtorm does of the ſkill of the 
pilot. We are never without the ſtorms of war, 
always invading our neighbours, when not in- 
vaded by them, fighting continually for paſ- 
tures, or for ſpoil ; we are therefore conſtantly 
united in the cloſeſt bands of friendſhip, the on- 
ly armour that can never fail us. And here, 
let me inform you, that friendſhips with us are 
not contracted over our cups; nor 1s our choice 
determined, like yours, merely by any one be- 
ing our near neighbour, or of the ſame age with 

; ourſelves. 
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ourſelves. On the conttary, the man, wd 
moſt engages our attention, is he, who ſeems 
the moſt fit to undertake and execute great 
actions. Such a man is never without a multi- 
tude of ſuitors, no leſs earneſt and diligent to 
gain his affection, than you are to win your miſ- 
treſſes, and juſt as much afraid of being rejected. 
No ſooner is the choice made, than it is con- 
firmed by the moſt folemn oath, the friends 
ſwearing to live and die for each other. The 
ceremony is this: each cuts his finger, and lets 
it bleed into a bowl; they then dip the points 
of their ſwords in the blood, of which they both 
drink together, and thus become inſeparable; 
No more than three are permitted to enter into 
this engagement; for he who has many 
friends is conſidered by us in the light of a hat- 
lot, who divides her love too much to be faith; 
ful. 

But now comes my ſtory of Dandamis. Dan- 
damis not long ago in the war with the Sauro- 
matians, his friend Amizoces being taken pri- 
ſoner—but I am not to forget our agreement to 
be upon oath—By the wind, by the ſcimitar, 
Mneſippus, I ſwear not to tell you one word of 
a lie. 


Mugſnpus. 
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Mnefippus. You are in the right not to ſwear 
by any of the Gods; though, for my part, 
I did not want you to ſwear at all, 

Toxaris. Not ſwear by any of the Gods! 
What do you mean? Is any thing of more 
importance to mankind than life and death ? 
Do we not ſwear by the Gods, when we ſwear 
by the cauſes of life and death ? 

Mneſippus. By your way of arguing, you 
muſt have gods in great plenty; arrows, ſpears *, 
halters, hemlock; in ſhort, as great variety 
as there are various ways of a man's coming to 
his end, | 

Toxaris, Why this cavilling and interruption 2 
Why will you not let me go on with my diſ- 
courſe? I did not interrupt you. 
Muęſippus. I beg your pardon : it was not 
right; and I will do ſo no more. Come, 
then, go on; you ſhall have all the talk to 
yourſelf. 

Toxaris, Four days after Dandamis and Ami- 
zoces had thus pledged each other in the bloody 
bowl of friendſhip, we found our country in- 


* Mneſippus ſeems to forget, that his own countrymen 
ſwore by their lances, as we learn from Juſtinz and 
nobody langhs at Homer for making Achilles ſwear a long 


oath by his ſceptre. 
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vaded by the Sauromatians, who came upon us 
unexpectedly with an army of ten thouſand 
horſe, and thirty thouſand foot. As we were 
ſurpriſed, they ſoon routed our whole army, 
killing and taking great numbers of us. Indeed 
none eſcaped, but ſuch as were able to ſwim 
acroſs the river to the oppoſite bank, where one 
half of our forces, and a part of our carriages, 
were ſtationed; our leaders ®, who are never 
out of their way, having, for reaſons beſt knowti 
to themſelves, ordered us to encamp on both 
fides of the Tanais. In an inſtant they deſpoiled 
us of all that we had, plundered our tents, 
ſeized our waggons with our wives and children, 
abuſed our women before our eyes, and reduced 
us to the utmoſt diſtreſs imaginable, When 
Amizoces, as they were dragging him along 
with the reſt of their priſoners, loaded with 
chains, pronounced aloud the name of his friend, 


and called to his remembrance the bloody bowl. 


Dandamis no ſooner heard his cries, than he 
jumped into the water, to ſwim to his aſſiſtance; 
which the Sauromatians obſerving, were very 
near diſpatching him with their arrows, when 
he called out Ziris! This being the word 


* ApyiThoa is a word probably of Lucian's own coin- 
ing, the wit of which is not eaſily tranſlated, 
= when 
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when any one goes to redeem a priſoner, they 
forbore taking his life, and conducted him th 
the general, of whom he demanded his friend. 
The general refuſing to deliver him 'up without 
a large ranſom, Dandamis proteſted that he had 
nothing left, as they had already taken his all. 
« But, naked and deſtitute,” ſaid he, © as you 
ſee me, if I can be of any ſetvice; command it, 
and I am ready to obey it : take me inſtead of 
him, and uſe me as you pleaſe.” The Sauro- 
matian anſwered, ** We ſhall not detain you, as 
you come to redeem a eaptive j but you ſtill 
have ſomething left, of which a part muſt be 
ours, if you wiſh to ſuceeed;” Part!“ repli- 
ed Dandamis, what more can I part with?“ 
« Your two eyes,” ſaid the Sauromatian, 'To 
this requeſt he inſtantly agreed; his eyes were 
cut out of his head, and the ranſom accepted, 
His friend was reſtored to him, who led him ts 
the river, and he ſwam with him ſafe back again. 

This condu had ſuch an effe& on our people, 
that they no longer confidered themſelves as 
vanquiſhed, ſeeing the greateſt of all that is 
good, an honeſt heart, and the fidelity of 
triendſhip, ſtill remained, to animate their hopes; 
zor were . the Sauromatians a little diſmayed, 
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when they ſaw what fort of men they ſhould 
have had to deal with, if they had not taken us 
by ſurpriſe. Accordingly, the very next night, 
they ſet fire to their waggons, and marched off, 
leaving the greateſt part of their cattle behind 
them. Amizoces could not endure to have 
eyes, when Dandamis had none, and therefore 
put out his, that he might be as blind as his 
friend. They now ſit together, are maintained 
at the public expence, and held in the higheſt 


. 


eſteee m. | We 
I believe, Mnefippus, you could hardly pro- 


| duce a ſtory like this, though you ſhould be 


allowed to tell ten more, without being ſworn 
to refrain from embelliſhments. My narrative 
ts nothing more than the plain truth, without 
any of thoſe flouriſhes that you could have given 
it. You would have. told us how well Dan- 
damis acted the ſupplicant, what fine things he 
ſaid when he was blinded ; how he got back; 
how the Scythians applauded him on his return; 
with many other circumſtances, which your 
invention could eaſily have added, to tickle the 

cars. . 
You ſhall now hear ſomething, no leſs ho- 
nourable, of a couſin of this Amizoces, by 
name 
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name Belittas. He and his friend Baſthes 
were hunting together, when a lion unhorſed 
the latter, ſeized him by the throat, and was 
tearing him to pieces with his claws; when 
Belittas alighted, threw himſelf on the lion, 
thruſt his fingers between his teeth, and, re- 
gardleſs of his own ſafety, tried all poſſible 
means to provoke him to quit his prey; till 
at laſt, the beaſt, leaving Baſthes before he 
was quite dead, turned on. Belittas, and made 
him feel his devouring jaws. Belittas, hows 
ever, as he was dying, found means to run the 
lion through with his ſcimitar; ſo that all three 
expired at almoſt the ſame moment, We bu- 
ried the two friends by the fide of each other, 
and raiſed two monuments ; one to them ; and 
another, at no great diſtance, to the lion, 

I proceed, in the third place, to recount the 
friendſhip of Macentes, Lonchates, and Arſa- 
comas. Arſacomas was on an embaſſy at the 
court of Leucanor, a prince in the Boſphorus, 
to demand a tribute due to us, the payment of 
which had been delayed three months beyond 
the uſual time, Being there introduced, at 
ſupper, to Mazza, the great man's daughter, 
a tall and beautiful young lady, he fell deſpe- 
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tately in love with her. He had received hit 
anſwer concerning the tribute, the buſineſs was 
finiſhed, and the prince had ordered a feaſt 
previous to his departure, At ſuch times, it is 
uſual, in that country, for the ſuitors of young 
women to declare themſelves; and it ſo hap» 
pened, that many ſuch were now preſent, kings 
and ſons of kings; amongſt whom were Tigra- 
pates, ſovereign of the Lazi; Adyrmachus, 
chief of Machlyina ; and ſeveral others; all ad- 
mirers of Mazea. The rule is, to fit patiently 
together till after ſupper, and then each is at 
liberty to ſupport his claim, by calling for 
wine, pouring it on the table, and profeſſing 
his inviolable attachment to the maid ; never 
forgetting to mention his own great conſey, 
quence in rank, wealth, and power, Accord- 
ingly, a great number had diſplayed their pre- 
tenfions, and boaſted of kingdoms and kingly 
poſſeſſions; when, laſt of all, it came to the 
turn of Arſacomas to take the cup. He did 
not, like the reſt, ſpill any of his wine, becauſe 
we Scythians think ſuch a waſte an affront to 
the Gods; but inſtantly drank it all up, adding 
theſe words: Give, O King | thy daughter 
in marriage to me; I am richer than any of 
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theſe, and you will make a better match.” 
Leucanor, well knowing Arſacomas to be no 
other than a poor plebeian, was aſtoniſhed ar 
his demand; and aſked him, how many wag- 
gom and herds of cattle he had to ſhew, theſe 
being the articles that make a Scythian rich. 
« I have neither waggons nor herds of cattle,” 
anſwered Arſacomas ; but I have two good 
friends, ſuch as are not to be equalled in all 
Scythia.” As this ſpeech was placed to the 
account of. the wine, all that he got by it was, 
to be laughed at. The next morning, Adyr- 
machus was pronounced the happy man, and 
ſet about taking his bride home, Arſacomas 
immediately went to his friends, to acquaint 
them how ill he had been uſed at the feaſt; 
how the king had fancied him poor, and treated 
him with deriſion. When 1 told him,” ſaid 
be, what riches I poſſeſſed, in having you 
two for my friends, riches fo far ſurpaſling his, 
truly then he muſt needs laugh at you as much 
as at me, and gave his daughter to Adyrmachus. 
All that Adyrmachus had to ſay for himſelf 
was, that he was maſter of ten golden beakers, 
fourſcore huge waggons, and many great droves 
of oxen and ſheep. You ſee, my friends, ho 
L13 
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it is: he prefers his fine beakers, heavy wag 
gons, and ſilly ſheep, to men like you and me, 
For my part, I feel myſelf deeply offended ; [ 
love Mazæa; and to be fo publickly affronted, 
makes the deepeſt impreſſion on my mind. Nor 
do I think that you two haye leſs cauſe of com- 
plaint : ever ſince our union, whatever good or 
ill befalls any one of us muſt equally affect all 
three. Not only that,” added Lonchates, 
c we each of us feel the whole weight of 
your ſufferings.” * But what ſhall we do?” 
{aid Macentes. Divide the buſineſs between 
us,” ſaid Lonchates ; I will undertake to bring 
Leucanor's head to Arſacomas, if you will ſecure 
the bride for him.“ © With all my heart,” 
ſaid the other.” © And do you, Arſacomas,” 
ſaid he, “ in the mean time, ſtay where you 
are. We muſt expect an immediate war; for 
which you are to prepare arms, horſes, and 
men. Our dependents are many; and you are 
ſuch a good man, that you can find no diffi- 
culty in railing 4 numerous army, eſpecially if 
you fit on the hide.” And thus they re- 
ſolved ; Lonchates and Macentes ſet out directly 
on horſeback ; the former for the Boſphorus, 
and the latter for the country of the Machlyans ; 

| Arſacomas 
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Arſacomas being left at home, to confer with 
his friends about muſtering their forces, and to 
fit, if occaſion required it, on the hide, the 
laſt thing to be done. 

But I muſt explain to you this cuſtom of 
ours. When a man has received an injury, and 
is unable to revenge himſelf, he facrifices an 
ox, cuts up the fleſh, and dreſſes it; then, 
ſpreading the ſkin on the ground, he fits down 
upon it, in the ſame poſture as if his hands 
were tied behind his back : this, with us, is the 
moſt preſſing ſupplication. The houſhold of 
the ſupplicant, and other well-difpoſed perſons, 
now make their appearance. Each takes a ſlice 
of the ox; and, his right foot being put on the 
hide, makes a ſolemn promiſe of all the aſſiſt- 
ance in his power. One undertakes. to raiſe 
and maintain, at his own expence, five men 
and their horſes; another ten, or perhaps more; 
ſome promiſe heavy-armed, ſome light- armed; 
and the poor man, who has nothing elſe, offers 
his perſonal ſervice. A vaſt multitude is thus 
collected ſometimes on the hide: and an army, 
thus raifed, thus united by oath, is always 
compact, and muſt be invincible; ſo ſacred an 
obligation is the fitting on the hide. Arſa- 
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comas was thus employed, and had got together 
about five thouſand horſe, and about twenty 
thouſand foot. In the mean time, Lonchates, 
unſuſpected, makes his way to the Boſphorus, 
where he ſinds the king engaged in ſtate-affaits, 
tells him that he was come on an embaſly 
from Scythia, and begged a private audience 
on buſineſs of great importance. Being ordered 
to explain himſelf on the nature of his embaſſy, 
he ſaid, ©& The Scythians, in common, are ſub- 
ject to daily grievances, from the incurſions of 
your ſhepherds; and da by me peremptorily 
require, that they may na longer treſpaſs on 
their fields, but keep within the Trachon “. 
The Seythians utterly deny having autho- 
riſed the robberies, of which you complain, in 
your territories z and you are at liberty to pu · 
niſh, as you think fit, any ſuch offenders as yau 
can lay hold of ; they rob, each on his own 
ſeparate account ;”—This was the purport of 
my embaſſy. 

& J now tell you, as a friend, that Arſacomas, 
the ſon of Mariantas, is preparing a formidable 
army, which js intended to act againſt you. He 


A certain diſtriet ſo called. 
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was here not long ago, on publick bufineſs, 
when he took the opportunity of aſking your 
daughter in marriage, and, being refuſed, was 
orea*ly incenſed, It is now the ſeventh day 
that he has been fitting on the hide, and 
great numbers are continually flocking to him.” 
* ] had heard,” anſwered Leucanor, © that 
an army was collecting on the hide, but was 
ignorant, till now, with what defign, not know- 
ing that Arſacomas was to lead it againſt me.” 
* Againſt you, moſt aſſuredly,“ ſaid Lon- 
chates, “you are his only object. You muſt 
know, that he and I are not on good terms; he 
cannot bear to ſee me ſo highly honoured by 
the elders of Scythia, who give me the pre- 
ference on all occafions, Now, if you will but 
promiſe me your other daughter Barcetis, 'of 
whom I do not think myſelf altogether un- 
worthy, I will undertake, in a very ſhort time, 
to bring you the head of Arſacomas.“ To this 
propoſal the king readily aſſented, being always 
in dread of a Seythian army; and now more 
than ever, when Arſacomas was to have the 
command ; whoſe reſentment, on account of 
the marriage, he well knew, had riſen to the 
higheſt pitch. “ Swear, then,” ſaid Lon- 

| chates, 
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chates, that you will abide by this agreement, 
and never break your word,” The king, 
ſtretching his hands towards heaven, was im- 
patient to ratify his promiſe with an oath ; when 
Lonchates interrupted him, ſaying, ©** Not 
here, O king, leſt we ſhould be obſerved, and 
our bufineſs ſuſpected: rather let us go into the 
Temple of Mars, and ſhut the doors, where 
we can {wear as we pleaſe, without any body 
being the wiſer ; for, if this by any means ſhould 
come to the ears of Arſacomas, with ſo many 
hands to execute his orders, I am afraid, he 
would not let me live to ſee the battle between 
you.” Let us go in, then,” ſaid the King, 
Guards, keep at a diſtance, and ſuffer no 
one to approach me without orders.” The 
guards did as they were commanded, and they 
two went into the temple together; when Lon- 
chates, with one hand drawing his ſword, and 
with the other ſtopping the king's mouth, that 
he might not cry out, ſtabbed him in the breaſt. 
He then cut off his head, and walked out of the 
temple with it under his cloak, looking all 
the while as if the converſation was not yet 
over, but that he was juſt ſtepping out for 
a moment, on ſome errand or other, and would 


be 
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be back again immediately ; then, making the 
beſt of his way to the place where he had 
left his horſe tied, he mounted him, and ſet 
off full-gallop for Scythia, Nobody was ſent 
to purſue him, for it was a conſiderable time 
before the Boſphorians knew any thing of the 
matter; and, when they did, they were fully 
employed in quarrelling about the ſucceſſion to 
the vacant throne ; and thus it was, that Lon- 
chates performed what he had promiſed Arſa- 
comas, in bringing him Leucanor's head. 
Macentes, who had heard in his journey of 
theſe tranſactions in the Boſphorus, came to the 
Machlyans with the news, addreſſing himſelf 
thus to Adyrmachus : © The King, being dead, 
you, who are his ſon-in-law, are called in to 
ſucceed him, and ſhould loſe no time in taking 
poſſeſſion, in order to ſettle the diſtracted ſtate. 
Your wife may follow you in the waggon, the 
better to conciliate the affetions of the people, 
who will be pleaſed to ſee you married to the 
daughter of the late king, I myſelf am an 
Alanian, and related to her by the mother's 
ſide; for Maſtira, who was the wife of Leu- 
canor, was of our family. I come from her 
brothers in Alania, prefling you to make all 
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poſſible haſte to Boſphorus, leſt Euboitus, an 
illegitimate brother of Leucanor, ſhould get 
poſſeſhon before you, Euboitus is a friend to 
the Scythians, but a bitter enemy to us.” The 
arms and language of the Alanians and Scy. 
thians are the ſame ; the chief and almoſt only 
difference between them 1s the manner of wear- 
ing their hair; and Macentes had cut his fa 
ſhort, that he might eaſily paſs for a Scythian, 
This gained him credit for what he had ſaid, 
in calling himſelf a relation of Maſtira and Ma- 
zea. And now, Adyrmachus,“ continued 
he, © I am at your ſervice, either to attend you 
immediately to Boſpharus, or ſtay to conduct 
the bride.” „ think,” anſwered Adyrmachus, 
« as you are ſo near a relation, I ſhoyld feel 
more ſatisfaCtion in yaur accompanying Mazæa. 
Your going with me would be only adding one 
to the number ; but, if you ſtay to come with 
my wife, in protecting her you will be worth 
an hoſt.” Thus reſclved, he ſet forward, de- 
livering to Macentes the charge of his virgin 
wife; who, as ſoon as her huſband was gone, 
put her into a waggon, in which ſhe travelled 
till the approach of night, when Macentes ſet 
her on horſcback, for which be was provided 

by 
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by a ſervant following the waggon; then, 
getting up himſelf, inſtead of going towards 
Mzotis, he turned afide to the Mediterranean, 
keeping the Mitræan hills on his right hand; 
and, in three days, got to Scythia, though he 
had been obliged to ſtop now and then to give 
Mazza a little reſt. Preſently after their at- 
rival, the poor horſe died. Macentes delivered 
his charge into the hands of Arſacomas ; and, 
on the latter expreſſing his great thankfulneſs 
for ſo unexpected a pleaſure, © Do not,” ſaid 
the other, treat me thus, as if I were a per- 
ſon different from yourſelf. For you to thank 
me is like one of my hands thanking the other 
for ſoothing its pain, or curing it of a wound. 
United as we are, members of the ſame body, 
it would be ridiculous to ſuppoſe any merit in 
any one limb ſerving the reſt, when it was 
ſerving itſelf all the while!“ Such was the 
ſpeech of Macentes, when thanked by Arſo- 
comes. 5 

And now Adyrmachus, underſtanding how 


he had been deceived, thought no longer of his 
Boſphorian expedition, Euboitus being raiſed 
to the throne by the Sauromatians, to whom 
his reſidence amongſt them had made him no 

ſtranger, 
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ſtranger. Returning, therefore, into his own 
country, he got together a large army, and 
made an inroad through the mountains into 
Scythia; while Euboitus, in the mean time, 
was not idle; for he very ſoon followed, bringing 
with him, together with the Alanians and Sauro- 
matians, all the Greeks he could procure, to 
the number of twenty thouſand, Having ef- 
fected a junction, they found themſelves at the 
head of an army twenty thouſand ſtrong, of 
which one third confiſted of archers fighting on 
horſeback. I myſelf made one on this occafion, 
furniſhing a hundred horſe, at my own expence, 
which I had given in on the hide; and, as we 
were in all not much ſhort of thirty thouſand, 
reckoning my hundred horſe, we made ready 
to receive Arſacomas ; whom we no ſooner ſaw 
advancing with his army, than we ordered a 
party of horſe to make the attack. After a 
long and obſtinate engagement, our troops be- 
gan to give way, our phalanx was broken, and 
the whole Scythian army in a manner cut into 
two diviſions; one of which, being galled, was 
ſaved by flight, the Alani not venturing to pur- 
ſue ; while the other diviſion, the ſmaller of 
the two, was completely hemmed in by a mm 
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of Alanians and Machlyans, who made a pro- 
digious ſlaughter with their darts and arrows. 
In this fituation, ſo cloſely preſſed on all fides, 
many were obliged to lay down their arms; 
amongſt others, Lonchates and Macentes, who, 
as they had been the firſt to brave every danger, 
were both of them wounded, Lonchates in the 
thigh, and Macentes in the head and ſhoulder. 
This being perceived by Arſacomas, who way 
in our diviſion, he could not bear the thought 
of deſerting his friends in diſtreſs; but clapped 
ſpurs to his horſe, ſet up a ſhout, brandiſhed 
his ſword, and rode fo 'furiouſly amongſt the 
thickeſt of the enemy, that, unable to oppoſe 
his impetuoſity, they opened their ranks, and 
ſuffered bim to paſs, to reſcue his friends; 
which when he had done, calling on the reſt 
to come on, he gave Adyrmachus ſo hearty a 
cuff * on the neck, that he clave him to the 
girdle, On their leader falling, the whole 
body of the Machlyans took to their heels; as 
did, ſoon after, the Alanians, followed by the 


* Other heroes have done as much. The Sultan 
now inflicted ſuch a wound on his enemy, that he was 
divided from the ſhoulder to the navel.” Ferſhta's Hiſ- 
tory of Dekhan, trauſlated by Scott, v. I. p. 41- 
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Greeks. We were now again maſters of the 
field, purſuing and killing all before us, till 
night put an end to the buſineſs. The next 
day they ſent ambaſſadors, ſuing for peace, 
The Boſphorians offered double tribute, the 
Machlyans hoſtages ; and the Alanians, to make 
us amends for the invaſion, undertook to reduce to 
obedience our old enemies the Sindians, who had 
for a long time been troubleſome to us. In com- 
pliment to the opinion of Arſacomas and Lon- 
chates, who were the negotiators, we ſuffered 
ourſelves to accept theſe conditions of peace. 
And now, Mneſippus, you have heard what 
Scythians dare to do for their friends, 

Muneſippus. Very tragical doings, indeed“ 
You ſwore by the wind and the ſcimitar: the 
wind and the ſcimitar muſt pardon me for 
thinking your ſtories ſomewhat bordering on 
fable. I really ſhould not much blame a man 
for not believing them. 

Toxaris. I am afraid, my good friend, you 
are envious, and therefore incredulous; but, 
be that as it will, I am not to be deterred from 
proceeding by your want of faith, 


And very diabolical. 
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Mnefippus, Well; but do uſe a little mode- 
ration; do not run me ſo out of breath, with 
hurrying me up and down from Scythia to 
Machlyia, and then to Boſphorus, backwards 
and forwards at ſuch a rate. You tire my 
patience. | 

Toxaris. You have the law in your own hands, 
and I am all obedience; I want only your cars 
to go along with me a little way, in company 
with a friend, whoſe name is Siſinnes. 

Being enamoured of Grecian literature, I 
lefr home, and ſet out for Athens, going by 
water to Amaſtris, a city not far from Caram- 
bis, and conveniently fituated for travellers 
from Scythia. I was accompanied by Sifinnes, 
with whom I had been intimate from a child. 
Finding an inn near the harbour, we took our 
luggage out of the ſhip, and left it there, in- 
tending, as we ſuſpected no harm, to take a 
walk to the market-place. But behold ! while 
we were gone, ſome thieves took advantage of 
our curioſity, broke into our apartment, and 
carried off every thing we had, leaving us not 
ſo much as would maintain us that day. When 
we came back, and diſcovered our loſs, we 


were quite at a ſtand, and knew not what ſtep 
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to take, Our landlord was amongſt his neigh- 
bours; and to charge him or them with the 
robbery, we thought, might be dangerous ; as 
it would in all likelihood turn the tables upon us. 
We might talk of loſing four hundred daricksæ, 
our clothes, our bedding, and other articles of 
value; but who would believe us? We ſhould 
only be hooted as cheats and impoſtors, pre- 
tending to be robbed, when we had nothing to 
be robbed of. We found ourſelves in a ſtrange 
country, ſtripped of every thing, without com- 
mon neceſſaries; our caſe was deſperate. For 
my own part, I could ſee nothing more ad- 
viſable, than making an end of ourſelves with 
our ſwords at once; better ſo, I thought, than 
to die of hunger, or ſubmit to any degrading 
means of ſubſiſtence ; but Siſinnes begged and 
prayed me not to think of it, conjuring me to 
take heart, and not be afraid, for he would find 
a maintenance for us. So ſaid, ſo done; he 
got a job, as a porter, to carry loads of wood 
from the harbour ; and his earnings produced 
us a ſupply of victuals for the preſent. Next 
morning, as he was walking in the forum, he 
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eſpied a proceſſion of good-looking, ſtout young 
men, who had been ſelected, he was told, as 
gladiators, to fight for a prize in three days 
time. Having made himſelf fully acquainted 
with the ſeveral circumſtances; he came imme- 
diately to me; Toxaris,” ſaid he, © do not 
you complain of being poor; in the ſpace of 
three days, I will make a rich man of you.“ 
Theſe were his words; We ſhifted, as well 
as we could; till the time came; when he took 
me along with him to the theatre, where I 
was to ſee an extraordinary ſhow, that would 
entertain me. On taking our places, we firſt 
of all beheld a number of wild beaſts hunted 
by dogs, pierced with javelins; and provoked 
to fight with men in chains, who, as we ſup- 
poſed, were criminals, Next appeared the 
gladiators; when the herald; fingling out a 
very ſtout young man, proclaimed aloud, that 
whoever would ſtand forth, and accept his chal- 
lenge to fight; ſhould receive a gratuity of ten 
thouſand drachmas *. On hearing this, Siſinnes 
roſe from his ſeat, jumped upon the ſtage, ſaid 
he was his man, and called for arms. The 


* 3221. 188. 4d, : 
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ten thouſand drachmas now were his own : he 
brought the money to me. Here, Toxaris,” 
faid he,“ take this; If I conquer, we ſhall have 
money enough for our journey home ; and, if I 
fall, you will take care to bury me, before you 
go back to Scythia without me,” When he ſaid 
this, I could not refrain from tears. He then 
took up the arms, putting on every thing, ex- 
cept the helmet, chooſing rather to fight bare- 
headed. At the firſt onſet, he was grievouſly 
wounded in the ham with a crooked ſword, and 
bled ſo much, that I was almoſt dead with fear; 
when, ſeeing his adverſary making at him again 
with ſtill greater fury, he aimed a blow ſo 
effectually at his breaſt, that he laid him flat 
at his feet. Sifinnes was fo faint with the loſs 
of blood, that he was unable to ſupport himſelf, 
and ſeemed ready to expire on the dead body 
of his enemy. I ran immediately to him, 
raiſed him up, and conſoled him as well as I 
could, waiting only till the victory was declared, 
when I took him in my arms, and carried him 
home with me. It was a long time before he 
recovered ; but at laſt, with much care and 
attention, he got perfectly well, and is now 
living in Scythia, where he married my fiſter ; 
＋ | however, 
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however, he walks lame to this day. This, 
Mnefippus, is not a farefetched ſtory from 
Machlyia or Alania ; the truth of it cannot be 
queſtioned, as you may be convinced by many 
Amaſtrians now here, who well remember Si- 
ſinnes. 

You ſhall now hear what I have to ſay of 
Abauchas, who ſhall be my laſt example of 
Scythian friendſhip, This man happened to be 
in the city of the Boriſthenitz, together with 
his wife, of whom he was very fond; and a 
couple of children, one a little boy at the 
breaſt, and the other a girl of ſeven years old, 
His friend and fellow-traveller Gyndanes was 
ſo lame from a wound in his thigh, which he 
had received in defending his companions and 
himſelf againſt ſome robbers on the road, that 
he could not ſo much as put his foot to the 
ground for pain. At night, while they were 
aſleep in their beds on the floor * next the 
ſky, a great fire broke out, and the whole 


* Was this the moſt comfortable lodging in ſo cold a 
climate ? or had this fond hyperborean huſband ſtudied 
the poliſhed manners of the Greeks, who kept their wives 


and daughters in cocklofts, that they might not be trou- 
bled with company. 
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houſe was ſurrounded by the flames. Abauchay 
was rouſed from his ſleep, left his children im- 
ploring his protection, and diſengaged himſelf 
as well as he could from his wife, who clung 
ſo faſt to him, that it was no eaſy matter to get 
rid of ber. Having puſhed her from him, with 
an admonitiqn to take care of herſelf, he was 
then at liberty to hoiſt his friend on his ſhoul- 
ders; which he did, and forced his way out 
with him at the only part of the houſe where 
the fire was not ſo intenſe as to make it im- 
poſſible. His wife followed, with the little 
boy in her arms, and the girl after her; but the 
poor mother was ſo much burnt, that ſhe let 
the boy fall, and was but juſt able, at the riſk 
of her life, to ſee her daughter ſafe, It was 
not long before ſomebody cried out, Shame 
on Abaychas, for thus deſerting his wife and 
children, and carrying off Gyndanes in pre- 
ference ;” when he made this apology ; 1 
ſhall find it no difficult matter to beget more 
children, whether good or bad is a doubt; 
but where ſhall I find a friend like Gyn- 
danes?” 

And now, Mnefippus, I have ſet before you 
five examples of Scythian triendſhip, to which 
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could add many more; but that was the 
number agreed on. Is the tongue or the hand 
to ſuffer? Who ſhall paſs ſentence ? 

Mne/ippus. Nobody; we did not think of 
appointing a judge, and have all this while 
been ſhooting without a mark. Suppoſe we 
begin again, firſt chooſing an arbitrator, to hear 
and determine between us, whether I am to 
have my tongue cut out of my heady or you 
are to have your right hand chopped off, Or 
rather, ſince we both have the higheſt opinion 
of friendſhip, why cannot we wave ſo harſh a 
deciſion, and from this moment be always the 
friends of each other? This is the way for us 
both to be conquerors, for both to be amply 
rewarded: inſtead of one tongue, and one right 
hand, we ſhall each of us have the uſe of two, 
together with four eyes, four feet, and every 
thing double. The painters, we ſee, repreſent 
Geryen as a man with three heads and fix 
hands, meaning, I preſume, to inſtruct us how 
three friends act, when united in one. 

Toxaris. Well ſaid ! a league of perpetuity. 

Mueſippus. We want no ſcimitar, no blood, 
my Toxaris, to ratify our compact. Our opi- 
nions, our purſuits, are the ſame, and will be 

M m 4 better 
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better than a draught from your cup, to bind 
us faſt to each other. We ſhall not be ſwayed 
by neceſſity, but prompted by inclination, 

Toxatis. I am quite of your mind: hence- 
forward let us be friends wherever we meet. 
What you are to me in Greece, I will be ta 
you in Scythia, come when you will. 

Mneſippus. Believe me, I would not grudge 
taking a much longer journey, if I could any 
where find ſuch a friend as you, 


THE DOUBLE INDICTMENT ; 
| A DIALOGUE. 


JUPITER, MERCURY, JUSTICE, PAN, AN 
ATHENIAN, &c. 


Jupiter. 1 AM out of all patience with 
thoſe plaguy philoſophers : they ſay, the Gods 
alone are happy! If they did but know what 
We are obliged to go through, how we ſuffer to 

ſerve 
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ferve mankind, they would not talk of the 
Gods being happy; nor grudge us a little nec- 
tar and ambrofia to comfort us : but, truly, 
they muſt needs give credit to Homer, that 
blind impoſtor, who tells ſuch ſtories of our 
bliſs above; and is continually prating about 
things in heaven, when he has no eyes to fee 
what paſſes on earth! Here is the poor Sun 
gallopping all day long, in his chariot, over 
the ſky, cloathed with fire, and ſcattering his 
hot rays, without being allowed ſo much lei- 
ſure as would ſerve him to ſcratch his ears; 
for, on a ſingle moment's 4inattention, his 
horſes would be ſure to flip their bridles, run 
out of the road, and ſet every thing on fire. 
As for the Moon, ſhe never has a wink of 
ſleep, conſtantly going her rounds to light 
home debauchees and drunkards *, and other 
diſorderly people, who keep late hours. And 
then there is Apollo ! what a taſk is his! He 
is almoſt ſtunned with noiſe : they are con- 


tinually calling upon him for divinations. Now 


* Look to yon ſtars, for other ends they ſhine 
'Than to light revellers from ſcene to ſcene, 
And thus be made accomplices in guilt. 
Youne, 


he 
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he muſt be at Delphi, then make all the haſte 
he can to Colophon * : then perhaps he croſles 
over to Xanthus , drives on to Claros , and 
from thence to Delos FS, or the Branchide ||, 
In ſhort, whenever his prieſteſs has taken a 
draught of the liquor divine, a taſte of the 
Jaurel, and given the tripod a ſhake, away, that 
moment, he muſt go, to whatever place ſhe 
bids him, where he muſt inſtantly either 
patch up his oracles, or forfeit his honour, I 
need not mention the tricks that are played to 
impoſe upon him ; ſuch as, ſerving up lamb 
and tortoiſe mixed together in the ſame diſh; 
when, if he had not had a good noſe of his own, 
he would have come off with diſgrace, and 
only ſerved to make Crœſus merry at his ex- 
pence, Æſculapius too, with ſo many pa- 
tients labouring under ſo many loathſome diſ- 


* A city of Ionia, where there was an oracle of Apollo, 

+ To go to Patara, where was another, See Servius 
on Virgil's 4th Aneid, v. 143. If Servius be right, 
Apollo was employed the whole winter there, as he was 
the whole ſummer at Delos, though Jupiter would make 
us believe, that he never gained a fettlement any where, 

: Near Colophon, where he had an oracle. 

$ An iſland in the Ægean fea, where he was born. 

Where was another oracle. 

eaſes, 
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eaſes, muſt have a wretched life of it, miſe- 
table himſelf from the miſeries of others. The 
winds are never without employment, either in 
nouriſhing plants, wafting ſhips, or winnow- 
ing corn. Sleep is for ever on the wing; he 
flies to all, without exception, accompanied by 
dreams, to act as interpreters. Such are the 
cares and fatigues of the Gods, out of pure 
good- will to mankind, negleci ing not one indi- 
vidual! But all this trouble of theirs is no- 
thing to mine. Becauſe, forſooth, I am the 
king and father of them all, I am never to have 
any comfort, never to be at eaſe, diſtracted 
with endleſs anxiety! In the firſt place, I am 
obliged to ſuperintend every department of go- 
vernment, and ſee that none of my deputies 
negle& their buſineſs; while, at the ſame time, 
I have ſo many trifles to attend to, that it is no 
ſmall difficulty to remember them all. After 
diſpatching bufineſs of importance, ſuch as diſ- 
tributing proper quantities of rain, hail, wind, 
thunder, and lightning, I am not to expect 
quiet even then. Like the Nemean ſhepherd *, 


* Who muſt have been always on the watch, before 
Hercules killed the famous lion, 


my 
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my eyes muſt be every where; I muſt be con- 
tinually on the look-out after thieves, falſe- 
ſwearers, and ſacrificers, obſerving from whence 
comes the ſmoke of the altar, who calls out for 
help in fickneſs, or at ſea; and, what is ſtill 
more grievous, I muſt at the ſame inſtant of 
time attend the hecatombs at Olympia, and be 
with the warriors at Babylon ; be hailing on the 
Getz, and feaſting with the Athiopians ; and, 
after all, there is no pleaſing every body. 


Though other men and gods in ſlumbers ſink, 
Great Jove himſelf can never get a wink *. 


Let me cloſe my eyes only for a moment, Epi- 
curus directly affirms, that no notice is taken 
above how the world goes below; which if he 
can once bring men to believe, our affairs, I 
trow, would be in a tickliſh fituation, Our 
temples would have no garlands; the ſtreets 
would no longer ſend up incenſe ; the cups 
would pour out no libations ; the altars would 
be cold, without victims, without offerings, we 
muſt abſolutely ſtarve ; I, the pilot of the ſhip, 
ſtand mounted on the ſtern, with the rudder in 
my band, while all the reſt on board are either 


* Hom. IL b. II. v. I, 
drunk, 


aͤrv 
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drunk, or aſleep, and nobody but myſelf to be 
awake, day and night, without any refreſh- 
ment. 


My heart is full, and it can hold no more “. 


My only amends is the honour of being maſter. 
And now, I ſhould be glad to aſk the philo- 
ſophers, who ſpread ſuch reports of our hap- 
pineſs, what leiſure they think we can poſhbly 
have to ſpare for nectar and ambroſia, when we 
have ſo much buſineſs to do. I have now, I 
know not how many volumes of cauſes, that 
have ſo long lain by me, undetermined for 
want of time, that they are grown mouldy, and 
all over cobwebs : they are moſt of them diſ- 
putes between the profeſſors of arts and ſci- 
ences, who are continually calling upon me for 
a deciſion, and very angry with me for deferring 
it, accuſing me of lazineſs and neglect ; as if it 
were not very evident, that all this ſeeming in- 
attention proceeds from no other cauſe than my 
being always in a hurry, which they are pleaſed 
to call happineſs. : 

Mercury. As you have introduced the ſub- 
ject yourſelf, I may mention what I have heard 


* II. b. 1 Zo 
over 
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over and over, without ever daring to tell you 
before now. They are to my certain know. 
ledge very much out of humour, much more ſo 
than they venture to make publick ; but, in pri. 
vate amongſt themſelves, they whiſper and 
murmur not a little, accuſing you of unpardoti. 
able delay in having ſo long neglected to ſettle 
their differences. 

Jupiter. But what is to be done, Mercury ? 
Would you adviſe me to give them a heating 
immediately, or put it off till next year? 

Mercury, O immediately, by all means. 

Jupiter. Be it ſo then. Do you fly down, 
and make proclamation, that a court will this 
day be held in the Areopagus, where any per- 
ſon having a cauſe to try is ſummoned to ap- 
pear. Juſtice has the appointment of the bench, 
by whoſe ſentence if any one ſhall think himſelf 
aggrieved, he may appeal to me, and I will 
grant a new trial, You, my daughter , ſhall 
be aſſeſſor to the venerable goddeſſes +, appoint 
the judges by lot, and attend the trials, 


Juſtice. 
* Juſtice, 


+ The furies. Before a trial began in the Areopagus, 
the plaintiff and defendant took ſolemn oaths on the teſti- 
cles of a goat, a ram, and a bull, by the Z= tat, or 

furies. 
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Juſtice, To earth muſt I go again? to be 
again expoſed to inſults, and once more obliged 
to fly for it! 

Jupiter. Do not be diſheartened; you may 
now hope for better times. The philoſophers 
have taught mankind, that Juſtice is preferable 
to Injuſtice; and Socrates in particular has done 
you due honour, demonſtrating Juſtice to be the 
chief good. 

Juſtice. He might ſpeak in my praiſe, but 
what did he get by it? Was he not thrown in- 
to a gaol, condemned by the eleven“, and 
forced to ſwallow poiſon, without even being 
allowed to ſacrifice a cock to Æſculapius? So 
much more- powerful were his accuſers, whoſe 
philoſophy was not the philoſophy of Juſtice ! 

Jupiter. Philoſophers at that time were few 
in number, and philoſophy regarded as a 
ſtranger; whereas Anytus and Melitus were 
better known, and of courſe more attended to. 
But thoſe days are over; there is quite a new 
face of affairs. Only mind what abundance of 


furies. The votes of the judges were put into two urns, 
one acquitting, and the other condemning. 
* Magiſtrates ſitting as judges in the TIapxCvror, an in- 


f-rior court ſo called for the ſame reaſon as wx2xCarcs 
Wunn, a truckle-bed. 


cloaks, 
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cloaks, and clubs, and wallets, and long beards, 
and loads of books under the left arm, are on all 
fides of you, and all at your devotion ! Walk 
where you will, you meet whole troops, whole 
hoſts of philoſophers, and every individual is 
Virtue's own child. Many hundreds, who had 
been bred to a different trade, forſaking the aw], 
or the anvil, reſolved all at once to ſhut up 
ſhop, ſeize the wallet and cloak, make them- 
ſelves as black as Æthiopians, and become in- 
ſtantaneous converts to philoſophy, loud in the 
praiſes of juſtice and virtue, According to the 
old ſaying, if a man do but open his eyes, he 
can no more fail to ſee a philoſopher, than the 
ſailor who falls on the deck can avoid touching 
wood. | 

Fuſtice, Theſe, Jupiter, are the perſons I 
dread; who are for ever diſputing and wrang- 
ling about they know not what. As far as 
words go, they pretend a mighty attachment to 
me ; but were the matter put to the proof, were 
I to go to one of their houſes, 1 ſhould have the 
door ſlapped in my face. There is no room 
there for juſtice ; my opponent has got full poſ- 
ſeſſion before me. 

Jupiter. They are not all ſo bad, my daugh- 


ter ; there are ſome exceptions, and you muſt 
do 
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do as well as you can. But come, let us be 
gone, that we may get through a few cauſes 
before night. | 

Mercury, Now, Juſtice, for Sunium. We 
muſt go a little below Hymettus, to the left of 
Parnes, where the two high objects are to be 
ſeen, You look as if you had forgot the way. 
Why thoſe tears? there is nothing to be afraid 
of. This is another age; the world below is 
quite different from what it was when you left 
it*, The Scirons , and Pityocamptæ +, and 
Buſiriſes , and Phalariſes +, once ſo for- 
midable, are all dead and gone, Now-a-days, 
nothing goes down but Wiſdom, and the Acade- 
my, and the Porch ; they are al! looking out 
for you, always talking about you, and longing 
to ſee you fly down amongſt them. 

Juſtice. You, Mercury, who are ſo much 
with them in the Forum and Gymnaſium, as 
crier and pleader, muſt be the perſon beſt able 
to give information. Do you think, I may ven- 
ture myſelf amongſt them? 


* Ultima cœleſtum terras Aſtræa reliquit, Ovid Met. 
+ Robbers, who infeſted Attica, till they were deſtroyed 
by Theſeus. 


Vol. IV. N n Mercury. 


C 
» 
2 
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Mercury. Believe me, you may; I could 
not do ſo cruel a thing as to deceive my ſiſter. 
Mankind in general have been greatly improved 
by Philoſophy. At leaſt they keep up appear. 
ances better, and are not ſo barefaced in their 
wickedneſs. At the ſame time I muſt own, 
that you will meet with ſome half-wiſe, half- 
perverſe ones, who will be troubleſome enough. 
But all thoſe, who have had a full potion of 
the tincture, are of quite another complexion ; 
good in all reſpects, and very ready to receive 
you. Thoſe, who have been prevented by their 
ſordid habits from taking enough of the ſearch- 
ing medicine, are nevertheleſs better than they 
were, better than many others, by only drink- 
ing a little of it. Though imperfe&, they have 
a mixture of white, variegated like the panther. 
Some there are, who have done no more than 
putting a finger to the outſide of the veſſel, 
thinking to mend their looks by the application of 
a little ſoot. You, however, will certainly 
have only to do with the very beſt of them. 
But behold ! Attica is juſt before us! We muſt 
leave Sunium on the right hand, and turn off 
towards, the Acropolis, Now we are down, 
you may reſt yourſelf here, you can ſee the 

place 
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place of aſſembly from your ſeat, and may wait 
till I bring freſh orders from Jupiter. 

Juſtice. Before you leave me, Mercury, let 
me aſk you a queſtion. I ſee a horned figure, 
with hairy legs, and a pipe in his hand, making 
towards us: pray who is it? 

Mercury. What, do not you know Pan, 
prime miniſter of Bacchus ? He formerly lived 
at Parthenium ; but, on the deſcent of Datis and 
the Barbarians on Marathon, he came as a 
volunteer to the aid of the Athenians ; and from 
that time, having got poſſeſſion of that cave 
there, he has fixed his abode in it, and is con- 
fidered as an inmate of his neighbours, the Pe- 
laſgi, Happening to ſee us, I ſuppoſe, he is 
coming to ſhake hands with us. | 

Pan, Mercury, your ſervant ; Juſtice, your 
ſervant, 

Mercury and Juſtice, Pan, we are your's, 
Health to great Pan! In ſinging and dancing, 
what Satyr like Pan? In war, where is the 
Athenian to equal Pan ? 

Pan. Pray, Mercury, what is your buſineſs 
here, 

Mercury, She will tell you all, I muſt 
away to the Acropolis, and do my duty as crier. 

Nn 2 Juſtice. 
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Juſtice, There are ſeveral lawſuits coming on, 
and Jupiter has ſent me down to allot proper 
judges . But how go matters at Athens? 

Pan. They do not treat me with proper re- 
ſpect. Conſidering my ſervices in repulſing the 
Barbarians, I have but a ſlender ſubfiſtence 
among them. Two or three times in the year 
perhaps they make me an offering of a ſtinking 
he-goat, honour me with a little empty praiſe, 
and permit me to look on, while they regale 
themſelves with the delicious banquet. My en- 
tertainment is the entertainment of their jokes: 
tor they are always very merry on the occaſion, 


* Anoadygwouoar ra; Jia, Commentators and tranſla- 
tors, who have found it convenient to ſkip over ſo many 
unintelligible expreſſions, might have diſcovered the mean- 
ing of this by conſulting Potter's account of the Areopagus. 
% The court being met, and the people excluded, they 
divided themſelves into ſeveral committees, each of which 
bad their cauſes aſſigned to be heard and determined 
by them ſeverally, if the multitude of buſineſs was ſo 
great, that the whole Senate could not take cognizance of 
them together. Both theſe deſignations were performed 
by lots, to the end that, every man coming into the court 
before it was determined what cauſes would fall to bis 
ſhare, none of them might lie under any temptation of 
baving his honeſty corrupted with bribes.“ 

Juflice. 


5 oO” 00”, Os 
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Juſtice, But pray, Pan, are they not grown 
more virtuous than they uſed to be, from the 
inſtructions of the philoſophers ? 

Pan. I do not know what you mean. Do 
you call thoſe ſwarms of down-looking, gloomy, 
noiſy fellows, with beards like mine—do you 
call them philoſophers ? 

Juſtice. Yes; they are the philoſophers, 

Pan, Very likely; but I am not acquainted 
with them; 1 do not underſtand what they fay : 
they are too wiſe for me, who am but a rough 
mountaineer, with no trim words like theirs, 
We have nothing ſo fine in Arcadia; no ſophiſt, 
no philoſopher, nothing belonging to them, 
I have learned, indeed, a little of the pipe, and 
the crooked reed ; I can feed goats, and dance, 
and fight when fighting is required; and that 
is all I know, TI hear them continually bawl- 
ing about ſomething they call virtue, about 
ideas, and nature, and ſubſtances incorporeal, 
all perfect ſtrangers to me. "They begin peace- 
ably enough; but, as the converſation proceeds, 
their tones are raiſed to the Orthian pitch * ; ſa 

that, 


* The higheſt, the provocative to war. In this key, 
according to Herodotus, was the tune played by Arion, 
Nn 3 that. 
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that, by overſtraining the voice from too great 
eagerneſs in conteſt, their faces redden, their 
necks ſwell, and their veins are as full as thoſe 
of a piper forcing his breath into a narrow reed, 
Till at ſength they lofe fight of the argument, 
abuſe one another, wipe the ſweat from their 
faces, and leave off in the utmoſt confuſion ; 
while he, who bawls the loudeſt, with the leaſt 
ſenſe of ſhame, is generally accounted the con- 
queror. Thoſe of the vulgar, with nothing bet- 
ter to do, are great admirers of their noiſe and 
aſſurance ; which, tor my part, I am always apt 
to con ſider as manifeſt rokens of their being very 
filly fellows, and am not at all pleaſed with the 
thought of their having beards like mine. How 
their clamour can ſerve the publick, what ad- 
vantage may be expected from their impudence, 
I do not pretend to know. But, if I might 
yenture to ſpeak my mind, living here, as you 
ſee, in this little cave, I think I have ſeen them 
not ſeldom at a very late hour. 

Juſtice. Stop. Do not you hear Mercury ? 

Pan. Les; now I hear him. 


that he might m. ke up his mind to jump overboard, and 
bid defiance to the ſea, Herod. b. J. 


Mercury. 
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Mercury. This is to give notice to all man- 
ner of perſons, that on this very day, being the 
ſeventh of February, there is to be a court of 
judicature; and may good luck attend it! 
Whoever have any cauſes to try, let them ap- 
pear in the Areopagus, where Juſtice will ap- 
point judges from the whole body of Athenians, 
the number to be proportioned to the charge, 
and three oboli ® to be given for every verdict. 
F.cus grants leave of abſence to all ſuch of the 
dead as have left any complaint unheard at 
their deceaſe, and they may now prefer it 
afreſh, If any one ſhall think himſelf ag- 
grieved by the ſentence pronounced, he may 
appeal to Jupiter, 

Pan, What a buſtle ! What a noiſe they 
make! dragging one another up the hill, with 
might and main! But here comes Mercury : 
you two may go to work, for work you muſt, 
and lay down the law, As for me, I ſhall betake 
myſelf to my cave, play upon my pipe, and 
contend with Echo in the ſoft notes of love, Of 
other conteſts, I hear enough, every day of my 
life, 


* About a groat, 


Nen 4 Mercury. 
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Mercury. Now, Juſtice, ſhall we call them 
up? 
Juſtice. O yes | Only mind how they crowd! 
What a racket they make, buzzing about 
like ſo many waſps! 
Atheman. I have you now, you raſcal, 
Another Athenian. Iwill make you prove your 
words, 


Another, You ſhall mect with your deſerts 
at laſt, 


Another, I can bring it home to you. Such 
tranſactions . 

Another. Bring on my cauſe firſt, 

Another, Come along, villain as you are, 

Another, O my neck! you will ſtrangle me. 

Juſtice. What do you think, Mercury? Will 
it not be better to put off the other cauſes till 
to-morrow, and begin with the hearing of ſuch 
charges as are brought forward by the arts, 
ſciences, and modes of life? Give me a liſt of 
them. 

Mercury. Drunkenneſs againſt the Academy, 
for ſpiriting away Polemon. 

Juſtice. Appoint ſeven judges to try that. 

Mercury. The Porch againſt Pleaſure, for the 

injury 


e 
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injury ſuſtained by the loſs of their admirer, 
Dionyſus. | 


Juſtice. Five judges will be ſufficient for that, 

Mercury. Luxury againſt Virtue, concerning 
Ariſtippus “. 

Juſtice. Five for that too. 


Mercury, Money-changingagainſt Diogenes +, 
for deſertion, 


Tuſtice, 

* Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color et ſtatus et res. 

| Hor, 

Ariſtippus had a mind ſo pliable, that he was always 
ready to let any other man have his own way, when there 
was a proſpect of eaſe or advantage to himſelf; unlike the 
moraliſts of modern days, who prefer a good conſcience 
to a great eſtate, 

+ Captain Ayloffe has tranſlated this paſſage ; * Glut. 
tony verſus Diogenes, for deſertion;“ D. F. 4 Glattony 
againſt Diogenes for diſcretion.” The reader, it there 
be ſuch a reader, who will take the trouble oi comparing 
any tranſlation of Lucian (this by no means excepted) 
with the original, will be ſurpriſed to find, that a volume 
might eaſily be filled with errors occationed by negligence, 
ignorance of the author's meaning, or want of abi ity to 
preſerve it: thus, it often happens, becauſe our heads are 
non-conduQtors, that wit is deprived of its proper office, 
to circulate good ſenſe, by giving a zeſt to it. 

Diogenes, with whom gluttony could have no quarrel, 
was the ſon of Iceſius, a money-chapger, or banker of 

Sinopey 
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Juſtice. Not more than three for that. 

Mercury. Painting againſt Pyrrho *, for lay- 
ing down his pencil. 

Juſtice. Nine judges for that. 

Mercury. There are two complaints juſt pre- 
ferred againſt the rhetorictan ; are they to be 
heard now ? 

Juſtice. No; thoſe who were firſt muſt be 
ſerved firſt ; another day will do for the rhe- 
torician. 

Mercury. The old complaint and the new 
are ſo much alike, that I do not ſee why one 
ſhould be put off more than another. 

Juſtice. You are ſo very good-natured, Mer- 
cury, that you never know how to give a de- 
nial, Come, then, to oblige you, let us have 
them; but no more ſuch at preſent, remem- 
ber. Produce the indictments; the judges are 
ready. 


Sinope, of which both father and fon are reported to have 
adulterated the current coin, in conſequence of which they 
found it adviſable to fly the country. 

* Pyrrho, the father of the Scepticks, was at firſt a 
poor painter, and at laſt as poor a philoſopher. Diogenes 
Laertius, p. 252 of the the folio edition, printed at Rome 


in 1594. 


Mercury. 
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Mercury. Rhetorick againſt the Syrian, * for 
ill-uſage, Dialogue againſt the Syrian * for 
abuie. / 

Juſtice. But who is the Syrian? The charge 
has no name to it. 

Mercury. The Syrian rhetorician is enough : 
there is no occaſion for naming him. 

Juſtice. Theſe Tramontanes ſhould have their 
cauſes tried on the other fide of the Euphrates. 
What buſineſs have they at Athens, in the 
Areopagus? However, ſince you will have 
it ſo, let theſe two cauſes be tried; and the ſame 
judges, eleven in number, will ſerve for both, 

Mercury. I muſt needs ſay, Juſtice, that you 
are very conſiderate, in ſparing the pockets of 
the litigants, 

Juſtice. Let the judges begin with the diſ- 
pute between the Academy and Drunkenneſs, 
Pour in the water +, Drunkenneſs ſhall be 
heard firſt. Drunkenneſs, what have you to 


* Lucian, 

+ To meaſure the ſpeeches by the Clepſydra, which was 
a kind of water-clock, or hour g'aſs, invented, as Pliny 
informs us, by Scipio Naſica, qui primus aqua diviſit horas 
æque noctium et dierum, idque horologium ſub tecto di- 
cavit anno urbis 595, The reader may ſee a deſcription of 
it in Chambers's Dictionary. 


ſay 
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fay for yourſelf? You nod your head; why do 
not you ſpeak out? Come nearer, Mercury, 
and lend me your cars. 

Mercury. The wine has tied up her tongue, 
ſhe fays, and ſhe is unable to plead, and afraid 
of being laughed at. You lee, ſhe has much to 
do to ſtand on her feet. 

Juſtice. She may have an advocate to plead 
her cauſe, if ſhe cannot do it herſelf. There 
is no want of them; and they are ſo very ſharp- 
ſet, they would ſplit their lungs rather than 
loſe a fee *. 

Mercury, True; but nobody likes to be 
ſeen defending Drunkenneſs, whatever pretence 
ſhe may have to expect it. 

Juftice, What is to be done, then? 

Mercury. The Academy is never at a loſs for 
a ſpeech on either fide of the queſtion ; and 
will plead, as Drunkenneſs deſires it, firſt for 
her, and then for herſelf. 

Juſtice. That is a new way of doing bufineſs, 
Academy + againſt Academy, both plaintiff 

and 
* Of three oboli ; about fourpence. 
+ The antient Academy doubted of every thing ; and 


went fo far as to make it a doubt whether they ought to 
doubt. 


| 
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and defendant ! Come, let us hear you againſt 
yourſelf, as you find it ſo eaſy. 

Academy. The water, O ye judges, now 
flows for Drunkenneſs, who thus pleads: 1 
have been grievouſly injured by the Academy, 
who has robbed me of my flave Polemon, my 
devoted, my faithful Polemon, who thought 
nothing amiſs that I bade him to do, He uſed 
to be revelling in the Forum in open day, with 
a mufick-girl, drunk from morning to night, 
with a garland of flowers on his head, as all the 
Athenians can witneſs, for none of them ever 
ſaw him ſober. But happening to reel againſt 
the door of the Academy, as he did againſt 
every door, ſhe laid violent hands upon him, 
took him from me by force, and made him her 
own, treating him with water, and lectures on 
temperance. | He was no longer ſuffered to lie 


doubt. The new Academy was ſomewhat more reaſonable ; 
they owned ſeveral things for truths, but without attach- 
ing themſelves to any with entire aſſurance. Probability 
ſeems to be the utmoſt they choſe to admit. See Cicero's 
Academical Queſtions. 

On either fide he would diſpute, 

Confute, change hands, and ftill confute. 


HvupDiBRr AS, 


carouſing 


I 
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carouſing in bed, ſhe tore off his garland, and 
taught him hard leſſons of care and anxiety, 
Inſtead of the roſy countenance, which he had 
while he continued in my ſervice, he now 
began to grow pale, lean, and wrinkled. He 
has forgot all his ſongs, and will fit moping 
the whole day, without eating or drinking ; 
minding nothing, in ſhort, but the nonſenſe of 
the Academy. What is worſe than all the 


reſt, he cannot ſpare me a good word; but is 


continually abuſing me, at her inſtigation.“ 

I have done pleading for Drunkenneſs, and 
ſhall now ſpeak for myſelf. Now is my turn 
for the water, 

Juſtice. How is this ſpeech to be anſwered ? 
Come, pour in the water; it is but fair to 
hear. 

Academy. You have heard how notably the 
advocate of Drunkenneſs has acquitted herſelf ; 
but yet, if I may be allowed a patient hearing, 
you ſhall be convinced, O judges, how little 
reaſon ſhe has to complain of me. This Pole- 
mon, whom ſhe claims as her ſlave, was a free- 
born youth of good diſpoſition, and temper 
like my own, till ſhe, taking the advantage of 
his inexperience, with the aſſiſtance of her 

prime 
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prime miniſter, Pleaſure, entirely corrupted the 
poor boy, leading him to taverns and brothels, 
where he loſt all ſenſe of ſhame amidſt revelry 
and harlots. Her defence, you will ſee, only 
makes good my arguments. He paid no regard 
to hours, was continually ranging about the city, 
in the train of ſome piper or other, with a gar- 
land on his aching head, never ſober, ever ready 
to join in riotous company; the diſgrace, not 
only of his own family, but of the whole town, 
and the ridicvle of every ſtranger. He found 
me with my door open, engaged, as uſual, 
with ſome friends, in converſation on the ſub- 
jects of virtue and temperance; and, coming 
up with his pipe and garlands, at firſt was very 
noiſy, thinking ſo to confound us by dint of 
clamour as to break up the company; but, 
not being quite ſo drunk, as not to perceive, 
that we took no manner of notice of him, 
by degrees he grew ſober, from the effect of 
our diſcourſe ; when he immediately tore off 
his garlands, filenced his female muſician, and 
was aſhamed of his purple coat. Like a man 
awaked from his ſleep, he began to look into 
himſelf, and condemn. his paſt conduct. His 
cheeks, that before had been red with wine, 


4 now 
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now glowed with the bluſhes of ſhame ; till at 
length he deſerted, and came over to me, not, 
as ſhe tells you, becauſe I uſed any violence, ot 
even preſſing intreaties, but entirely of his own 
accord, and from the conviction of his own 
mind. Only call him, and you may ſoon ſee 
how he ſtands affected. When I found him, he 
made a moſt ridiculous appearance, being un- 
able to ſpeak, or even ſtand, I turned him 
from his evil ways; and, inſtead of a vile ſlave, 
gave him to his country a ſober, honeſt, and 
reputable man; for which he himſelf and all 
his relations think themſelves greatly obliged to 
me. U have nothing more to ſay, but leave you 
to judge which of us two it moſt became him to 


be acquainted with. 


Mercury. Why any delay? We have other 
cauſes to try. Come, give your ſuffrages, and 
have done. | 

Juſtice. It is given in favour of the Academy, 
by every voice but one. 

Mercury. So, Drunkenneſs has one friend ! I 
ſhould have wondered, if ſhe had not, Now 
take your ſeats, ye who are to decide between 
the Porch and Pleaſure, in the claim of a lover. 

The 
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The water is poured in. What have you to 
ſay for yourſelf ; you, with your pictures? * 
Porch, LI am not ignorant, O judges, how 
ſpecious an adverſary 1 have to contend with. 
Many of you, I obſerve, are already returning 
her ſmiles ; while poor I am defpiſed for my 
homely appearance, my ſtern features, and con- 
tracted brow. Notwithſtanding which, if you 
will but indulge me with a hearing, I have no 
doubt of your allowing, that I have juſtice on 
my fide, That harlot's dreſs, thoſe alluring 
looks, with which ſhe ſeduced my lover + Dio- 
nyſius, the once ſo good Dionyſius, are now in 
evidence before you. The very cauſe, which 
you have juſt determined, between the Aca- 
demy and Drunkenneſs, is next akin | to 
mine, The queſtion is, whether it is better to 


wallow in luxury, to grovel like hogs, without 


The porch, where Zeno taught his philoſophy, was 
called Han, various, from its containing a great variety 
of fine pictures. 

+ Amateur is the modern cant. Dionyfius was a diſciple 
of Zeno, who taught him, that pain was no evil; bur, 
being afflicted with a ſtone in his kidney, the ſcholar at laſt 


_ proclaimed his maſler a cheat. 


t Adva@n, as near as a ſiſter. 
Vor. IV. O 0 One 
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one exalted thought ; or, preferring what is 
right to what is pleaſant, to act the part of 
freedom and philoſophy ; not in dread of pain, 
as an invincible evil; nor going in queſt of 
figs and honey, the felicity of ſlaves : theſe are 
the baits ſhe throws out to the inconſiderate, 
who are caught in great numbers; while they 
are made to fly from labour, as ſomething ter- 
rible to be endured: thus poor Diony ſius was 
deceived, and thrown off his guard, in a mo- 
ment when he had not his wits about him; 
otherwiſe, he could never have liſtened to her, 
never would have forſaken me. But why 
ſhould I feel myſelf offended on my own ac- 
count, when ſhe ſpares not even the Gods, but 
arraigns their providence, and ſo richly deſerves 
to be made an example of for her impiety ? 
She has no defence, I hear, to make for her- 
ſelf, but leaves it to Epicurus ; ſo light does 
ſhe make of your tribunal ! I wiſh you would 
only aſk what ſhe thinks Hercules, and your 
Theſeus, would have been, if they had fled 
from Labour, and followed Pleaſure, If they 
had b:en as lazy as ſhe, how could the world 
have been freed from oppreſſion? I ſay no 
more, as I am not fond of long ſpeeches ; 


though, 
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though, if ſhe were diſpoſed to put in a word, 
you ſhould ſoon ſee her in her true colours : 
but you have not forgot your oath ; and will 
give your ſuffrages as it becomes you, without 
minding Epicurus, who would have you be- 
lieve, that the gods take no cognizance of hu- 
man affairs. | | 
Mercury. Stand aſide, Now, Epicurus, we 
ſhall hear what you have to ſay for your client. 
Epicurus. I ſhall not detain you long, O 
judges, when there is ſo little occaſion for it. 
If Pleaſure had really uſed any potions or incan- 
tations, in order, as the Porch alledges, to in- 
veigle her Dionyſius, ſhe might deſervedly be 
accounted an enchantreſs, and brought in guilty, 
But if a free man, living in a free city, diſ- 
guſted with the ſour countenance of the plain- 
tiff, ſhould find himſelf at full liberty to reſolve, 
that her boaſted happineſs is no better than an 
idle pretence ; ſhould make the beſt of his way 
from her winding labyrinth, her crooked paths, 
and betake himſelf with hearty good will to the 
enjoyment of Pleaſure, cutting aſunder her 
knotty diſſuaſives, as ſo many irkſome chains, 
feeling himſelf a man, not to be ated upon 
Kke a log, ſhould conſider labour, as it cer- 
f b tain) y 
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tainly is, to be an evil, fand pleaſure to be 
pleaſure; is ſuch a man, becauſe he likes fair 
weather better than foul, becauſe he prefers a 
&fe harbour to a ſhipwreck, to be kicked, and 
beat, neck and heels, to hard labour? ls the 
ſuppliant, who flies to Pleaſure, as to the 
altar of mercy, to be given up a victim to de- 
ſpair ? For a glimpſe of that famous thing, 
Virtue, of which he will not know the worth 
till he is dead, is he to lead a long life of mi- 
ſery here? Could any earthly judge have made 
a wiſer decifien? No man was better ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of the Porch ; he 
knew very well, that nothing could be good, 
which was not honeſt; but having found, 
notwithſtanding, that labour is an evil, he was 
at no loſs to make his choice, He had ob- 
ſerved, I dare ſay, that thoſe, who talked fo 
much about bearing and forbearing *, were 
themſelves, in private, the votaries of Plea- 
ſure, Temperance is the word abroad, but 
luxury the delight at home. When they chance to 


be obſerved with a flackened rein, of courſe they 


pull up, and bluſh at the diſcovery ; but ſubmit 


* Aytxov x%) . Epictetus. 
with 
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with a very bad grace to be tantalized, At the 
firſt favourable moment for ſecret trangreſfion» 
they no longer refrain, but gulp down ſenſuali- 
ty without reſerve, If any body would but 
make them a preſent of the ring of Gyges *, or 
the helmet of Orcus +, I know very well, how 
it would be: they would bid a laſting adieu to 
labour, and ſtrive who ſhould be foremoſt in the 
race of Pleaſure, after the example *of Dionyſi- 
us; who, while he enjoyed his health, imagined 
their lectures might ſomewhat avail him. But, 
after he was taken ill, and felt how ſerious a 
thing it was to be in pain, the philoſophy of his 
ſenſes being in downright oppoſition to that of 
the Porch, he then choſe rather to rely on the 
teſtimony of his own frail body than the dogmas 
of the Stoicks. He was a man, with the body 


* By turning the bezil of which to his hand he could ſee, 
and not be ſeen. 
+ As every thing that goes into the dark empire of Pluto, 
or Orcus, diſappears, and is ſeen no more, the Greek: 
from thence derived this figurative expreſſion ; to Fa? on 
Pluto's helmet, that is to ſay, to become inviſible, Plato 
uſes this proverb in the tenth book of his Republict ; and 

Ariſtophanes, in Acharnenſes, 
Euſtathius on Hom. II, b. V. 845 
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of a man, which he determined not to treat as a 
ſtatue ; being firmly perſuaded, that whoever 
pretended the contrary, and railed againſt plea- 
ſure, might talk as they would, but they talked 


without meaning. I have done; you may give 
Judgment. 


Porch. Not without permittiag me to aſk a 
queſtion or two, I hope. 


Epicurus, Propoſe your queſtions; I am 
ready to anſwer them. 


Porch. Do you think labour an evil ? 
Epicurus. Les. 


Porch. And, pleaſure a good? 
Epicurus. Ay, certainly. 
Porch, Do you know the meaning of the 


terms indifferent and not indifferent; ; of brought 
forward *, and put back * ? 


Epicurus. I underſtand them. 


Mercury. It 1s more than the Judges do, and 


therefore have done with your jargon ; they are 
going to vote. 


Porch. I ſhould have been certain of carry- 


F Thgomypanery &ToTgonypror, terms peculiar to the Stoicks. 
See Cicero de fin. 3. 


ing 
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ing the day if they had let me interrogate in the 
third figure of the indemonſtrables *. 

Juſtice, How do the votes go? 

Mercury. For Pleaſure, all for Pleaſure. 

Porch. I appeal to Jupiter, 

Juſtice, Good luck attend you! call a new 
cauſe, 


Mercury, Virtue and Luxury contend for 
Ariſtippus: let him come forward. 

Virtue. I am to ſpeak firſt. Ariſtippus is 
mine, and both his words and deeds declare it. 

Luxury. I deny it; he belongs to me, as is 
plain to be ſeen. Only mind his garlands, his 
purple, and perfumes. 

Juſtice. You may fave yourſelves the trouble 
of wrangling, for the cauſe mult lie over for the 
preſent, till Jupiter has pronounced ſentence in the 
affair of Dionyſius. The queſtion ſeems much the 
ſame; and, if he gives it in favour of Pleaſure, 


* Ex hiſce igitur in prima formula modis novem primi 
quatuor indemonſtrabiles nominantur : non quod demon- 
ſtrari nequeant, ſed quod tam ſimplices tamque manifeſti 
ſunt, ut demonſiratione non egeant. Apuleius. 

Inde monſtrables, it ſeems, are things ſo plain as not to 

equire any demonſtration ; which they are very capable of, 
if they ſhould ever happen to want it. 


0 0 4 Luxury 
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Luxury muſt have Ariſtippus: if not, and the 
Porch ſhould prove victorious, then Virtue's 
will be the better claim, Let theſe Judges re- 
tire, and make room for others. But remember, 
they are not to be paid, for they have done no- 
thing. 

Mercury. And ſo theſe old men, who have 
climbed up the hill, are to have their labour for 
their pains ! - 

Juſlice. If they get one obolus “, they will 
be very well paid. Come, no murmuring, 
Away with you, you ſhall * daten by 
and by. a 

Mercury. Now is the time for Diogenes of 
Sinope to make his appearance. Do you ſpeak, 
you Lady Bank +. 

een If ſne does not be quiet, and ceaſe 


0 


*Inſlead of three. 

+ Agyveauorbinn. A late tranſlator ſeeing this wa ren- 
dered Menſaria in the Latin, muſt have fancied there was 
ſome good eating in the caſe, as he conſtantly renders it 
gluttony. Menſaria might keep a very good table, but it 
was not a table to dine at. And here it may be obſerved, 
that the bankers of old, or money-changers, as their 
name denotes, were only expected to change one ſpecies of 
coin for another; not money for paper, nor _ for 


money, 


a plaguing 
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plaguing me, ſhe ſhall no longer accuſe me of 
running away; for I will ſtand by her, and give 
her a good beating with this cudgel of mine. 

Juſtice, What is the meaning of this? ſhe is 
flying, and he purſuing. Poor creature ! ſhe 
will feel the weight of his ſtaff, I am afraid, 
Where is Pyrrho ? | 

Mercury. Painting is here, but no Pyrrho ; 
I thought from the firſt he would not come. 

Fuſftice, What made you think fo ? 

Mercury. Becauſe he holds, that there is no 
criterion of truth. 

Fuſtice, Then let him be nonſuited, in de- 
fault of appearance. Call the Syrian author “. 
He appears very indifferent about the allegations 
of Rhetorick againſt him, which have juſt been 
preferred. Bring on the cauſe immediately. 
What a crowd there is to ſee it ! 

Mercury. No wonder; it is ſomething new 
a complaint of but a day old, and they expect 
to hear Rhetorick and Dialogue accuſing each 
other, with the Syrian againſt both : it 1s that 
which has brought ſo many people together, 


=» 


* Lucian. 


Come, 
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Come, Rhetorick, let us hear what you have 
to ſay. | 
Rhetorick *, Firſt, O Athenians, I implore 
all the gods and goddeſſes, that the ſame kind- 
neſs which 1 have conſtantly ſhewn to this city, 
and all here preſent, may be experienced by me 
on this trying occaſion ; and, which 1s certainly 
no more than fair, that you may be inſpired with 
ſuch ſentiments as will induce you to enjoin my 
adverſary ſtrict ſilence till I have gone through 
the ſeveral particulars with which I come pre- 
pared to charge him, What I have ſuffered by 
him, and what I have heard him ſay, conſidered 


ſingly, excite in me very different emotions. As 


far as words go, you will find us very well 
agreed; but ſuch is the tendency of his actions, 
that he will go on from bad to worſe, if not 
timely prevented. But the water 1s running to 
waſte ; I ſhall drop my exordium, and come to 
the point. | 
When firſt I met with this Syrian, O judges, 


he was a rude boy, a Barbarian in language, and 


'® See the oration of Demoſthenes de Corona. The 
Rhetoricians of Lucian's time were apt to make free with 
words not their own ; and Rhetorick herſelf here does the 
ſame, 


hardly 
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hardly differing in his dreſs from that of an As- 
ſyrian ſlave, rambling up and down Ionia, with- 
out knowing what to do, or which way to turn 
himſelf. I took him, and educated him. He 
then looked on me with eyes of admiration, was 
ſa very attentive, and ſeemed ſo capable of im- 
provement, that I liſtened not to the addreſſes of 
the rich and great, but forfook them all, and 
yielded to the embraces of the frieadleſs adven- 
turer; the poor plebeian youth, who has proved 
ſo ungrateful. With me he received a moſt 
ample dowry, the riches of eloquence. I intro- 
duced him an entire ſtranger to the tribes, had 
his name inrolled, and made him a citizen, to 
the great mortification of his neglected rivals. 
He wiſhed every body to ſee how well he was 
married, and J failed not to gratify his vanity ; 
but, ſetting him off to the greateſt advantage, 
ſuffered myſelf to be taken about every where, 
for the purpoſe of making him known as a per- 
ſon of honour and diſtinction. What I did for 
him in Greece needs not ſo much to be inſiſted 
on; but when we eroſſed the Ionian gulph to 
Italy, and I accompanied him thence into Gaul, 
there I made him a rich man indeed. For a long 
time he continued altogether at my devotion, 


being 
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being always with me, never abſent ſo much as 
one night. But no ſooner had he got his fill, 
as he thought, of fame and good cheer, than he 
grew proud and haughty, neglected, or rather 
quite deſerted me, falling deſperately in love 
with Dialogue, that old greybeard, begotten, 
as they ſay, by Philoſophy *. This new amour 
now engages his whole attention inſtead of my 
eaſy flow and freedom in harangue, he is con- 
tented with mere ſcraps, queſtions and anſwers 
cut into fritters. Inſtead of declaiming at 
length, he puts together ſhreds of ſentences, as 
if he were learning to ſpell; and all this with- 
out being made amends for it by any great ſhare 
of approbation. Between whiles, perhaps a gen- 
tle {mile is edged in, a flight motion of the 
hand , or a nod of the head; and now and then 
a groan, For this I am deſpiſed, of this my 


* The invention of Dialogue has been aſcribed to Zeno 
Eleates, and other philoſophers. Diogenes Laertius, p. $1. 
+ E, roc Tw en, Within limits; meaning, I ſuppoſe, 
within the bounds of moderation, and not between the 
acts, as it has been tranſlated ; though the pauſes in a 
dialogue may poſlibly be intended. The preſſed and in- 


verted thumb, the reader needs not to be told, were the 
tokens of fayour and dillike, 


good 
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good man is enamoured; and yet they ſay he 
is not on the beſt terms with his new favourite; 
but, I believe, quite the contrary, if one may 
judge by their not having a good word to ſpare 
for each other. Am not I then fairly entitled 
to a verdict, after ſuch ill-treatment from this 
moſt ungrateful man? I, his lawful wife, 
who brought him ſo good a fortune, who have 
made him ſo great a man, forſooth, am to be 
left and abandoned for nobody knows what ! 
and that at a time too, when I have all the 
world to admire and adore me! My doors are 
beſet with innumerable ſuitors, all clamorous 
for admiſſion ; but they may knock as loud as 
they will, I am reſolved to be deaf to thoſe 
who bring nothing but empty noiſe ; yet with 
all this I cannot reclaim him; he doats on 
another, and does not regard me: and what is 
it, O ye Gods, that he is to get with this new 
favourite? What other endowments, beſides 
an old cloak? Judges, I have done. Only do 
not permit him, in his pleading, to turn my 
own arms againſt me, Let him do his beſt in 


defending Dialogue with Dialogue, and I am 
content. 


Mercury, 
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Mercury. That cannot be, Rhetorick. Would 
you have a dialogue with only one ſpeaker ? 
He muſt make an oration, 

Syrian. Since my adverſary is ſo little de- 
firous of hearing long ſpeeches, which ſhe her- 
ſelf taught me to make, I ſhall give you a 
ſhort one. I can eaſily refute every article of 
her charge, as you ſhall hear preſently : not 
that I deny her having told you the truth about 
me in every particular; for ſhe educated me, 
travelled with me, and made me a Greek; 
circumſtances ſo pleaſing, that I rejoiced in 
our union. And now, O ye judges, you ſhall 
hear my inducements for leaving her, and 
making my court to Dialogue : I ſhall not tell 
you a word of a lie, my cauſe wants no ſuch 
ſupport. 

After I had obſerved her no longer to con- 
tinue in that ſober and temperate courſe of life, 
nor to perſiſt in the ſame decent dreſs, which 
ſhe ſo becomingly wore, when wedded to the 
Pœanian “ orator; when I found her become 


* Demoſthenes, who called himſelf Demoſthenes Pœa- 
nieus, was the ſon of Demoſthenes, a blackſmith, ac- 
cording to Juvenal, though raiſed by others to the dignity 
ot a {word-cutler, | ; 
intent 
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intent on finery, tricking out her head like a 
harlot, adjuſting her love-locks, and painting 
her cheeks, I began to grow ſuſpicious, 
and watched her motions. But I am not 
going to tell all. It will be ſufficient to 
ſay, that our alley was crowded every night 
with drunken gallants, who came to revel 
with her, continually knocking at the door; 
ſome of them being ſo audacious as even to 
break it open, without the leaſt regard to de- 
cency or good manners; while ſhe, all the 
white, would ſtand giggling, as being highty 
diverted. When they hiccupped their amorous 
ſtrains from below, ſhe looked down from her 
chamber above ; or, if ſhe thought me out of 
the way, would walk down, and let them in: 
this was nothing uncommon with her : but 
though it was more than I knew how to bear, I 
forbore to accuſe her in publick of playing the 
wanton; and I contented myſelf with reſolving, 
if Dialogue would give me leave, to go and 
pay her a nightly vifit. And this is all the 
great injury that I have done to Rhetorick ! 
I really cannot but think, that a man of my 
age, verging upon forty, might be very ex- 
cuſable in withdrawing himſelf from the buſtle 

of 
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of the world, giving law and lawyers no more 
trouble. Let me but eſcape the malice of ty. 
rants, and the praiſe of the great, that I may 
walk, undiſturbed, in the Academy, or Ly- 
cæum, in eaſy converſe with good-natured Dia- 
logue, I forbear ſaying more. You are all 
upon oath, and I wait your decifion. 

Juſtice. How 1s it determined ? 

Mercury. The Syrian has all the votes, ex- 
cept one. | 

Fuſtice, That one, no doubt, is a rhetorician. 
It is your turn now, Dialogue, to addreſs the 
ſame judges : they are to hear the whole, and 
have double pay, as they are to take double 
pains. | | 

Dialogue. I ſhall not trouble the judges with 
a tedious harangue, but diſpatch what I have 
to offer with my uſual brevity. I am an entire 
ſtranger to legal proceedings; but ignorance is 
no excuſe: I muſt open my cauſe with obſerving 
the rules of the court, though I do not know 
what they are: this is my exordium. Now to 
buſineſs. This man, O judges, has moſt 
grievouſly offended and injured me, I had 
long been grave and ſolemn, inured to ſublime 
{ſpeculations concerning the Gods, Nature, 
| I and 


- 
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2nd the Univerſe; my flight was over the 
clouds, 


Where mighty Jove his winged chariot drives *; 


and I was towering above the celeſtial ſphere 
when this man broke my pinions, dragged me 
down to earth, and put me on a level with the 
multitude, He ſtripped me of the tragick 
maſk, which ſo well became me, and diſguiſed 
me with the cenſorious face of comedy. Not 
contented with this, which was already too 
much for my gravity, he had ſecured a num- 
ber of biting jeſts, keen Iambicks, and Cynical 
ſneers, and ſhut up all together. Eupolis and 
Ariſtophanes were of the party, men who turn 
the moſt ſerious things to farce ; ſo ſevere, that 
nothing eſcapes them. To give the finiſhing 
ſtroke, he dug up Menippus from his grave, 
that cur of antient days, fo famous for ſnapping 
and ſnarling. He is indeed a terrible cur; for 
he fawns while he bites. Him he introduced 
to my acquaintance ; and is not ſuch treatment 
paſt bearing? Not to be ſuffered to wear my 
own clothes; but obliged, whether IT will or 
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no, to act the parts of a comedian, a buffoon, 
and I know not what! To crown this abſur- 
dity, he has made ſuch a ſtrange jumble of me, 
that I am neither verſe nor proſe, neither one 
thing nor another, a compoſition as unaccounta- 
ble as the Centaur, neither man nor horſe, a 

| fight never ſeen before, which nobody knows 
what to make of, 

Mercury. What do you ſay to all My you 
Syrian ? | 

Syrian, This is an unexpected attack upon 
me. Little did I think, O judges, that Dia- 
logue would thus have reviled his friend. I 
found him with a very forbidding countenance, 
pale and ſhrivelled, dry as his own interrogatories. 
Reſpectable, indeed, he might be, but far from 
agreeable or faſhionable. I was the firſt who 
taught him the proper uſe of his legs, and made 
him walk on the ground, like a human being. 
I cleanted him from his filth; and, much 
againſt his will, infiſted on his ſmiling, that his 
face might be received into favuur, By intro- 
ducirg him to Comedy, I gained him the go 
will of nis auditors, who till then were afraid 
to come near him, calling bim a briſtly hedge- 
hog. 1 know very well what has made him lo 


angry 
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angry with me; it is my refuſing to fit down 
and diſpute with him on endleſs eluſive queſ- 
tions; as, whether the ſoul be immortal? how 
many pints of incommunicable effence were 
poured into the compoſition, when the world 
was made ? whether rhetorick be a mixture of 
flattery and politicks, eontaining three-fourths 
of the latter, ſeaſoned with one-fourth of the 
former ? In ſuch frivolous diſputes he has the 
ſame delight as in ſcratching where it itches ; 
and nothing can make him more vain than to 
be thought able to ſee farther than any body 
elſe into ideas. I have told you what it is that 
he wants me to do. Without regarding what 
lies at his feet, he looks about for the wings 
that are to waft him on high. As to his charge 
of my changing his drels, he can have no 
grounds for that. Barbarian as I am, I had too 
much reſpect for the laws of his country, to 
make him one: Dialogue ſtill appears in his 
native garb, and has been no loſer by me, I 
have defended myſelf, O judges, as well as L 
could; and you are now to decide, I hope, in 

my favour, as before. 
Mercury. All the ten are for you ; and yet he, 
who was againſt you in the other cauſe, till 
Pp3 con- 
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continues in the ſame mind. It is no matter, ſuch 
is his way; he envies merit, and is its conſtant 
opponent, The remaining cauſes are for to- 
morrow ; till then, judges, farewel. 


O MOURNING rox ru DEAD. 


TT is worth while to obſerve the general 
conduct of mourners and condolers, what they 
ſay and do, how they mingle their tears for 
themſelves and their friends departed : their 
lamentations have no bounds : the loſs is irre- 
trievable. And yet one might venture to- ſwear 
by both Pluto and Proferpine, that not a man 
of them can tell whether the event, which he 
ſo much deplores, is for the better or the 
worſe. They mourn by rule; and have no 
other reaſon, but becauſe it is the faſhion; 
which, whenever an occaſion offers, 1s not to 
be diſpenſed with. Let us begin with enquiring 
what opinions they entertain of death; which 

- = 
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may help to explain theſe ſupernumerary ſor- 
rows. ä | 

The great multitude, by wiſe men called the 
Vulgar, on the bare word of Homer, Heſiod, 
and other fabuliſts, take their fictions for rea- 
lities, and believe Hades to be a deep place 
under the earth, large and roomy, but ſo 
dark, as not to be cheered by a ſingle ray of 
the Sun; and yet, at the ſame time, it is ſo 
well lighted up, nobody knows how *, that 
every thing may be plainly ſeen. In this 
chaſm, as- I was informed by one of the wiſeſt 
of theſe wiſe authors, reigns Pluto, Jupiter's 
brother, ſa named from his riches +, for he is 
rich in dead men, Here this Pluto lives and 
governs, having obtained, by lot, the empire 
of the dead; whom he no ſooner receives in 
charge, than he keeps them in cloſe confine- 
ment, ſuffering none to eſcape ; nor ever, from 
the remoteſt period of time to this day, giving 
any one ſoul leave to go back to earth, unleſs 
on ſome very particular occaſion, which ſeldom 
happens. The whole region is encompaſſed by 


* Darkneſs viſible. MiLToN. 
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large rivers with frightful names, ſuch as 

Cocytus *, Pyriphlegethon +, &c. But firſt and 
| foremoſt the Acherufian F lake receives the 
travellers, over which there is no paſſing but in 
a boat; for it is too deep to wade, and too 
broad to ſwim ; ſo broad, that even the ghoſt 
of a dead bird could not fly from one ſide to the 
other. As you go down, at the adamantine 
gate, you find ZEacus, the king's nephew, who 
rs on guard there ; and, near him, a fierce three- 
headed dog, who receives all comers with a 
friendly aſpe& ; but, if any one attempts an 
eſcape, he opens a very wide mouth, and 
barks moſt terribly. Adjoining the oppoſite 
bank of the lake is a large meadow, planted 
with daffodil, where you drink a full draught of 
water, called, from its quality, the water of 
Lethe d. Such is the account given by Prote- 
ſilaus and Alceſtis of Theflaly, by Theſeus, the 
ſon of Ægeus, and Homer's Ulyſſes, all grave 
and creditable perſons, who were eye-witneſſes 


* Nane lamentation. 
1 TlvgiQArſebwy, burning with fire. 


t The Acheron, the joyleſs river, fed by the lake 
Achereuſia, 


$ Qblivion, 
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of all they atteſt; but who, I preſume, had 
never taſted the water, or they could not ſo well 
have remembered it. According to them, 
Pluto and Proſerpine rule there with abſolute 
ſway, and have miniſters of ſtate in abundance. 
Mercury is one, though he cannot often give 
his attendance &; but Furies, Pains, Penalties, 
and Fears, are always in waiting, There are 
two Cretans, Minos and Rhadamanthus, ſons of 
Jupiter, who ſit as magiſtrates, ſatraps, and 
judges; by theſe, whenever honeſt men can be 
got together in any conſiderable number, they 
are ſent to plant a colony in the Elyſian fields, 
where they live very happily, becauſe they had 
behaved well on earth. Bad men are otherwiſe 
diſpoſed of, When they fall into the hands of 
zuſtice, they are delivered to the Furies, that 
they may be puniſhed as they deſerve, in the 
diſtrict aſſigned to the impious. Alas! what is 
it they do not there undergo! Tortures, fire, 
devouring vultures, tied faſt to a whirling 
wheel, rolling a great ſtone up hill ! Tantalus, 
in particular, ſtands by a Jake, dying with 


* It would be wonderful if he could, conſidering the 
many errands he 1s ſent on, as king's meſſenger, 
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thirſt, his tongue being never cooled with one 
drop of water, There are ſeveral perſons, who 
lead a kind of middle life, neither good nor 
bad : thoſe unſubſtantial beings wander in the 
meadow ; mere ſhadows, that cannot bear 
to be handled, but fly from the touch, like 
ſmoke, They feed on libations and funeral. 
offerings; and, whenever it happens, as it 
frequently may, that they have left no friends or 
relations above, they mult be in danger of 
flarving below. When any one in a family 
dies, the ſurvivors have not the leaſt doubt of 
the neceſſity of loſing no time in putting an 
obolus into the mouth of the corpſe, to pay 
Charon his fare; though it is never conſidered 
before hand what coin 1s current below, whe- 
ther that of Attica, Macedonia, or gina. It 
never comes into their heads, that the dead 
man's inability to pay for his paſſage over the 
river might be ſo much the better for him; 
as, on being refuſed a place in the ferry, he 
might come back again. After this donation 
of the obolus, the next thing is to waſh him 
well; as if the infernal lake had no water 
in it; and then to anoint him, holding their 
noſes all the while, with the moſt precious 


unguents, 
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unguents, to prepare for him a garland of all 
the fine flowers of the ſeaſon, to dreſs him-in a 
good ſuit of clothes, that he may not catch 
cold in his journey, nor make Cerberus have a 
mean opinion of him, Now for the weeping 
and wailing, The tears of the women flow 
firlt, and then thoſe of the whole family. They 
beat their breaſts, tear their hair, and ſcratch 
their cheeks till the blood comes. There are 
not wanting inſtances of garments rent in pieces, 
and heads ſprinkled with duſt; on which oc- 
caſions the deceaſed ſeems to have the ad- 
vantage; for, while the ſurvivors are rolling 
themſelves on the ground, and beating their 
heads againſt the floor, he is ſet up with his gar- 
land of flowers, as fine as fine can be, as if going 
to make a figure in a public proceſſion ; anon, 
from the middle of the crowd, comes the mo- 
ther, if not the father too, for I would not an- 
ſwer for him, and, embracing the lovely young 
man (for ſuch we will ſuppoſe him to be, the 
better to carry on the farce), makes ſome 
fooliſh ſpeech or other; to which, no doubt, 
the ſon would make a dutiful reply, if he could 
but recover the uſe of his tongue. - Calling the 
dear boy by his name, whining and drawling 


out 
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out his words, he aſks him, © Why he would 
die before him, before his time was come, 
leaving his poor father forlorn : how he could 
think of dying withour being married, without 
having children, without having ſerved in the 
wars, without having ploughed or reaped, 
without arriving at old age *!” “ Alas l my 
ſon,” adds he, never more ſhalt thou mix 
with thy rakiſh companions, never more be 
drunk, never more be in love!” In this filly 
manner will the old man talk, as if his ſon could 
want any thing after his death, which he ſhould 
not be able to get. But this is nothing. How 
many horſes, and harlots, and cup-bearers, are 
frequently ſacrificed at a funeral! What ſuits 
of clothes, how much rich furniture, is con- 
ſumed on the pile, or buried in the earth, for 
the uſe and comfort of the owner in the other 
world! But this old man, notwithſtanding 
his tragical notes, could not be ſo taken up 
with acting his part, as not to be ſenſible of the 


*The mourners of a neighbouring kingdom are ſaid to 
expoſtulate with the dead in much the ſame manner; nor 
do they leave their cuſtoms with their country, for their 
howls on the loſs of a luſty young chairman have been 
heard breaking out from a cellar in Weſtminſter, 
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impoſſibility of making his ſon hear him, even 
with the voice of a Stentor ; and as little could 
he do it for his own ſake ; for his feelings were 
juſt the ſame, whether he ſpoke or not: he 
had no occaſion to bawl in his own ears, to 
underſtand his own meaning. This raving muſt 
therefore be placed to the account of the com- 
pany preſent, that he might not be out of the 
faſhion ; for he was ignorant of the ſtate of his 
ſon, did not know what was become of him, 
and not ſufficiently acquainted with his life and 
manners, to be able to judge of the propriety 
of lamenting him. If his ſon had ſuffered by 
the change, it was more than he could tell. 
If the young man could but get leave of Aacus 
and Pluto, to take a peep from the door of 
his priſon, would he not reprove his father, 
and defire him to have done with his ſenſeleſs 
complaints? * Wretched old man,” he would 
ſay, © why all this uproar? you give me a 
great deal of trouble; why cannot you be 
eaſy? Leave off tearing your hair, and ſcratch- 
ing your face, Your language is ſcandalous. 
Why call me wretched, who am much the 
happier man of the two? What misfortune, 
do you think, has befallen me, unleſs you ſup- 
pole 
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poſe it a misfortune to be ſo little like you? 
And ſo, truly, I am to be miſerable, becauſe I 
am not old, wrinkled, bent double, with my 
' hams tottering under me, and my whole body 
in decay! After ſo many months, ſo many 
Olympiads gone over your head, to witneſs 
your folly, will you till play the fool? Vain 
man |! let me atk you what I have loſt by dying? 
Eating and drinking, you will ſay, fine clothes, 
and fair ladies; and you are afraid of my being 
unhappy without them! Do not you know, 
then, that never to be hungry, thirſty, nor 
cold, 1s to be in a better condition than to eat, 
and drink, and be ſwaddled ? But, as you 
have gone ſo far wrong, I will try to ſet you 


right. Begin your lamentations anew, and cry 


out thus: Alas! my unfortunate ſon ! thou 
ſhalt never more be hungry, nor thirſty, nor cold! 
thou art gone, and ſickneſs is left behind thee! 
Of fevers, enemies, -or tyrants, thou haſt no 
dread ! Love ſhall no more be thy bane, nor 
indulgence impair thy faculties for enjoyment z 
thou art freed from the two or three daily re- 
turns of pampering thy body, ſafe from old 
age and contempt, in no danger of being ſeen 
with diſguſt by the young and the gay.” Would 

not 
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zot ſuch a ſpeech as this, my good father, 
place the ridiculous buſineſs of mourning in a 
truer light? But you cannot bear, it ſeems, to 
think of my gloomy abode, that I am en- 
veloped with thick darkneſs, and ſhut up in 
my grave, without room to breathe. I wiſh 
you would be pleaſed to confider, that, when 
my eyes become putrified, or are burnt out of 
my head, if burning be your intention, light 
and darkneſs can make no difference with me : 
but, if-it were otherwiſe, what good would 
your weeping do 'me? You may beat your 
breaſt to the notes of the pipe, and the wo- 
men may ſcream ; my tomb may be crowned 
with flowers, or wine may be poured upon it; 
but to what purpoſe ? Not a drop of the wine 
will come down to me, where I am. And with 
regard to funeral-offerings, you muſt be ſatis- 
fied, I think, that all that is volatile aſcends 
in ſmoke, and is of no advantage to us. No- 
thing betrer than duſt and aſhes is left for the 
dead; and you can hardly ſuppoſe, that we 
are to be fed on cinders : we want no ſuch diet; 
Pluto's dominions are not barren land, but yield 
good crops of daffodil, and we will not be bg- 


nolden to you for ſubſiſtence. 80 very abſurd 
1 13 
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is every thing you ſay and do, that, I ſwear by 
Tiſiphone, if you had not tied up my jaws 
with ſo much linen and woollen, I ſhould have 
laughed at you moſt heartily.” 


He ſpoke, and ceaſed ; the Fates prevented more *. 


Now, let me aſk you, if a dead man ſhould 
turn himſelf round on his elbow, and thus 
addreſs us, muſt we not allow him to talk very 
rationally? And yet men are ſuch fools as to 
make this vain bawling; and not only that, 
but they ſend for a weeper by trade, who has 
hid in beforehand a good ſtock of calamity, 
and lives by it, This man leads the band of 
mourners; and, when he begins the diſmal 
ditty, the reſt join in concert, 

With regard to mourning, all nations are 
poſſeſſed with the ſame inſanity; but in the 
matter of funerals, the world is divided, almoſt 
every country having a cuſtom peculiar to itſelf, 
The Grecian burns his dead, the Perſian inters, 
the Indian incruſts them with glaſs +, the 


„ Hom. Il. XVI. 502. 


+ TYaaw. Tais rough-caſting with glaſs has puzzled 
the commetgat>18, fore of wem prefer amber, others 
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Scythian eats, and the Egyptian -preſerves 
them in pickle; him I have ſeen at ſup- 
per, and over his cups, when a well dried 
carcaſe made one of the company. It is a 
common thing in Egypt for a poor wan, ' 
who finds his wants preſſing, to raiſe a lit- 
tle money, by pawning his brother or fa- 
ther decaſed. What childiſh work are tombs, 
pyramids, pillars, and epitaphs ! frail memo- 
rials in good truth! Some there are, who 
have inſtituted games and funeral orations at 
the ſepulchtes of their relations, as if they 
intended to plead their cauſe, and give the 
judges below a good character of them. Laſt 
of all, to drive away care, comes the funeral- 
banquet, at which the Kindred affemble to 
comfort the afflicted parents, and torce them to 
take ſome nouiiſhment 3 thougn there is no 
great need of force, after three days faſting. 
* How long,” they cry out, “are we to have 
this weeping and wailing 2 Why will you not 
ſuffer the manes of the happy child to reſt 
in peace? If you are till reſolved to in- 
dulge your grief, you ſhould eat for that 
very reaſon, that you may have ſtrength to 

e N 
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hold out.” Homer comes then from evety 
mouth : 


* Not fair-hair'd Niobe forgot her food; 
and | 
+ With empty ſtomach why ſhould Greece bewail ? 


After this encouragement, they fall-to by 
degrees, though half aſhamed of what they are 
doing; as if the loſs of a near relation were 
expected to take away a man's appetite. Such 
are a few of the many ridiculous cuſtoms of 
mourners; and many others, ſtill more abſurd, 
cannot eſcape the reader's obſervation. The 
origin of all is the ſame, the vulgar opinion, 
that death is the greateſt of evils. 


* Hom, II. N. 602, 
+ Hom. II. T. 225 
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THE MASTER OF 


RHETORICIANS. 


You ak me, young man, how you may 
become a Rhetorician, and acquire the cele- 
brated name of Sophiſt, with all the reſpect at- 
tached to it; declaring, that life is inſipid, and 
cannot be enjoyed; without ſuch a flow of dic- 
tion as to bear down all before it. You want 
to be that diſtinguiſhed ſpeaker, whom no other 
ſhould dare to oppoſe, the wonder and delight 
of all Greece, And you are determined, you 
ſay, to ſtudy the means of becoming ſuch, 
whatever they may be. Far be it from me to 
throw any impediments in the way of a youth 
laudably bent on excelling in the nobleſt ac- 
compliſhments 3 and who, not knowing how to 
attain them, comes to me for inſtructions. 
Liſten, then; and truſt me, you cannot fail 
very ſpeedily to ſhine, both in theory and prac- 
tice, provided you ſteadily perſcyere in being 

Vor. IV. Q q guided 
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guided by my directions: be careful to follow 
them, and you will reach the goal. That 
which you are in purſuir, of, you are to con- 
fider, is no ſmall object, no mean concern; 
but will amply repay your vigilance all the 
labour and pains beſtowed upon it. Only look 
round you, how many you may ſee, . who, from 
nothing, have become, by means of a voluble 
tongue, not only rich and great, but, by Ju- 
piter ! gentlemen into the bargain! Do not 
be diſhearrened, nor out of humour, at the 
prolpect before you, as if the difficulties of this 
hopeful undertaking were never to have an 
end. I ſhall not take you a rough and tire- 
| ſome road, to make you think of turning back 
before you have got half way on your journey. 
I am not one of the common guides, who miſ- 
lead the traveller in circuitous paths, where his 
ſteps are impeded with precipices and obſtacles 
of every kind, of which he ſees no end. I 
know the neareſt way, and you ſhall find it eaſy 
and pleaſant, amidſt flowery meadows and re- 
freſhing ſhades. Nothing ſhall moleſt you; 
you will finiſh your journey without ſweating 
or toiling, and may then reſt and regale your- 
ſelf ; while thoſe, who went the other way, 

will 
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will have got no farther than the bottom of 
the hill. There you will ſee them below you, 
ſcarcely keeping their feet over rugged crags and 
ſlippery precipices, tumbling perhaps on their 
heads, and wounded by the rocks; whilſt you 
ſit on high, wearing the ctown, perfectly happy 
in the full attainment of your obje& ſo very 
ſoon, and with ſo little trouble, that you might 
almoſt have ſlept the whole time. This is 
promiſing a great deal ; but, I ſwear by Ju- 
piter the Friendly, you may depend on the 
performance. You ſhall be conducted with 
the utmoſt eaſe, and be filled with delight. If 
Hefiod *, merely by picking a few leaves on 
Helicon, from a ſhepherd, found himſelf in an 
inſtant a poet inſpired by the Muſes, to fing 
the generation of Gods and Heroes, why ſhould 
it be thought impoſſible, in a very ſhort time, 
to make a man a rhetorician, by putting him 
into the right way? The right way is the 
ſhorteſt, and Rhetorick emulates not the poet's 
lofty ſtrains, 

A Sidonian merchant had once conceived a 
project, which would have been of the greateſt 


* Theogonin, v. 30. 
Qq 2 utility, 
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utility, but failed of ſucceſs, from his nor 
being believed. Alexander, having conquered 
Darius at Arbela, became maſter of the Perſian 
empire, and had frequent occaſion to ſend diſ- 
patches into every part of it. From Perſia to 
Egypt was a very long journey ; for you had 
to go all round the mountains, and then pro- 
ceed by Babylonia into Arabia, till at laſt, after 
traverſing a vaſt deſert, you got to Egypt. It 
was twenty long ſtages for the moſt expeditious 
meſſenger. Alexander was diſconcerted at this, 
as he had heard of ſome hoſtile defign, which 
could not be too. foon ſuppreſſed, and wanted 
to ſend the neceſſary orders to his ſatraps. 
While he was in this difficulty, the Sidonian 
pointed out a much more compendious way : 
4 Inſtcad of going round about,” ſaid he, “ it 
is but croſſing the mountains, which may be 
done in three days ; and I can promiſe the king, 
that his meſſenger will ſoon be in Egypt.“ The 
Merchant was in the right; but Alexander 
thought him an impoſtor, and would not be- 
lieve him: thus it commonly happens; to be 
improbable is to be incredible. But do not 
you fall into ſuch an error. You have nothing 
to do but to fly over the mountain ; and in 


leſs 


— 
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leſs than one day experience will convince 
you, that nothing can hinder you' from being a 
Rhetorician; only, as there are two roads, 
both leading to the object of your defire, firſt 
let me mark them out, as Cebes* did his. 
Form, then, in your imagination, a moſt beau- 
tiful female figure, ſtanding on an eminence, 
bearing in the right hand a oornucopia, filled 
with fruit of every kind; and on the left hand 
the lovely Plutus ſtanding by, all over gold. 
Let their attendants be Glory and Power, with 
praiſes, like ſo many Cupids, fluttering about, 
and embracing each other ; juſt as the Nile 
is commonly painted, reclining on a crocadile, 
or hippotamus, with little boys at play about 
him, called cubits + by the Egyptians ; ſuch 
are the praiſes, that cheer the Rhetorician, 
Loſe, then, no time, fond lover, in riſing to 
eminence ; take Rhetorick for thy wedded wife, 


* A philoſopher of Thebes, author of the fable called 
by his name. 

+ In the late Royal Muſæum, at Paris, there was to be 
ſeen a coin of the emperor Adrian, repreſenting the Nile 
in a recumbent poſture, leaning on a Sphynx, with a 
number of boys at play, and one of them riding on an 
Hippotamus, or horſe of the water. 


a3 and 
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and with her her dowry, thy lawful claim of 
riches, honour, and applauſe. On approach- 
ing the mountain, you will perhaps at farſt be 
diſheartened, and fancy the ſummit inacceſſible; 
juſt as the Macedonians thought of the weather- 
beaten Aornus, which ſeemed to them not eaſy, 
even fur a bird to fly over, and hardly to be ſur- 
mounted by a Bacchus, or Hercules. Y ou will ſoon 
perceive, that there are two wi) s to go up, one by 
a narrow, rugged, and thorny path, foreboding 
ſweat and thirſt, ſuch as Heſiod has deſcribed it, 
to ſave me the trouble; and, not to detain 
you with a !- pctition of what I have already ſaid 
of the other, | only remind you, that it is 
broad, flowery, and well-watered. Remember, 
at the ſame time, that the rough and difficult 
path ſhews very few traces of feet, and thoſe 
few of very long ſtanding. I was one of the 
fools, who took ſo much needleſs paing in that 
unbeaten track. The direct road appeared at 
a diſtance, ſmooth and pleaſant, as it really is; 


but | neglefted it, not knowing, young as I 


then was, what was beſt for me. I took the 
poet's word, who ſays, that nothing good can 
be got without labour; but it is not true; 
for I ſee abundant examples of men highly 


advanced 
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advanced without any trouble at all, only by 
taking the right way. 

At firſt, I am very ſenſible, you will be at a 
loſs, as you are conſidering this moment on 
which fide to turn; but I will inform you. By 
my inſtructions you will arrive at the ſummit 
with eaſe, get poſſeſſion of your miſtreſs, and 
be univerſally admired, It is enough, that I 
unwittingly ſubmitted to hard labour : for you 
it is reſerved to gather in your harveſt without 
plowing or ſowing, as in the reign of Saturn, 
But you muſt expect to be accoſted by a ſlout, 
hardy, maſculine, ſun-burnt figure, with manly 
eye ever on the watch, who will undertake to 
be your guide in the rugged path. He will run 
over a number of idle tales, to induce you to 
follow him, telling you where Demoſthenes and 
Plato trod, whoſe footiteps are effaced by time, 
and who took ſuch ftrides as have never been 
taken fince. He will promiſe you to be law- 
fully married, and made a happy man, if you 
will but be ruled by him ; but his advice 1s like 
bidding you walk on a rope, from which the 
ſlighteſt deviation to one fide or other muſt in- 
fallibly bring you down. You will be referred 
to the antients for patterns of imitation, though 


Qq 4 the 
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the patterns from the old ſhop are not eaſily 
copied. Such are thoſe of Hegeſias *, Crates &, 
and the [fl inder®, conciſe, nervous, rigid. and 
accurate; requirirg n uch indutiry, much watch- 
ing, aſſiduity, and wat-r- 'rroking ; all which he 


will pronounce indiſputably neceſſary for yau in 


your journey. Wat is much more grievous, 
is the time that it will require: not days, or 
months, or vears, Oli mpiads will be the word, 
enough in all conſcience to fink our ſpirits, and 
make ov abandon your enterpriſe, Befides, he 


will want to be paid, and very handſomely too, 


for bringing all theſe evils upon you; not a ſtep 
can you take without a retaining fee to your 
guide, This ſaucy Saturnian, who propoſes his 
antient models, and wants you to dig up old 
ſaws from their graves, will perhaps adviſe you, 
and think he does a great thing, to conteſt the 
prize with the ſon of a pedant +, or Sword cut- 
ler}; and that in time of peace too, when 


there is no Philip to invade, no Alexander to 


* Celebrated orators. The iſlander means Gorgia® 


Leontinus, called the Iſlander from his being a native of, 
Sicily. 
+ "Echines. 


t Dzmoſthenes, 
take 
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take the field. If there were, he might bave 
ſome pretence for it, But this is owing to his 

ignorance ; he knows nothing of the new, ſhort, 
eaſy, direct road to Rhetorick. Do you be ſure 
not to mind him; to believe nothing he ſays, 
unleſs you want to endanger your neck, or wear 
yourſelf out with hard labour before your time. 
If you are really in earneſt, and deſire as ſoon as 
poſhble to obtain your charmer, whie in the 
vigour of life, and able to inſure her regard, 
your buſineſs is to bid an eternal facewel ta 
your rough-ſpun counlellor, and let him neither 
meddle nor make with you. Let him go up 
the hill by himſelf, or take with him ſuch as he 
can impoſe upon; while you leave him and 
them behind you, to ſweat and pant, and keep 
their diſtance, No ſooner ſhall you have got in- 
to the right road, than you will find a number 
of perſons, and, amongſt them, one who is all 
over beauty and wiſdom, one who knows every 
thing *. He has an undulating gate, bends his 
neck on one ſide, has a ſoft look, and a ſweet 
voice, He gently touches his head with the tip 


* Suppoſed to mean Julius Pollux, one of thoſe learned 


of 


triflers, to whom wit ſnews no mercy. 


— — 
2 — -- 
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of his finger, adjuſting two or three hyacinthine 
locks, and is ſo delicately nice, that you might 
take him for Sardanapalus, or Cyniras, or even 
that tragical poet, the pretty Agatho * himſelf, 
I am thus particular, that you may be ſure to 
know him, and not ſulf:r ſomething ſo divine, 
ſo dear to Venus and the Graces to eſcape your 
notice. But what am I doing? Let him but 
once approach you, and open his Hymettian 
mouth, even without your ſeeing him, by one 
of his honeyed words, you muſt be immediately 
convinced, that he is not one of us, not one of 
the people who live on the fruits of the earth; 
but a prodigy of foreign breed, a phœnomenon 
nouriſhed with dew and ambroſia, Only give 
yourſelf up to him, and you will at once be- 
come a Rhetorician for all cyes to gaze at; or, 
as he himſelf exprefles it, a king of words, 
riding at your eaſe in the chariot of elcquence. 
He will begin with teaching you—but let him 
ſpeak for himſelf : it would be undoing the 
hero, were ſuch a poor aCtor as I am to play his 


Agatho is mentioned by Ariſtotle, who does not ſeem 
to have been e namoured of his compoſitions. Other 
criticks have been equally faſtidions, See Bent'ey's Diſ- 
ſertation on the Epiſtles of Phalaris, p. 415, Edition of 
Bowyer and Nichols, 


© 4 part. 


— 
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part. He ſhall ſtroke down that little lock of 
hair, and, after one of his ſweereſt imiles, you 
ſhall hear a voice ſo gentle, fo engaging, that 
Malthace *, Glycera “, or even Thais * cer.e'f, 
could not ſurpaſs it. He knows full well bo 
unbecoming the lovely Rhetorician is the rude 
and ruſtick mien, and thus will he mod. ##ly 
ſpeak of himſelf : 

© When Cbærephon was in doubt wh 
was the wiſeſt of men, the oracle anſwered > 
crates, Were you ſent hither, good Sir, by the 
Pythian pronouncing me the pre-teſt of Khe- 
toricians? or is it, that, impelled by the love 
of glory, you have liſtened to the publick voice 
every where ſounding my praiſe :. You cannot 
then but know how the whole world is aſtoniſh- 
ed and confounded with awe and admiration of 
me ſomething more than man. You mult not 
expect to find any thing in me, that will admit 
of compariſon with others : I look down upon 
Tityus +, Otus +, and Ephialtes +. Every voice 

* Market-folks. 

+ And yet they carried their heads pretty high, The 
two laſt, till they arrived at manhood, grew every month 
nine inches; and the full-grown body of Tityus, when 


firetched on the ground, covered nine acres. 
See Hom, Od. A. 307. 


3 is 
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is excecded by mine, as much as the pipe by 
the trumpet, the bee by the graſhopper *, or 
the humming of a tune by the full chorus. As 
you wiſh to learn rhetorick, you could not have 
choſen ſo good, nor ſo expeditious a maſter, 
Follow me, my dear boy , mind what I fay, 
and always make me your model. I ſhall lay 
down the law, and you are not to tranſgreſs it, 
but go forward undaunted, You have not, it 
is true, been previouſly initiated in that tedious 
diſcipline, which many are fools enough to think 
neceſſary; but what is that to you? you want 
no inſtructions of theirs ; you need not ſo much 
as ſtop to waſh your feet, far leſs learn to write 
your name: the rhetorician is above theſe idle 
ceremonies. But, to prevent all poſſible delay, 
I muſt tell you, before you ſet out, what pro- 


* The rr of the Greeks, the cicada of the Latins, 
deſcribed by their poets as ſinging on trees, muſt have been 
a different inſet from our graſhopper, though i know not 
how otherwiſe to tranſlate it, having forgotten the name 
given it by Lord hlonboddo, ſo indefatigable in tracing 
the anomalies of another leſs orderly animal. See Arif- 
totle, and my late friend Fawkes's incomparable verſion of 
Theoeritus, p:'ge 77. | 

1 Kae pranpo, care of Cletius, an expreſſion of endear- 
ment, 
a viſion 


F 
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viſion to make for your journey. You ſhall not 
be left to yourſelf ; I will direct your ſteps, and 
make you before ſunfet the pride of Rhetorick, 
as much as Jam myſelf ; who am unqueſtionably 
maſter of the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of it. Do you lay in, I adviſe you, a good 
ſtock of ignorance, preſumption, audacity, and 
impudence. As to modeſty, and equity, and 
moderation, and the bluſhes of ſhame, you 
may leave them at home, that they be no hin- 
drance to you; for they can do you no good. 
Bawl as loudly as poſſible, ſpeak always in the 
moſt domineering manner, and ſtrut in your gait 
juſt as I do. Theſe neceffary qualifications will 
anſwer your purpoſe. Let your dreſs be white, 
embroidered with flowers, and tranſparent, ſuch 
as they manufacture at Tarentum. You muſt 
have the fine-wrought attick ſlipper, ſuch as the 
women wear; or the Sicyonian ſhoe *, fo well 


* Which the wiſe Socrates would not have recom- 
mended. He declared, he would not put on a pair of Si- 
cyonian ſhoes, if he might have them for nothing, how - 
ever well they might fit him, becauſe they were too fine 
for a min, He paid the ſame kind of compliment to an 
oration of Lyſias, of which he was deſired to give his 
opinion. Cicero de Oratote. 


adapted 
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adapted to the white ſock, Never appear with- 
out a numerous train of ſervants, and never be 
without a book in your hand. Thus furniſhed, 
you may ſet out; what remains may be learnt as 
you proceed. It you carefully attend to my 
rules, you ſhall not meet with a cold reception; 
Rherorick will not turn her back on you“, as 
on a ſtranger to her myſteries, but will acknow- 
ledge and embrace you. Your firſt care is your 
appearance in a proper dreſs 1. Then provide 
yourſelf with about fifteen or twenty choice at. 
tick words, no matter where you get them, only 
be ſure to ſtudy them well, and have them al- 
ways ready at your tongue's end; I mean ſuch 
as orla, and xäödara, and wy, and apyyery, and 
awee T. With theſe you are to ſprinkle and 
ſweeten every diſh of diſcourſe ; throw them in 
on every occaſion, and you need not trouble 
your head about the reſt, nor care what com- 
pany they keep, whether of their own, or a dif- 
ferent family. A coarſe garment will be ſhewy 


* Exopeccii, bid the crows take you. 
+ Keep up appearances, there ſtands the teſt ; 


The world will give you credit for the reſt. 
C. CHURCHILL. 


t Words perpetually occurring in Greek orations, of- 
tener, in Lucian's opinion, than they were wanted, 


with 
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with a purple border “. Out-of-the-way ex- 
preſſions, terms ſeldom uſed by the antients, 
and never by any body elſe, will be of ſpecial 
ſervice, and muſt always be in readineſs to 
knock down an opponent. For this you will 
be admired, becauſe not underſtood, If a ſo- 
leciſm, or barbariſm, ſhould .eſcape you, the 
only remedy. is .impudence : produce imme- 
diately ſome poet, or proſe-write, no matter 
whether he ever had any exiſtence or not, and 
appeal to him as a precedent. His judgment 
is not to be diſputed, who was ſo learned 
a man, and ſo excellent a critick. Never 
pore on muſty books, to learn how Iſocrates 
could trifle, to ſtudy Demoſthenes void of 
grace, or Plato cold as ice. Not old, but modern 
works, our . famous declamations, are for your 
reading; out of which, as from a ſtore-houſe, 
you may be provided for every occaſion, and 
be as laviſh as you pleaſe. It may happen, that 
when you are going to ſpeak, thoſe who are 
preſent may think you would do better to let 
it alone, may ſtart difficulttes, or ſuggeſt argu- 
ments ; if they do, deſpiſe them : it is for them 


{ 
* Purpureus pannus. 


to 
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to be ſtartled, not you, to whom nothing is dif- 
ficult. Without the leaſt heſitation, go man- 
fu ly to work, and ſay whatever comes upper- 


moſt. As to order, what are firſt, ſecond, and 


third, to you? that, which comes firſt into 
your head, is the firſt in order; you may wear a 
boot on your head, and a helmet on your foot; 
ſo that you do but talk, you are ſtill in order, 
Only be fure to run on, and never be filent a 
moment. The ſubject of your declamation 
may be adultery, or violence, at Athens; but 
that is no reaſon for your not lugging in Perfia, 
and the Indies; and you will do well not to 
forget Marathon and Cyncegirus : without 
them there is nothing to be done. Mount 
Athos muſt be always at hand to be failed over, 
and the Helleſpont to be paſſed on foot; the 
Sun muſt be eclipſed by Perfian arrows, Xerxes 
mult take to his heels, and Leonidas be ad- 
mired ; the letters of Othryades * are to be 
read, and the ears of your audience continually 
dinned with Salamis, and Artemifium, and 
Plateæ. Sprinkle theſe flowers all over your 


* Who inſcribed a trophy with bloody fingers. See the 
note on Charon, vol. I, near to the end. 
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ſpeech, that it may be always in bloom; with- 
out forgetting your ares and dune, whether 
you want them or not; they are ſuch fine 
things, they can never be out of ſeaſon, 

« If a little finging ſhould happen to be 
expedient, ſing every word you can think of, 
and you need not be at a loſs for a ſong, though 
you had none before. Never mind that ; tune 
your voice, addreſs the judges in recitative, 
and make yourſelf eaſy as to the fulneſs of the 
harmony. Every now andthen you may cry out 
alas ! alas ! beat your thigh, ſtretch your throat, 
ſcream, ſtrut about, and ſhake your-poſteriors. 
With all this, if they do not praiſe you, put 
yourſelf into a paſſion, and abuſe them for it; 
if they ſeem aſhamed of themſelves for ſtaying 
to hear you, do not let.them give you the ſlip, 
but aſſume royal authority *®, and command 
them, on their n to keep their ſeats. 

« That 


* The ſubjeAs of Nero, the Imperial fiddler, appear 
to have had very little taſte for their maſter's mulick ; to 
which Lucian may poſſibly here allude. We are told by 
Suetonius, that they would frequently feign themſelves 
dead, as the only chance for getting out of the hearing of 
it. On no other pretence, not on the moſt preſſing oc- 

Vor. IV, Rr caſion, 
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That the vulgar may have ſomething to 
wonder at, your oration may carry them to the 
ſiege of Troy, or the wedding of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, and then bring them ſafe home 
again to the preſent times. The intelligent are 
few in number, and will be good-natured 
enough to keep their opinion of you to them- 


ſelves; but, if not, their cenſures will only 


paſs for envy of your ſuperior merit ; while the 
multitude will gaze, and be loſt in aſtoniſhment 
at your dreſs, your voice, your ſtep, your 
walk, your finging, your ſhoes, and your arra. 
When they ſee you ſo labouring, ſweating, 
puffing, and blowing, it will be a thing im- 
poſſible not to believe, that you are a- moſt 
terrible man to contend with. The very rapi- 
dity with which you pour forth your extempore 
' eloquence is its own apology, and cannot 
but make you popular. Take good care, then, 
never to write down any thing, never to think 
before you ſpeak, as you value your reputation : 
thinking, beforehand, would be the ruin of 


caſion, their leaving the theatre could be diſpenſed with; 
nor was it enough to be preſent; inceſſant applauſe was 
equally neceſſary, ſcldiers being always ready, when they 
did not like a man's looks, to chaſtiſe the offender. 


you. 
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you. Do not let the feet“ of your friends be 
idle: it is the leaſt they can do in return for 
many a good ſupper ; and, if they ſhould per- 
ceive you faultering for want of encourage- 
ment, they may take you by the hand, till 
ſomething comes into your head to go on with, 
Have a family-chorus provided : do not forget 
that. 

“ Such are your rules to be obſerved in 
ſpeaking. When you have done, go off in a 
circle of your friends, who will guard you 
from interruption, and hear you talk the matter 
over again, If you happen to meet any body, 
do not be ſparing of your own praiſes, but let 
him feel vour conſequence. Aſk him, what 1s 
the Pœanian to you? Which is the man of 
the antients to vie with you? 1 had like to 
have forgot one thing ; the principal thing to 
raiſe your reputation; which is this: always 
make a joke of every other ſpeaker but yourſelf. 
If they acquit themſelves well, ſay, the ſpeech 
was ſtolen; if pretty well, pronounce it good 
tor nothing. On publick occaſions be always 


* Stamping with the feet was a mode of expreſſing ap- 
probation. 
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the laſt to make your appearance, as that is the 
way to be more taken notice of, When the 
company are liſtening in filence, take care to 
break in upon their attention with ſome far. 
fetched compliment, that ſhall put them out 
of conceit with what they have heard, and make 
them reſolve to hear no more of it. Do not 
move your hand too often, for that is vulgar; 
and do not ſtand up from your ſeat above once 
or twice at moſt ; but never repreſs your ſmiles 
of contempt, for you are never to be pleaſed, 
To thoſe reſolved to find fault, a handle can 
never be wanting. Above all, be confident, be 
daring, and impudent; have a lie always ready, 
with an oath on the tip of your tongue. Envy 
every body, hate every body, abuſe every 
body ; bur do not let your ſcandal appear too 
improbable, and you will, ſoon arrive at diſtine- 
tion. So much for your outſide ſhew. In pri- 
vate, you may lay aſide all reſerve; may game, 
get drunk, be a fornicator, an adulterer, glory 
in all manner of wickedneſs, and make yourſelf 
even worſe than you are, conſtantly ſhewing and 
boaſting of letters from ladies, without having 
received any ; indeed, to be well with them, as 
you wiſh, no doubt, to be thought a handſome 

2 fellow, 
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fellow, it is proper to ſet off your perſon to the 
beſt advantage. Thus you will become a fa- 
vourite, while the publick will attribute your 
ſucceſs to the charms of your eloquence, Fe- 
male acquaintance cannot fail to improve you 
by increaſing your ſtock of aſſurance: a wo- 
man's tongue runs more glibly than a man's, 
and deals out invective much more ably. The 
more you can catch of her manner, ſo much the 
better for you. And now, young man, I may 
venture to aſſure you, that a careful obſervance 
of theſe my precepts, which have nothing of 
difficulty in them, will infallibly, in a very 
ſhort time, make you a prime Rhetorician, I 
mean, a Rhetorician like me; the many ad- 
vantages to be thence derived, it is needleſs to 
mention. Only conlider what I am; the ſon 
of a man no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed than by 
having been a ſlave on the other fide of Xois and 
Thumis ; and of my mother, I know no more 
than than that ſhe profeſſed the healing art, and 
practiſed on old clothes in a narrow lane *, 
But, as to myſelf, my perſonal endowments, 


* This account of the mother is no affectation of wit, 
as might be ſuſpected, but fairly implied in the original 
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you ſee, were not to be deſpiſed; and ac- 
cordingly, an old miſer took a fancy, to me, 
whom I ſerved for my daily bread, that being 
all I could get; being well accompliſhed, as I 
told you before, I left him, and entered into 
the ſervice of an old woman of ſeventy, with 
whom, for ſome time, I fared well; for I pre- 
tended to be deeply in love with her, though 
ſhe had but four teeth left in her head, and 
thoſe four faſtened with gold *. Poverty re- 


conciled me to my taſk ; I was hungry enough 


to enjoy her embraces, though cold as a coffin ; 
and I ſhould certainly have been left heir 
to all her eſtates, had not a raſcally ſlave in- 
formed her of my intention to poiſon her; on 
which I was kicked. out of doors : but 1 was 
not without reſources; I turned orator, and 
ſoon made a figure at the bar. I quibble, I 
prevaricate ; and make my ſimple clients be- 
lieve, that I can ſecure the judges in their in- 
tereſt, Let the cauſe go how it will, and it 
commonly goes againſt me, that does not pre- 


* Hence it appears, that the virtue of gold, in fixing in 
teeth, is no modern diſcovery, 


vers 
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vent my hanging up garlands at my door “. 
This 1s the bait to catch the unfortunate. De- 
teſted as I am, ever prone to miſchief, I derive 
no ſmall advantage from that very circum- 
ſtance : be the cauſe ever ſo bad, I am pointed 
out as the advocate. I add nothing more. 
The precepts, which proved fo advantageous to 
me, are now recommended to you.” 

With theſe words, your generous inſtructor 
will conclude. If his arguments have their 
proper weight, you may fancy yourſelf already 
at the end of your journey; for nothing can 
hinder your ſucceſs at the bar, nothing prevent 
your being a favourite with the publick, while 
you do but obſerve his directions. You will be 
the prime paramour, not of an old woman, 
like him, but of eloquence ; and ſay of your- 
ſelf, as Plato did of Jove, without telling, a 
word of a lie, that you ride in a flying chariot. 
As for myſelf, 1 have only to get out of your 
way; Rhetorick is not to be won by a lover 
ſo baſhful+Þ and idle as I am, and my courtſhip 


* The uſual praQtice of advocates, after gaining a 
cauſe, | 
+ © Like a widow won.” For farther particulars, the 
reader is referred to Hudibras. | 
Rr4 has 
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has been long at an end. Go on, then, there 
is no duſt on the road; be known, and be 
admired, But remember this, that I am not 


left behind from being ſlower of foot, for no- 
body thinks that; but becauſe you have the 


choice of the ways, the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt, 


THAT 


% 


CALUMNY 


1s NOT LIGHTLY TO BE CREDITED*, 


Wuar a grievous thing is Ignorance! 
It caſts a ſhade over the affairs of human life, 
and is the plentiful ſource of calamity, by con- 
cealing from us our real ſituation, Like fo 
many blind men wandering in darkneſs, we 
continually ſtumble for want of ſeeing what 
ſtands in our way, or puſh forward without 


* A ſermon, which would not diſgrace a graver 
preacher, | 


knowing 
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knowing why or wherefore, though, at the 
lame time, in the utmoſt dread of ſomething 
far diſtant. In no one tranſaction of our lives 
our ſteps are ſecure, as the writers of tragedy 
abundantly prove, for whom the houſes of 
Labdacus *, Pelops +, and others, have fo 
well provided with ſcenes of diſtreſs. There 
is hardly one tragedy, of which the cataſtrophe 
may not be traced to ignorance ; ignorance, the 
evil genius of the drama. Such is the origin 
of Calumny in general; but I would be un- 
derſtood more particularly to inſiſt on its per- 
nicious effects reſpecting our friends and ac- 
quaintance; by which fathers have been driven 
to madneſs againſt their own children, brother 
againſt brother, the child againſt the parent, 
the lover againſt his beloved; while a ſpecious 
lie tears aſunder the ties of friendſhip, and 
throws a houſe into confuſion; and thus, not 
only families are ruined, but whole cities laid 
waſte. The better, therefore, to guard againſt 
it, my deſign is to follow Apelles , the Ephe- 


* Labdacus, king of Thebes, grandfather of Edipus. 
+ Pelops, father of Atreus and Thyeſtes. 
4 Not the painter of Alexander, but another Apelles. 


ſian, 
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ſian, in drawing the picture of Calumny, 
ſhewing whence it ariſes, and what it pro- 
duces, Apelles was unjuſtly accuſed of being 
leagued with Theodotas in the Tyrian con- 
ſpiracy againſt king Ptolemy; though he had 
never been at Tyre, nor knew any more of 
Theodotas than ſomebody had happened to 
tell him, of his being the Governour of Phœ- 
nicia, This did not prevent Antiphilus, who 
was a rival artiſt, and envious both on that ac- 
count, and becauſe of the favour ſhewn him 
by the king, from repreſenting him to Ptolemy, 
as a perſon privy to the whole tranſaction, 
having been ſeen by ſomebody or other in Phce- 
nicia at ſupper with Theodotas, and in cloſe 
conference with him the whole time; and that, 
in ſhort, the revolt of Tyre, and the taking of 
Peluſium, were entirely owing to the treacherous 
whiſpers of Apelles. The king, a man never 
accounted over-wiſe, as having been nurſed 
with flattery, flew into ſo violent a rage at the 
hearing of this ridiculous charge, that he had 
not a moment to ſpare to confider the impro- 
bability of it. He never once thought of the 
accuſer being a rival, of the accuſed being a 
perſon in no condition to ſupport ſuch a con- 

{piracy 
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ſpiracy, of his attachment being ſecured by ſo 
many obligations, of the preference he had 
given him to all other painters ; but, without 
aſking a fingle queſtion, whether Apelles had 
ever been at Tyre, was ſo incenſed againſt him, 
that he made the whole palace ring again, 
calling him an inſidious, treacherous, ungrate- 
ful villain, It happened, however, that, in 
the number of thoſe taken up at the ſame time, 
there was one ſo ſtruck with the effrontery of 
Antiphilus, and ſo moved with compaſſion for 
the unfortunate Apelles, that he told the truth, 
proteſting his innocence; and declaring, that 
he had not the leaſt concern in the conſpiracy ; 
otherwiſe, the poor painter might have loſt his 
head, becauſe the Tyrians were to blame. 
Ptolemy, as we are told, repented {o heartily of 
this raſh proceeding, that, to make Apelles 
amends, he gave him a hundred talents, with 
the additional preſent of his accuſer, that he 
might have him for a ſlave. Apelles, however, 
could not forget the danger he had ſo narrowly 
eſcaped ; and, to ſhew his ſenſe of it, drew a 
picture of calumny. On the right ſits a man 
with long ears, almoſt as long as thoſe of Midas, 
ſtretching forth his hand to Calumny, coming 


from 
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from a diſtance to meet him. Cloſe to the 
man are women, the repreſentatives, I ſuppoſe, 
of Ignorance and Suſpicion. Calumny makes 
her advances from the oppofite fide; a moſt 
beautiful female figure, but heated and agi- 
tated, full of rage and fury. In her left hand 
ſne graſps a burning torch, while, wich her 
right, ſhe drags by the hair of his head a young 
man, who appears in the poſture of invoking 
the Gods to bear witneſs in his behalf. She is 
preceded by a pale ugly male, with ſharp eyes, 
and emaciated, as if by a long illneſs, the plain 
image of Envy. In the train of Calumny are 
two female attendants, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
encourage, aſſiſt, and ſet her off to the beſt 
advantage. Of theſe, as my guide informed 
me, the one was Treachery, and the other De- 
ceit. They were followed by another diſmal- 
looking one, in a ſuit of black ; her name was 
Repentance. As Truth was drawing near, ſhe 
turned away her eyes, and bluſhed and wept. 
It was then, that Apelles commemorated what 
had happened to him. 


And now, if you pleaſe, beginning with the 
outlines, like the painter of Epheſus, we will 
finiſh 
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finiſh the portrait, Calumny is an accuſation 
unknown to the party accuſed ; and believed, 
becauſe there is no perſon preſent to contradict 
it. This is the ſubjeft to be enlarged on; but 
ſince, as in our comedies, there are three cha- 
racers ®* to attend to; he who accuſes, he who 
is accuſed, and he who liſtens to the accuſa- 
tion ; let us examine them ſeparately, and en- 
quire into their reſpective parts. As to the 
principal actor, the author of the calumny, 
every body muſt allow, that he cannot be a good 
man, becauſe a good man does no injury to 
his neighbour, but, on the contrary, all the 
good he can, never encouraging hatred or envy, 
but always labouring to obviate their bad ef- 
fects. The ſlanderer cannot be otherwiſe than 
unjuſt,” wicked, and miſchievous; becauſe, to 
be juſt is to be impartial, a character to which 
he has no claim. He ſeizes the hearer, and 
makes him private property; gets poſſeſſion of his 
ears; crams them ſo full of his ſtory, that they 
can hold no more : and 1s not this the very 
worſt of injuries? In this light it appeared to 
Solon and Draco, and others, the moſt diſtin- 


Nec quarta loqui perſona laboret. Hor, A. P. 
guiſhed 
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guiſhed law-givers, who accordingly bound the 
Judges, by a ſolemn oath, to hear both parties 
with equal patience, till, by weighing what each 
had to ſay for himſelf, the right might pre- 
ponderate. To hear the accuſer, and be deaf 
to the accuſed, by them was accounted profane 
and impious. If we allow the accuſer to ſay 
whatever he pleaſes, and hear only him, re- 
ſolved, at any rate, to paſs ſentence on the 
accuſed, ſurely the Gods themſelves will reſent 
ſuch flagrant injuſtice; and how then can ſcandal 
be juſtified > But, if law-givers, enjoining im- 
partiality, are leſs to be regarded than poets, 
let us hear how one of the beſt of them lays 
down the law : a 
Hear both, and not before, ſay which is right *. 

He muſt have been well convinced, that, 


amongſt the many evils of life, there cannot 
be a greater than to condemn a man without 


E It is not eaſy to ſix on the poet here quoted. Com- 
mentators have given us Plato, Plutarch, and Ariſtophanes, 
to make a choice from, without conſidering, that one of 
the three at leaſt, Plutarch, was too ſober a man for a 
poet; Ariſtophanes, indeed, was a poet, but not one of 
the beſt, unleſs the beſt thing a poet can do be to laugh 
all ſerious truth out of the world. 
| allowing 
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allowing him a fair hearing ; and yet this is 
what the ſlanderer labours to effect, with all his 
might, conſtantly expoſing the abſent to the 
indignation of all preſent; and in this clan- 
deſtine manner robbing him of the means of 
ſelf-defence, The ſlanderer is a coward, who 
attempts nothing openly, but, aſſaſſin as he is, 
darts upon you from a hidden corner, where 
you have no power to refiſt, but muſt be the 
ſufferer, you know not how, nor why ; which 
is to me a ſufficient proof, that the calumniator 
never has any ſubſtantial ground to ſupport him. 
If he were conſcious of his charge being founded 
on fact, what ſhould hinder him from meeting 
the party accuſed face to face, and arguing the 
matter openly and fairly? Where is the war- 
rior, who has recourſe to ſtratagem and am- 
buſcade, when he thinks himſelf ſuperior to his 
enemy 1n the open field ? 

It is in the courts of princes, and amongſt 
the retainers of the rich and great, that Ca- 
lumny is obſerved moſt to prevail. There you 
will be ſure to find continual envy, ſuſpicion, 
and adulation, the never-failing fund to nouriſh 
it. As hope is more multiplied, the more eager 


is the deſire to ſupplant it, ill-will oppoſes the 
more 
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more difficulties, and competition grows more 
expert in miſchief. All are on the watch to 
take advantage one of another, like ſo many 
gladiators, ever ready to ſtrike where they ſee 
the adverſary off his guard. Every one wiſhing 
to be firſt, and to kick up the heels of his 
rival, cannot be without conſtant elbowing and 
joſtling; the good man is jockeyed out of his 
chance, thrown down, and diſtanced, while the 
raſcally ſycophant wins the race. According to 
Homer, | | T% 
As Mars, the common god, the ſlayer ſlays “; 


ſo, to be ſucceſsful is generally to be where 
another man ought to be, Whenever a conteſt 
ariſes for things of great importance, a thou- 
ſand devices are put in practice on both ſides, 
of which the moſt obvious, and at the ſame 
time the moſt dangerous, is Calumny. Its 
beginning is Envy, half leaning on Hope ; its 
end is miſery and woe. It is not, as might be 
ſuppoſed, an eaſy buſineſs to fix ſuſpicion, but 
requiring the greateſt cunning, artifice, and 
attention. Calumny would never be able to 
effect ſo much miſchief without going warily to 


* Hom: Il. XVIII. zog. 


work. 
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work. Truth, which is ſtronger than all things, 
cannot de made to yield without many à plau- 
fible tale, many an infidious trick, to ö betray 
the hearer. 

No man is 0 liable to defamation an 


has attained the bigheſt honours, which con- 


ſtantly expoſe him to the envy of thoſe beneath 
him. Him they regard as the grand object 
that impedes their own advancement, and 
zyainſt him every arrow is directed, as no one 
doubts of obtaining the firſt rank at court, 
provided the preſent favourite could be kept at 
adiſtance from the royal ear. The race of 
preferment is like the race at the Public Games, 
The ſwift runner no ſooner ſtarts from the bar, 
than he thinks of nothing but reaching the goal ; 
for which he relies on! his own feet, without 
injuring his competitor, or having any hurtful 
deſign in his head ; whilſt he, who has no other 
chance of ſucceſs, turns his mind to miſchief, 
well-knowing that, unleſs he can find ſome 
means of retarding another's ſpeed, he is ſure 
of being left behind. And thus it is in the 
friendſhips of the great. The firſt favourite is 
the firſt obje& of a plot to circumvent him ; 
of which, if he be not aware, and fall amongſt 

Vol., IV. 85 his 
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his enemies, they inevitably ruin him. This 
very circumſtance recommends them to othen 
as faſt friends, and they are the more' valued, 
the more miſchief they do. The calumniator, 
always in fear of being diſbelieved, is never ſo 
unguarded as to make allegations unfit for his 
purpoſe. When a character is to be traduced, 
he goes not beyond probability in calling the 
phyſician a ſeller of poiſon, the rich man * a 
tyrant, and his confident* a traitor; and it 
happens, not unfrequently, that the hearer 
lends aid to the ſlander, by falling-in with his 
views, and directing him where to ſtrike. The 
jealous; huſband may be told of nods, and 
winks, and ſmiles, and amorous fighs, that 
paſſed at ſupper between his wife and another 
man; with other particulars, that might be 
mentioned. If a man values himſelf on his 
talents for poetry, then he is told that Phi- 
loxegus makes himſelf merry at his expence, 


* See the ſlory of Dion and Callicrates, in Cornelius 
Nepos. 

+ A conſcientious poet, ſo very unfit for a courtier, 
that he preferred working in the quarries of Syracuſe to 


prailing the tragedies of Dionyſius, when recalled to favour 
on that condition. 


finding 
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finding in his verſes neither modulation nor 
meaſure, If he be pious, and religiouſly in- 
clined, his friend is traduced, in his hearing, as 
an Atheiſt, diſbelieving a Providence. His 
ears being thus wounded, he 1s inflamed with 
anger, and gives up his friend without farther 
enquiry, without taking time to cool. Such is 
the general practice, to bring forward whatever 
may be moſt likely to provoke indignation, to 
aim the blow where it will fall the heavieſt, and 
leave to reſentment no leiſure to aſk queſtions ; 
thus the. ground is pre-occupied, and the 
accuſed has no ſtand to make his defence. 

But there is no calumny ſo ſucceſsful as 
that which brings a charge moſt oppoſite to 
the temper and diſpoſition of the hearer: as 
when Demetrius, the Platoniſt, was informed 
againſt for drinking water, and being the only 
one preſent at the feaſt of Bacchus, without 
a female garment z who, if he had not repelled 
the accuſation the very next day, by drinking 
plenty of wine, appearing publickly in a Ta- 
rentine dreſs, and dancing to the cymbals, 
might have forfeited his life for not making it 
conformable to that of Ptolemy Dionyſius *, 


* The eleventh of the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt 
882 Wath 
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With Alexander the Great, the moſt heinous of 
crimes was, not to worſhip and adore Hephæſ. 
tion; for whom ſo extravagant was his fond- 
neſs, that he choſe to give a new. proof of what 
great things he could do, by making a dead 
man a god; In an inſtant, Hepheſtion became 
the moſt ſacred name to ſwear by; while the 
ſeveral cities contended with each other in 
erecting :'temples, conſecrating groves, raiſing 
altars, offering ſacrifices, and appointing feſti- 
vals, in honour of the new divinity. H any in- 
vidual could be ſeen with ſo little religion as 
not to look grave on the occaſion, death was 
the puniſhment of his impiety. The King's 
flatterers, making a handle of this childiſh hu- 
mour, did not fail to encourage him in it, and 
keep it up. They talked of Hepheſtion's ap- 
pearing to them, inſpiring them with dreams, 
healing diſeaſes, and delivering oracles; in 
ſhort, they were not content without making 
oblations to bim as the god always ready to 
help the averter of evil. Alexander was ſo 
overjoyed at heating all this, that he could not 
help believing it, and hugged himſelf with the 
thought of being not only the ſon of a god, 
but the manufacturer of gods. Many of his 

friends, 
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friends, we may ſuppoſe, were not equally de- 
lighted, when they found themſelves traduced, 
not paying proper reſpect to this faſhionable 
deity, and deprived, for no other —_ of 
his majeſty's favour. 

Agathocles of Samos, one of Alexander's 
generals, and highly eſteemed as ſuch, had a 
very narrow eſcape on this occaſion. He had 
been accuſed of ſhedding tears as he paſſed by 
the tomb of Hephæſtion; for which he would 
infallibly have been ſhut up in a lion's den, if 
Perdiccas had not ſeaſonably come to his re- 
lief, ſwearing by all the Gods, and by He- 
phæſtion amongſt the reſt, that the new deity 
had appeared to him when he was hunting, and 
commended him to recommend Agathocles to 
mercy, for that he had not wept from any 
want of faith in Hepheſtion's divinity, but only 
lamented the loſs of him as an old acquaintance. 
Flattery and Calumny, we ſee, thus produced 
their full effect on Alexander, becauſe they 
favoured the bent of his mind. As in a fiege, 
it is not againſt the impregnable rock, the top, 
or the main ſtrength of the wall, that the 
enemy firſt makes his approaches ; but againſt 
thoſe parts, which he obſerves ſo weak and ill- 

883 defended, 
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defended, where he may hope to make ſuch an 
impreſſion as will 'enable him to enter, and 
take the city: in the very ſame manner, the 
dealer in ſlander finds out the weakeſt, moſt 
corrupt, and conſequently moſt acceſſible parts 
of human nature; there he begins to operate, 
with victory before his eyes, for what reſiſtance 
can be expected from a garriſon inſenſible of 
being in danger? When the befieger once gets 
footing within the city-walls, he kills, burns, 
lays waſte, and drives all before him, fo it 


fares with the captive mind, thus ſubdued and 
enſlaved, . 


The. tools, which the calumniator goes to 
work with againſt the abſent, are fraud, lying, 
perjury, importunity, impudence, and a thou- 
ſand others; but the moſt to be depended on 
is flattery, nearly akin, if not full fiſter, to 
ſlander ; and where is the man of ſo noble a 
nature, of ſo adamantine a breaſt, as to be 
ſecure againſt Calumny, wearing the maſk of 
adulation? Calumny may then be ſaid to work 
under grcund, undermining his feet, and leaving 
him nothing to ſtand on. In this manner the 
outworks are carried, Meanwhile, the enemy 
is aſſiſted within by numerous traitors, ever 

ready 
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ready to lend him a hand, and open the gates; 
in the firſt rank of which ſtands the love of 
ſomething new, ſo natural to us all, not to 
mention the diſguſt ariſing from ſatiety, and 
next neighbour to a paſſion for the marvellous. 
We are all of us mightily pleaſed too, I know 
not why, with the thought of being let into a 
ſecret, and liſtening to the whiſpers of Suſpicion. 
To the ears of ſeveral perſons of my acquaint- 
ance, the tickling of a feather is not half ſo 
pleaſant as the itch of ſcandal. With ſuch 
powerful auxiliaries, conqueſt is eaſy, and no 
wonder, for there is none to reſiſt; he who 
hears believes, and he who is ſlandered knows 
nothing of the matter. The victims of Calumny, 
like the people of a city taken by night, are 
deſtroyed before they awake. 

This it is that heightens the diſtreſs. The 
poor ſufferer thus miſerably circumvented with- 
out knowing it, with the ſame. eaſy conſcience, 
and the ſame unſuſpecting ſmile as uſual, accoſts 
his friend, and behaves as if nothing had hap- 
pened to vex him. If that friend be really a 
triend, and of an open ingenuous temper, he 
will not refuſe, after his paſſion has ſubſided, to 
hear what he can ſay for himſelf, and own, that 
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he has been incenſed againſt him without any 
cauſe, But if, on the other hand, he ſhould 
prove to have a low and grovelling turn of 
mind, though he may liſten with a forced ſmile 
of complacency, within his lips lurks hatred; 
he will gnaſh his teeth to himſelf, and, as the 
poet ſays *, heap up anger in his inmoſt breaſt, 
I know of nothing more baſe and unjuſt than 
thus to cheriſh ſecret reſentment, biting the lips 
to keep it in 4, ſaying one thing and meaning 
another, acting the deepeſt tragedy in the maſk 
of comedy, This is moſt likely to be the caſe, 
when the calumny proceeds from an old friend 
of the ſufferer, who for that very reaſon is not 

allowed a hearing: ſo long and intimate an 
- acquaintance, every one preſumes, muſt put 
the matter beyond all. doubt ; never once con- 
ſidering, that the falling-out of friends may be 
. owing to many cauſes, of which they can have 
no conception, Sometimes, to ward off an ac- 


* Hom, Od, ©. ſpeaking of poor Vulcan, who, how- 
ever, as a huſband, could hardly be blamed for going flily 


to work in his ſhop, and forging a trap for his wife's gallant. 
+ Hom, Il. I. 312. 


Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My foul deteſts him as the gates of Hell. 
| Pope's tranſlation. 
cuſation 
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cuſation from himfelf, a man is eager to be be- 
forehand in fixing it on another; and, generally 
ſpeaking, nobody chooſes a known enemy for 
the object of his abuſe, becauſe that circum- 
ſtance would render what he ſays ſuſpected. 
But an attack on the character of a friend carries 
with it the air of good-will to the hearer, for 
whoſe ſake ſo great a ſacrifice is made. And 
indeed there are perſons, who, though after- 
wards made fully fenſible of the injuſtice done to 
the accuſed, are ſo aſhamed of themſelves for 
having liſtened to a lie, that they will never 
more look their old friend in the face, but drop 
all connection with him; as if they themſelves 
were aggrieved by the diſcovery of another 
man's innocence, It is thus that human life 
is expoſed to innumerable evils by our too haſ- 
tily giving ear to Calumny, When Antæa had 
put the virtue of young Bellerophon to trial, 
and found herſelf repulſed, the then called aloud 
for aid to her huſband : 


Kill, or be kill'd, Bellerophon remove 
Thy faithful wife diſdains his offer'd love *. 


* Hom. II. Z. 164, omitted in Pope's tranſlation. How 
could the Dutch commentators forget the hiſtory of Joſeph, 
ſo pat to the purpoſe ? 


3 Bellerophon 
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Bellerophon had the good fortune to eſcape 
being deſtroyed by the chimæra, and that was 
all; for the only reward of his continence, the 
only return for his not vielating the laws of 
hoſpitality, was to be expoſed to the ſnares of 
an abandoned woman. She had Phedra for an 
example, who had practiſed the ſame infidious 
arts againſt her ſon-in-law, Hippolytus, and 
contrived to make him deteſted by his father, 
without his having done any thing to deſerve it, 

So far, ſo good, you fay ; but is the calum— 
niator never to be believed ? not even when his 
general good character for juſtice and diſcretion 
entitles him to reſpect? Is his teſtimony to be 
diſregarded, who never wronged any man? 1 
alk in turn, where was the man more juſt than 
Ariſtides? And yet he was concerned in a plot, 
and excited the populace againſt Themiſtocles, 
for no other reaſon in the world, but that his 
rival had as much ambition as himſelf to be 
thought well of. Ariſtides, I grant, might de- 
ſerve the name of Juſt, when compared with his 
countrymen ; but ſtill he was but a man, with 
the paſſions of a man, could be angry and 
pleaſed, love and hate, like the reſt of vs. 


Ulyſſes, 
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Ulyſſes , if the ſtory be true, that wiſeſt of 
the Greeks, was ſo little ſuperior to envy, that 
he conceived a moſt baſe and treacherous defign 
againſt Palamedes, who was not only his relation 
and friend, but had made a dangerous voyage 
with him, and ſhared in all his diſaſters, So 
liable is human narure to this failing! What 
ſhall we ſay of Socrates, who was unjuſtly ac- 
cuſed of impiety, and plotting againſt the ſtate 2? 
What of Themiſtocles, or Miltiades, whoſe 
many ſplendid victories could not protect them 
from the ſuſpicion of treachery ? not to mention 
a thouſand other well-known examples. How 
then is a man of prudence to conduct himſelf, 
when virtue and truth are offered to his inveſti- 
gation, In my opinion, he ſhould take a hint 
from Homer's fable of the Syrens, when he ad- 
viſes the mariners to paſs by thoſe bewitching 
ſongſters, and ſhut their ears againſt them, to 
eſcape prepoſſeſſion. We ſhould uſe our reaſon 
as a truſty porter, who knows his duty, when 
to open, and when to ſhut the door. If our 
houſes are not to be open to every intruder, why 
{hould our ears and our attention ? 
* A late tranſlation makes poor Palamedes the offender. 
Is this not Calumny ? 
Whenever 
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Whenever we hear a fcandalous report, our 


bufineſs is to enquire into the fact, uninfluenced 
by the age, character, or cunning, of the re- 
porter. The more ſpecious his tale, the more 
ſtrictly it is to be examined. Rely not on the 
opinion, or prejudice, of another, but reſerve 
to yourſelf your own judgment, leaving the tale. 
bearer his fall ſhare of ſpleen, while you are to 
bring forward every circumſtance that may be 
depended on, to fix your approbation or diſlike 
on a' ſolid foundation. To do otherwiſe is 
ſomething worſe than childiſh ; it is mean ; it is 
unjuſt, 

What gives riſe to all this, as I obſerved at 
fetting out, is ignorance ; the real character of 
the individual being involved in darkneſs, . That 
darkneſs I wiſh ſome god or other to diſperſe, 
and ſhew our lives in open day : that Calumny, 
having no longer any habitation on earth, may 
take a flight to the pit of perdition. 


ON 
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1 N conſequence of a dream, my admired 
Quintillus, which I had, as I told my friends, 
when you gave a name to your ſecond ſon +, I 
beg your acceptance of a liſt of long-livers, 
But being then unable to divine. how ſuch a 
liſt was to be filled up, I contented myſelf with 
beſeeching the gods, that you and yours might 
be of the number; judging it of no ſmall im- 
portance to mankind in general, and to me and 
mine in particular. Indeed, I had a preſentiment 
of ſomething good to happen to myſelf ; and, as 
it appeared to be the will of the gods, I reſolved, 


* Wits are ſuppoſed to be unfit for the ordinary buſineſs 
of life; but this epiſtolary preſent proves the donor to have 
been capable of keeping a pariſh-regiſter at leaſt, if not of 
taking ſtock in a warehouſe. 

+ Which was commonly on the ſeventh day after the 
birth, when a feaſt was given ; and the feaſt poſſibly might 
have made Lucian a dreamer. 
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after due conſideration, to ſend you ſomething 
in my own way, ſuch a preſent as might ſuit a 
man of letters. Holding therefore this day, 
the day of your birth, as moſt auſpicious, I pre- 
ſent you with an account of perſons memorable 
for preſerving a ſound mind in a ſound body to 
extreme old age; from which, I hope, may 
be derived a double advantage. In the firſt 
place, you may make yourſelf perfectly eaſy on 
the ſubje&, by foreſeeing a long life; and, in 
the ſecond place, you may learn, from the exam- 
ples which I ſhall produce, that thoſe perſons, 
and thoſe only, who take the greateſt care both 
of body and mind, are the perſons who keep 

them longeſt in good humour with each other. 
Neſtor, the wiſeſt of the Greeks, as Homer 
informs us, lived three ages, in conſtant train- 
ing, a pattern for us to imitate. Tirefias, as Tra- 
gedy has told us, lived twice as long; which is 
not ſo much to be wondered at, dedicated, as he 
| was, to the ſervice of the gods, and of courſe 
ſtrictly obſerving the rules of temperance. This 
indeed has occaſioned whole nations to be cele- 
brated for longevity ; as, for inſtance, the 
Aegyptians, who go by the name of the ſacred 
ſcribes; the Aſſyrians and Arabians. interpre- 
| ters 
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ters of fable; the Brachmans of India, whoſe 
ſole buſineſs is philofophy ; a race of men called 
the Magi, holy. prophets amongſt the Perfians, 
Parthians, Bactrians, Choraſmians, Arians, Sa- 
cians, Medes, and many other Barbarians, who 
all enjoyed a hale and vigorous old age, for 
which they were indebted to the ſimple diet ſuited 
to their vocation. And there are ftill to be found 
even now whole nations of long-livers; as the 
Seres for in{tance, who are ſaid to reach three 
hundred years; which by ſome is attributed to 
the air, by others to the ſoil, and by others to 
their being water-drinkers. The people of 
Mount Athos, as we read in hiſtory, live to a 
hundred and thirty; and the Chaldzans above a 
hundred, uſing barley bread, which not only 
quickens their fight, but is believed to invigo - 
rate their other ſenſes beyond thoſe of other men. 

So much for thoſe tribes and nations who 
arrive at old age from fome peculiar advantage 
of their climate, or mode of living, or both to- 
gether, But now, that you may not be dif- 
heartened, I am going to ſhew you, that in 
every country, in every air, there have been. 
perſons who lived to a great age by the uſe of 
proper exerciſe, and wholeſome diet, I ſhall 
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divide what I have to ſay into ſeveral parts, ac 
cording to the ſeveral ranks, beginning with © 
kings and leaders of armies ; one of whom, our. 
own auguſt and pious Emperor, has been raiſed 
to the higheſt pitch of human greatneſs, to bleſs 
the ſubje& world. While you contemplate the 
habits and fortunes of theſe old men, you may 
yourſelf be the better prepared to hope for a long 
and healthy lite by following their example. 
Pompilius Numa, the happieſt of Roman kings, 
making the worſhip of the gods his moſt peculiar 
care, is reported to have lived to above fourſcore; 
as did Servius Tullius, another king of the Ro- 
mans; and Tarquin, the laſt of them, after be- 
ing baniſhed, enjoyed, in his exile at Cumæ, 
the very beſt ſtate of health, till he was more 
than ninety. To theſe kings of Rome others 
might be added, together with many of their in- 
feriors, both in that city and other parts of Ita- 
ly, who lived to a great age. Hiſtory is well 
employed in refuting thoſe declaimers who find 
fault with our air; Hiſtory, which proves our 
hopes to be well founded, when we pray for the 
long, the long and happy reign of our old ſo- 
vereign, the lord of earth and water. Argan- 
thonius, king of the Tarteſſians, if Herodo- 

tus 
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tus and Anacreon may be truſted, which ſome 
of their readers affect to doubt, lived one hun- 
dred and fifty years. Demochares and Timæus 
both aſſure us, that Agathocles, tyrant of Sici- 
ly, died at ninety-five ; and Hiero, after a reign 
of ſeventy years over Syracuſe, died at the age 
of ninety-two, as Demetrius and others write. 
Anteas, king of Scythia, when upwards of nine- 
ty, fell in a battle againſt Philip, near the Iſter. 
Bardylis, king of the Illyrians, was nearly as 
old, when he tought againſt the ſame Philip on 
horſeback, Teres, king of the Odryhans, as 
Theopompus relates, died at the age of ninety- 
two, Antigonus, the one-eyed fon of Philip, 
king of the Macedonians, fell in Phrygia in 
a battle with Seleucus and Ly ſimachus, covered 
with wounds, at the age of eighty- one; for ſo 
Hieronymus, his companion in the expedition, 
writes; by whom we are alſo informed, that 
Lyſimachus, king of the Macedonians, being in 
his eightieth year, was flain in the war with Se- 
leucus. Antigonus, ſon of Demetrius, and 
grandſon of his one-eyed nameſake, ruled Mace- 
donia forty-four years, and lived to fourſcore, as 
Medius and others report. Antipater, the ſon 


of lolaus, that great man, the prime miniſter of 
Vor. IV. 1 ſo 
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ſo many Macedonian princes, at his death was 
upwards of eighty. Ptolemy, ſon of Lagos, the 
moſt fortunate prince of his time, maintained 
the ſovereignty of Ægypt to the age of eighty- 
four, when he refigned his crown to his fon 
Philadelphus, and died at eighty-ſix. Phile- 
tærus, the eunuch, who was the firſt to make 
himſelf maſter of Pergamus, continued to reign 
over it till his death at the age of fourſcore, 
Attalus Philadelphus, another king of Pergamus, 
who was viſited by Scipio, the Roman general, 
died at the age of eighty-two. Mithridates, 
the builder, who was king of Pontus, after his 
flight from the one-eyed Antigonus, died at 
eighty-four, as Hieronymus and others write, 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, according to 
the ſame Hieronymus, lived to eighty-two, 
and probably might have lived much longer ; 
but he came to an untimely end, after being 
taken priſoner in the battle with Perdiccas, who 
ordered him to be hanged. 'The elder Cyrus, 
king of Perſia, as appears from antient records, 
of which the authenticity is not doubted by 
Oneſicritus, when he was a hundred years old, 
made very particular enquiries after his friends; 
and, finding that many of them had been 


put 
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put to death by his ſon Cambyſes, pretend- 
ing to do it by his orders, ſuch was the 
force of his grief, that he died broken-hearted. 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of Perſia, ſo fa- 
mous for his memory, with whom his bro- 
ther Cyrus engaged in war, died of a diſeaſe 
at the age of eighty-ſix; Dinon ſays, ninety- 
four. Another Artaxerxes, king of Perſia, 
whom Ifidorus ſays his father and mother re- 
membered, was cut off at ninety-three, by 
the treachery of his brother Goſithres. Sinar- 
thocles, on his return home from Seythia, be- 
came king of the Parthians at the age of eighty, 
and reigned ſeven years. Tigranes, the king 
of Armenia, on whom Lucullus made war, 
died of a diſeaſe at eighty-five, Hyſpafines, 
who ruled over Charax, and the places bor- 
dering on the Red Sea, died in the ſame manner, 
at the ſame age; as did Teranus, the third 
king after him, at ninety-two. From Teræus, 
the ſeventh in deſcent was Artabazus, who 
was ſet on the throne by the Parthians, at the 
age of eighty-fix. Mnaſcires, king of the Par- 
thians, lived to ninety-ſix. Maſanifla, king of 
the Maurians, lived ninety years. Aſander, 
whom Auguſtus appointed governour of the 
Boſphorus, at the age of about ninety, had no 
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ſuperior as a ſoldier, either on foot or on horſe- 
back; but, at vinety-three, became ſo mor- 
tified at ſeeing himſelf deſerted, and his party 
going over to Scribonius, that he ſtarved him- 
ſelf to death. Gozſus, king of Omana, in Arabia 
Felix, the land of ſpices, lived a hundred and 
fifteen years, according to Iſidorus, the Chara- 
cenian, a contemporary hiſtorian, So great is 
the number of long-lived kings recorded by 
our anceſtors, | 

I now proceed to relate what they have told 
us reſpecting philoſophers, and men of letters, 
who may be ſuppoſed to take more care of 
themſelves. Democritus, of Abdera, was up- 
wards of one hundred and four, when he ob- 
ſtinately refuſed to take any more nouriſhment, 
Xenophilus the muſician, diſtinguiſhed for his 
ſkill in the philoſophy of Pythagoras, lived at 
Athens, as Ariſtoxenus reports, till he was up- 
wards of a hundred and five. Solon, Thales, 
and Pittacus, three of the ſeven wiſe men, were 
each of them a hundred years old. Zeno, the 
prince. of Stoick philoſophers, at the age of 
ninety-eight, happened to make a falſe ſtep on 
entering the aſſembly ; on which he aſked the 
earth whether he was wanted, returned en 

an 
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and took no more nouriſhment. Cleanthes, his 
diſciple and ſucceſſor, was ninety-nine, when 
he grew weary of his life, becauſe he was 
troubled with a fore lip; but, receiving letters 
from his friends, who requeſted favours, he 
was prevailed on to live till he could oblige 
them, and then died of hunger, as his maſter 
had done before him. Xenophanes, the ſon of 
Dexinus, and ſcholar of Archelaus, the natu- 
raliſt, lived to ninety- one; Xenocrates, a ſcho- 
lar of Plato, to eighty-four; Carneades, the 
principal of the new Academy, to eighty-five ; 
Chryſippus, to fourſcore and one ; Diogenes the 
Seleucian, a Stoick philoſopher, to eighty- 
eight; Poſidonius, the philoſopher and hiſ- 
rorian, who was by birth a Syrian of Apamea, 
and naturalized at Rhodes, lived to eighty- 
four; Critolaus, the Peripatetick, to upwards 
of eighty-two; and the divine Plato ro eighty- 
one. Athenodorus, a Stoick, the ſon of dan- 
don, and preceptor to Auguſtus, died in his 
native City of 1 arſus, at the age of eighty- two. 
It was at his interceſſion, that his countrymen 
were excuſed pay ing tribute to the Emperor, 
for which he is commemorated by them, once 
a year, as a hero. The ſame Tarſus produced 
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the preceptor of Tiberius, Neſtor, the Stoick, 
who died at ninety-two; and Xenophon, the 
ſon of Grylls, lived to be upwards of ninety, 
So much for the philoſophers. 

Of the hiſtorians, the moſt memorable for a 
long life was Cteſibius; who, as we read in the 


Chronicles of Apollodorus, dropped down dead, 


as he was taking his walk, at the age of a hun- 
dred and twenty-four, Hieronymus, notwith- 
ſtanding the continual toils of war, and the 
many wounds he received, lived to the age of 
a hundred and four, enjoying good health, with 
the perfect uſe of all his faculties. Such is the 
account given of him by Agatharchides, in the 
ninth book of his Hiſtory of Afia, who there 
expreſſes his admiration of ſo extraordinary an 
old man. Hellanicus, of Leſbos, lived to 
eighty-five, as did Pherecydes of Syria; Ti- 
menus, the Tauromenian, to vinety-fix. Ariſto- 
bulus, the Caſſandrine, is ſaid to have died at 
upwards of ninety, being fourſcore when he 
began his hiſtory, as he tells us in the preface 
to it, Polybius, the ſon of Lycortas of Mega- 
lopolis, as he was returning home from the 
country, had a fall from his horſe, which 
brought on a diſorder that proved fatal to him, 

at 
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at the age of eighty-two. Hypficrates, the 
Amiſenian author, a man of general learning, 
lived to ninety-two. 

Amongſt the Rhetoricians, Gorgias, by ſome 
called the ſophiſt, died by abſtaining from food, 
at the age of a hundred and eight, Somebody 
alked him, they ſay, how he contrived to be 
hearty and well, with all his wits about him, at 
ſo advanced an age; when he anſwered, “ I 
never indulged my appetite at other men's 
tables.” Iſocrates wrote his Panegyrick at the 
age of ninety-fix, and wanted but one of a hun- 
dred, when he heard of the Athenians being 
defeated by Philip at Chæronæa; on which he 
applied to himſelf this verſe of Euripides, re- 
peating in a melancholy tone, 


Sidon of old when Cadmus left *, 


and adding, that Greece would be free no more, 
he inſtantly expired. Apollodorus of Pergamus, 
the rhetorician, who was preceptor to Auguſtus, 
and Athenodorus, the philoſopher of Tarſus, 
lived to the ſame age, both dying at eighty-two, 


* This line is quoted by Ariſtophanes and others. Sce 
the Fragments of Phryxus in Barnes's Euripides, 
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Potamon, a rhetorician of ſome eminence, died 
at ninety, 

As for the poets, Sophocles, the writer of 
tragedies, was choaked with a grape ſtone at the 
age of ninety- five. Some time before his death, 
he had been repreſepted by his ſon lophon as 
no longer in poſſeſſion of his faculties; on which 
he read to the judges his Hdipus Coloneus, 
ſufficiently proving by that compoſition the 
ſoundheſs of his mind, fo much fo, that they 
weic filled with admiration, and transferred the 
charge to the ſon, who muſt have been mad 
himſelf, or he could not have ſaid what he did 
of his father. Cratinus, the poet of comedy, 
dicd at ninety-ſeven, having juſt before obtained 
the prize by his Pytine. Philemon, of the 
ſame profeſſion, had attained to the ſame age, 
when, laying himſelf quietly down on his bed, 
and happening to ſpy an aſs making free with 
ſome figs intended for his own dinner, he could 
not help being tickled with the conceit, and, 
bidding bis ſervant bring the als ſome wine to 
moiſten his victuals, laughed himſelf out of his 
life *®, Epicharmus, another writer of comedy, 

lived 

* Though we are ſaid to come crying into the world, 


there ſeenis to be no good reaſon for our going laughing 
out 
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lived to the ſame age. Anacreon and Steſicho- 
rus, famous for their ſongs, lived to the ſame 
age of eighty-five z and Simonides, the Cæan, 
to upwards of ninety. 

Of the grammarians ®, Eratoſthenes of Cy- 
rene, the ſon of Aglaus, who may alſo be 
ranked amongſt poets, philoſophers, and geo- 
metricians, lived to the age of eighty-two. 
Lycurgus, the lawgiver of Sparta, is ſaid to 
have lived to eighty-five. 

Thus cloſes my collection of kings and men 
of letters; and with reſpect to my promiſe of 
tending you ſome account of long-lived Romans 
and Italians, that, my moſt revered Quintillus, 


by permiſſion of the gods, ſhall be the ſubject 
of another treatiſe, 


out of it, And yet a French author has thought it worth 
while to publiſh a book containing an account of ſeveral 
perſons in different ages and countries, who have died 
laughing. One of them is our countryman Sir Thomas 
More ; but his removing his beard out of the way of the 
fital axe has nothing laughable in it: humour it may be; 
but humour is a ſerious thing. And how inſipid and un- 
le aſonable is the jeſt of the dying abbe, who called for his 
mino, and, when he had got it on, exclaimed “ Beatus 
eſt, qui moritur in domino !” 

* Theſe grammarians were not ſchoolmaſters, but men 
of learning and taſte in compolition, 
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THE DEATH OF 
PEREGRINUS. 


Lvcian To CRONIUS wisats HEALTH, 


T u k unfortunate Peregrinus, or Proteus, 


as he was pleaſed to call himſelf, has met with 
the ſame fate as the Proteus of Homer *. After 
afluming ten thouſand ſhapes, and being every 
thing by turns for the ſake of fame, at laſt he is 
turned into fire, Yes, Sir, the good man 1s 
really reduced to a cinder, after the example of 
Empedocles , who, however, was not, like 
him, deſirous of being ſeen, when he thought 
fit to leap into the cauldrons of Aitna ; whereas 


* Hom. Od. IV. 4:8. 

+ Empedocles ſtolt a leap into the burning mountain, 
with the hopes of paſſing for a god, as nobody, he thought, 
would be able otherwiſe to account for his being miſſing; 
but be did not ſucceed in his project, from one of the flips 
pers being thrown up with the lava, and proving a tell-tale 


our 
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our noble adventurer watched for the moſt pubs 
lick occaſion, when the eyes of all Greece were 
upon him; and, having beforehand appriſed the 
publick of his intention, built himſelf a ſump- 
tuous funeral pile, and fairly jumped into it. 
I think I ſee you laughing at the folly of this 
old man; I hear you exclaiming againſt ſuch 
filly vanity, ſuch rank madneſs, and decrying 
in the uſual terms of derifion his ridiculous defire 
to be talked of, All this may be done by you in 
perfect ſafety at ſo great a diſtance; but it was not 
ſo with me, when I held the ſame language on the 
ſpot, cloſe to the fire, and before a mixed multi- 
tude, in which were not a few of the old fellow's 
admirers; though, to be ſure, there were others, 
who thought him juſt as ridiculous as I did, 
And yet I was very near being ſerved by the 
Cynicks, as Actæon was by his dogs, and Cou- 
fin Pentheus * by the Mænades. I am going to 
tell you how the matter was, You are no 
ſtranger to the author of the drama, and know 
very well what tragedies he had been acting all 


* Pentheus was a king of Thebes, and ſuſpecting ſome 
of his female relations, who frequented the rites of Bacchus, 
not to be ſo good as they might be, he hid hunſelf in a fly 
corner, to watch their motions; but, being diſcovexed, fell 
a ſacrifice to their nails, ph 

bis 
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his life, making a mere nothing of Æſchylus 
and Sophocles. On my firſt coming to Elis, 1 
heard a certain Cynick making his ſchool ring 
with the common-place praiſes of virtue, and 
with the ſame harſh voice roughly handling all 
mankind. His diſcourſe next turned on Proteus; 
and, as you have been accuſtomed to ſuch 
bawling, I will try to recolle& it, leaving you 
to judge how well I ſucceed, * O Earth! © 
Sun! O Rivers! O Sea! O Hercules, the 
founder of our family ! where is the daring man 
to charge Proteus with vain glory ? Proteus, 
who in Syria was bound in chains ? Proteus, 
who forgave his country a debt of five thouſand 
talents? Proteus, who was baniſhed from 
Rome? Proteus, more celebrated than the Sun? 
Proteus, who is able to contend even with Ju— 
piter of Olympus? Becanſe he chooſes to die 
by fire, they call it vanity forſooth ! But, pray, 
did not Hercules periſh in the ſame manner? 
Was not Zſculanius, was not Bacchus knocked 
down by a thunderbolt? And, not fo long ago, 
did not Empedocles, to mention no more, 
throw himſelf head foremoit into the flames of 

ZEtna ?”? 
When Theagenes (for that was the bawling 
fellow's name) had pauſed, J aſked one of the 
bye- 
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bye-ſtanders, what he meant by talking ſo 
much of fire, and what Hercules and Empe- 
docles had to do with Proteus. Do!” ſaid 
he, ** Proteus is on the point of burning him- 
ſelf at the Olympick games.” Burn himſelf ! 
how? why? for what reaſon?” ſaid I, He 
was going to anſwer me, when the Cynick 
roared ſo loudly, that it was a thing impoſſible 
for any body elſe to make himſelf heard. He 
ran on, making the moſt extravagant ſpeeches 
in praiſe of Proteus: not Diogenes, not An- 
tithenes his maſter, not even Socrates himſelf, 
would he vouchſafe to compare to Proteus, with 
whom, he aflerted, Jupiter only could be ex- 
pected to vie. He then ſettled the matter, by 
leaving the two on the ſame eminence, and 
thus concluded his harangue: * There are,” 
ſaid he, © not more than two & perfect works for 
the world to contemplate ; the Olympian Jove 
is the one, and. Proteus is the other. Phidias 
made the former, Nature the latter : Nature's 
perfect work is preparing to paſs through the 
are to the Gods, and we muſt be left forlorn !” 


* The chevalier Deſcazeau, commonly called the French 
poet, who died in 1775, was of opinion, that there were 
three perfect works in the world; the King of France, the 
King of Pruſſia, and himſelf. 


After 
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After ſweating out this encomium, and divert- 
ing his audience with a few forced tears, ac- 
companied now and then with a pull at his hair, 
of which he was prudent enough not to take off 
too much, he ſighed and ſobbed fo grievouſly, 
that ſome of his brethren, out of pure com- 
paſſion, cartied him off. 

Upon this, another perſon “ got up, wil- 
ling to pour his libation on the ſacrifice be- 
fore it was quite cold, and the company tired 
of attending it. As ſoon as he could ſpeak for 
laughing, he thus proceeded: “ You have 
heard the pitiful ſpeech of poor Theagenes : if 
he be your weeping Heraclitus, let me be your 
laughing Democtitus“ We were ready to 
burſt our ſides; when, turning himſelf round, 
„ How is it poſſible,” ſaid he, © to keep one's 
countenance at hearing and ſeeing any thing fo 
truly ridiculous! What do you think of a 
man, an old man, ſtanding on his head for 
fame? But, that you may be able to appre- 
ciate the value of this intended burnt- offering, 
give me leave to recount his hiſtory; for I have 
marked the man, and made diligent enquiries, 
concerning his life and converſation, amongſt 
his neighbours, who could not fail of being too 


* Lucian, 


5 well 
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well acquainted with him. This elaborate work of 
nature, this model for Polycletus, had ſcarcely 
arrived at man's eſtate, when he was caught in 
adultery in Armenia; for which, after being 
ſoundly cudgelled, he was glad to make his 
eſcape, by taking a leap from the top of a houſe. 
Youth and beauty were next his prey; and he 
would have been called to account for his debau- 
cheries before the govenour of Aſia, if the po- 
verty of the injured parents had not tempted 
them to compound with him for a bribe of three 
thouſand denarii. But I mean not to inſiſt on 
his conduct while the clay was yet unfaſhioned, 
not wrought up to that image of perfection which 
we have been told of, But you have all of you 
heard, what indeed isnot to be concealed, that, 
when his father had reached his fixtieth year, he 
thought he had lived long enough, and therefore 
ſtrangled him ; which being divulged, he found 
it neceſſary to leave his country, and wandered 
about, from place to place, as a vagabond. 
It was now that he had an opportunity of 
learning the wonderful wiſdom of the Chriſ- 
tians *, by converfing with their prieſts and 


* This, and other ſuch ſenſeleſs flings at a Religion 
with which Lucian was unacquainted, are beneath the 
reader's notice: ſuch ridicule is no teſt of truth. 
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ſcribes in Paleſtine. So apt a ſcholar was he, 
that, before they knew where they were, he be- 
came their prophet, leader of the band, chief 
of the aſſembly; in ſhort, every thing; ſo that 
all the reſt were mere children to him. He 
circulated and explained their books; to which 
he added not a few of his own writing, till at 
laſt he was looked up to as their legiſlator and 
high prieſt, nay, almoſt worſhiped as a god, 
But the great man, whom they till adore for 
introducing this new religion, was crucified in 
Palzſtine for the very ſame reaſon. Proteus, as 
an accomplice, was apprehended and committed 
to priſon ; which very circumſtance contributed 
not a little. to his future advancement, laying 
the foundation of that fame into which he had 
ſo long wiſhed to juggle himſelf; for, no 
ſooner was he in cloſe confinement, than the 
Chriſtians, looking upon his ag a common caule, 
left no means untried to effect his deliverance z 
when, finding that impracticable, they became 
the more aſſiduous in rendering him every ſer- 
vice his fituation would admit of. You might 
have ſeen, by break of day, old women, w1- 
dows, and children, crowding about his priſon. 
Nor were there wanting thoſe of the better ſort, 
who would bribe the keepers, that they might 
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paſs the night in it. They ordered fine ſuppers, 
read their ſacred books together; and hence 
Peregrinus, the excellent Peregrinus, as they 
then called him, came to be celebrated as ano- 
ther Socrates, From ſeveral cities of Aſia, 
Chriſtians were deputed by their brethren to 
be his advocates, to aſſiſt and comfort him; 
for it is incredible with what alacrity they ſup- 
port their cauſe, ſparing nothing to promote 
it, Peregrinus was in priſon; and that was 
enough to inſure a very handſome collection of 
money for him. The poor creatures had fully 
perſuaded themſelves of inheriting immorta- 
lity, and of courſe held death in contempt, 
making no ſcruple of offering their lives as a 
voluntary ſacrifice, The doctrine of their law- 
giver was, that they were to conſider one ano- 
ther as brethren, worſhip: their own crucified 
ſophiſt, and live in obedience to his laws, re- 
nouncing our divinities of Greece, Every 
other conſideration was of no avail with a people 
having all things in common; a practice ſo 
ſilly and unaccountable, that any impoſtor, any 
artful villain, who was maſter of his trade, was 
ture to make his market of their credulity. Be 


that as it will, Peregrinus was ſet at liberty by 
Vor. IV, Uu the 
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the Governour of Syria, who was a philoſopher, 
and thought it beneath him to inflict any pu- 
niſhment on a perſon ſo much a fool, that he 
would very willingly have ſuffered death for the 
ſake of leaving a character behind him. On his 
return home, he tound the ſtory of his having 
murdered his father in every body's mouth, 
and that not a few of his neighbours had ex- 


preſſed an intention of bringing him to juſtice 


for it. The greateſt part of his fortune had 
been diſſipated in his travels; and all that now 
remained was an eſtate in land, worth about 
fifteen talents. The old man had died worth 
thirty, not five thouſand, as that blockhead 
Theagenes told us; though the whole city of 
Parium, with the five next to it, if they had 
been ſold, with all their inhabitants, and every 
thing belonging to them, would not have pro- 
duced ſo much money, 


& Parium ſeemed now too hot to hold him; 


and it was generally thought, that ſomebody or 


other would take the firſt opportunity to ſtand 
forth, and bring the accuſation home to him. 
The populace were filled with indignation, 
when they thought of their old favourite loſing 
his life m fo ſhameleſs a manner : but obferve 

how 
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how this crafty Proteus was prepared for 'the 
worſt, and what expedient he had hit upon 
to avert the danger of a trial, With his hair 
(which he had let grow for that purpoſe,) 
hanging about his ears, a ragged old cloak 
on his back, a wallet ſuſpended from his ſhoul- 
ders, and a club in his hand; in this piteous 
plight he entered the aſſembly of his country- 
men, and humbly intreated permiſſion to reſign 
his inheritance, and give up the whole property 
of his father, his dear father, of blefſed me- 
mory, to the uſe of the publicx. The popu- 
lace, always in want of ſomething, always 
gaping after money, roared out immediately, 
with one voice, that in him they had found the 
only philoſopher of the age, the only patriot, 
the only man to be put in competition with 
Crates and Diogenes. Thoſe who had appeared 
againſt him were confounded, and ſtruck dumb 
or, if they attempted to mention the murder, 
were ſure to be pelted with ſtones for their 
pains, It was now become neceſſary for him 
to ſet out on a ſecond peregrination, the ex- 
pences of which were to be borne by the Chriſ- 
tians, in whoſe ſervice, and under whoſe pro- 
tection, he enjoyed for ſome time a very com- 
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fortable ſubliſtence till at laſt, having violated 
their laws, by eating, as 1 underſtand, ſome 
food that was prohibited, he found himſelf ſhut 
out from their ſociety, and reduced to want, 
He then repented of his donation, and iſſued a 
proceſs in the name of the Emperor, with a 
view of recovering it; but the Parians gave 
him to know, that he was loſing his labour, and 
adviſed him to ſtand to his bargain, as it had 

been of his own making. | 
His next viſit was to Agathobulus, in Egypt, 
where his conduct was equally extravagant, 
He ſhaved one half of his head, rubbed his 
face over with mud, whipped himſelf with a 
rod, and invited others to do it for him, with 
other ridiculous and ſcandalous freaks. From 
Egypt he took a voyage to Italy, where he was 
no ſooner landed, than he ſet about abuſing 
every body, and moſt of all the Emperor, who 
was known to be of ſo mild and gentle a diſpo- 
fition, that he thought he might ſay what he 
pleaſed of him; and, in fact, Antoninus paid 
little regard to his flander, becauſe ſlander, he 
thought, was the trade of a Cynick ; and im- 
pudence, in the maſk of philoſophy, was what 
he could not ſtoop to puniſh, The Emperor's 
moderation 
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moderation only added to his fame; the vulgar 
admired him for his inſolence, till at laſt the 
ſenſible governour of the city, being no longer 
able to endure it, ſent bim a packing, aſſuring 
him, that ſuch philoſophy as his was not wanted 
there, Preſently, it was in every body's mouth, 
that a philoſopher had been ordered to leave the 
city for ſpeaking the truth too freely ; and he 
was talked of as another Muſonius *, Dion , 
or Epictetus. After this, going into Greece, 
he reviled the people of Elis, and would fain 
have perſuaded the Grecians to take up arms 
againſt the Romans, inveighing moſt bitterly 
againſt a man of learninz and eminence, for no 
other reaſon but becauſe, amongſt other public 
benefits, he had found means to bring water 
into Olympia, to ſave the multitudes there 
aſſembled from dying of thirſt; this, he ſaid, 
only ſerved to make them effeminate: but their 
buſineſs was to bid defiance to thirſt, and every 
other hardſhip of that ſun-burnt ſoil, of which 


* Muſonius Rufus, preceptor to Epictetus, who left 
Rome to be ſecure from Domitian. A man's country, he 
ſaid, was that in which he might be permitted to do his 
duty, 

+ Dion, a philoſopher, baniſhed by Dionyſius, 
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ſo many thouſands had experienced the fatal 
effects. He had the effrontery to ſay all this 
at the very inſtant that he himſelf was drinking 
of the water thus conveyed; but was prudent 
enough to take to his heels, and fly from a 
ſhower of ſtones to the temple of Olympian 
Jove, where he was ſafe from the rage of the 
populace, 

At the next celebration of the games, after 
four years intermiſſion, he came with a panegyrick 
on the man whom he had before ſo abuſed for 
bringing the water, and apologized for his 
having then ſo abruptly quitted the company. 
But he was now falling into general neglect: 
his tricks were all ſtale; and he could think 
of nothing new to ſecure to himſelf that fame 
and admiration on which he had ſo long ſet 
his heart, The funeral-pile, however, at laſt 
came luckily into his head ; and he every where 
made known his intention of burning himſelf 
in publick immediately after the games. Now 
prepare for the miraculous. Immediately he 
ſets about digging the ditch, petting ready the 
wood, and preparing every thing with an 
appearance of the moſt firm reſolution ; while 
1 could not help thinking, that he would have 
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ated a more manly part, in patiently waiting 
for death, rather than haſtening ro meet it ; or, 
at leaſt, if he was ſo determined, there are a 
thouſand other deaths that might have done 
the buſineſs without his dying like an actor in 
tragedy, At any rate, if nothing but fire 
would ſerve his turn, and Herculcs was to be 
his model, why not pitch upon ſome jolitary 
ſhady mountain, where he might have had his 
choice, either of burning unſeen, or in the 
preſence of a friend, In the latter caſe, Thea- 
genes might have paſſed for his PhiloCteres 
but to roaſt himſelf before the whole aſſembly 
of Olympia, as on a public ſtage, what was 
it hut acting a part? Though it muſt be 
granted to be a death, which he had long de- 
ſerved, or elſe parricides and atheiſts are very 
hardly uſed. He might have been much better 
diſpoſed of in the bull of Phalaris; for every 
body agrees, that dying by fire is the mode 
moſt expeditious: it is but opening the mouth, 
and inhaling the flame, and all is over in a 
moment. But this, no doubt, was his idea 
of the matter: he conceived it to be a grand 
ſpectacle, a man burning on holy ground, 
where burial-places are not allowed. You have 
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heard, I am ſure, of the man“ ſo much in 
love with fame, that, not ſeeing it poſhbie by 
any other means to obtain it, he ſet fire to the 
temple\ of Diana at Epheſus. This man, for 
the tame reaſon, would have done the ſame: 
for, notwithitanding what he ſays, that it is 
meant to benefir mankind by teaching them a 
contempt of death, and patiently to endure 
every evil, yet | ſhould be glad to aſk this queſ- 
tion, not of him, but of you: would you wiſh 
male factors to become his diſciples, learn to 
deſpiſe death, to endure burning alive, and 
rin k at neither? I am very ſure, that you 
hive no ſuch wiſh. How then can Proteus 
know, that his example will be of any uſe to 
the good, without making the bad more.daring 
and more deſperate? But, {uppoling it poſſible 
that every ſtpectator ſhould turn ſuch a fight to 
advantage, I believe you would not defire your 
children to follow his ſteps to the pile, But 
why ſhould I think of your children, when 
not one of his own diſciples will do it? Thea- 
genes, indeed, copies him in every thing elſe, 
and ſhould be taken to taſłk for not accompany- 


* Eroſtratus, 
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ing him to Hercules, as he phraſes it, in 
which he is deficient; let him once do that, 
junp headtoremoſt into the fire, and he will 
be immortal in the twinkling of an eye. As 
for the matter of a wallet, a ſtaff. and a cloak, 
they are any man's money, and not worth while 
to be jealous about. Why ſhould not Thea- 
genes die like his maſter, ſuffocated in a pile of 
green faggots, and crowned with glory? Her- 
cules and Eſculapius cannot ſtand in his way ; for 
why ſhould they have all the fire to themſelves, 
any more than murderers and robbers of tem- 
ples, who are ſentenced to die in it ? and, as 
to ſmoke, no Cynick can be at a lots for that: 
ſuch a death would be of a piece with his 
life, Hercules died by fire (though perhaps it 
was only poetical fire *) when the pain he ſuf- 
fered from the blood of the Centaur tormented 
him to ſuch a degree, that he did not know 
what he did. But what ſhould induce this 
fellow to burn himſelf, unleſs it were the 


* See the Trachiniz of Sophocles, in which the-death 
of Hercules, on Mount CEta, is told, with all its affecting 
circumſtances. The Englith reader muſt acknowledge his 


obligations to Pr. Fra cklin, for enabling him to taſte ſo 
admirable a deſcription. 
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vanity of ſhewing how much he could bear, 
and that he would have made a very good 
Brachman * for to the Brachmans of India 
Theagenes thought fit to compare him, as if 
none but an Indian could be fo fooliſh and 
vain; and yet, after all, his fortitude is nothing 
to theirs. Oneſicritus, Alr-xander's admiral, 
informs us, that he ſaw Colanus burning in 
India; and the cuſtom there is to ſt and clole to 
the pile without flinching, till they are tho- 
roughly roaſted, and then quietly laying them- 
ſelves down upon it, to be conſumed to aſhes, 
without being the leaſt diſcompoſed, or ever 
once changing their poſture. But what could 
our greai man find ſo magnanimous in leaping 
into the fire, which was to make an end of 
him inſtantancouſly? The pile, they ſay, was 
erected at the bottom of a deep ditch ; ſo he 
could hardly hope to eſcape by another jump, 
which otherwiſe he might have attempted, after 
feeling himſelf well ſcorched, And ſome peo- 
ple talk of a dream, that ſtaggered his reſolu- 
tion, as it Jupiter had interfered, and wonld 
not ſuffer a place ſo ſacred to be polluted; but 


* gee Cicero's Tuſculan queſtions, 


he 
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he might have made himſelf eaſy on that ſcore, - 
for not one of the Gods, I could venture to 
ſwear, could ſee any thing amiſs in the world 
being fairly rid of him; and it was too late to 
think of retreating. His companions *, to keep 
him from ſhrinking, were all ready to egg him 
on, and would rather have puſhed him into the 
fire by force, than ſuffer his reſolution co fail. 
Why did not he drag in a few of them along 
with him ? there would have been ſome merit 
in that. His intention, I hear, was not any 
longer to go by the name of Proteus, which he 
had changed to Phoenix ; the phœnix being an 
Indian bird, that in extreme old age is conſumed 
by fire. At the ſame time he wiſhed it to be 
generally known, as certain old Oracles, he ſaid, 
had declared, that he was ordained to be the 
guardian deity of the night, He had a longing 
after altars, and foreſaw himſelf ſtanding in a 
ſtatue of gold. Indeed, amongſt his number. 
leſs fools, I ſhould not be ſurprized to find ſome 
of them affirming, that they have met with this 
deity of the night, and had their agues cured 


* Dogs, in the original, meaning Cynicks, ſo called 
from their ſnarling. 


by 
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by him. Thoſe raically diſciples of his, I dare 
fay, conſidering that the firſt Proteus, the fon of 
Jupiter, was a prophet, will ſet up an Oracle, 
and contrive to have a ho'y ſhrine on the ſpot, 
not without prieſts, I warrant you, nor all the 
legerdeniain of whipping and car terifing, noc- 
turnal rites, and bearing of torches round the 
pile. Indeed Theagenes, as I was informed by 
one of his companions, has quoted a prophecy 


of the Sibyl to this effect: 


When Proteus, whom the Cynicks hail their ſire, 
Shall pay his court to Jove through flames of fire, 
All ar: commanded, all of mortal race, 

The truſty guarcian of the night to grace 

With honouis due; let honours due be done 

To Proteus, Vulcan, and Alcmena's ſon. 


© 'Theſe verſes, Theagenes declared; he had 
from the Sy byl herſelf. Now liſten to the Ora- 
cle of Bacis ® : 


When the mad Cynick, known by various names, 
Shall jump to glory through devouring flames, 


* Bacis, the Noſtradamus of old, was of ſome repute in 
his day; though nobody belides Lucian, ever thought 
him a match for the Sibv]l. He was, however, treated 
ſometimes with unde ſerved contempt, as we learn from 
Herodotus, book the eighth. 


The 
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The puppies then, that wag their tails, and wait 
Around the wolf, with him ſhall ſhare bis fate. 
Should any coward fly from Vulcan's rage, 

To ſtone that coward let all Greece engage; 

Let hot and cold their diſtance ſtill retain, 

And no man ſwell his bags with lawleſs gain. 


e How do you like Bacis for a phophet? Is the 
Sibyl's word to be taken, do you think, rather 
than his? For my part, I would adviſe the 
followers of Proteus, while yet in vogue, to 
loſe no time in looking out for themſelves a 
place convenient for the purpoſe of being diſ- 
ſolved into air; for that, you muſt know, is 
their phraſe for burning.” When he ſooke theſe 
words, the byſtanders cried out,“ let them be 
burnt ! they richly deſerve it.“ The orator 
laughed, and ſaid no more. But Theagenes, who, 


Like Neſtor o'er his cups, had ears about him, 


Theagenes no ſooner underſtood what was 
going on, than up he got, and poured forth a 
thouſand curſes on the honeſt man, who had 
thus ſpoken his mind. I cannot tell you his 
name, becauſe I do not know it. But I left 
the other roaring, as if he would burſt himſelf, 


* Hom. II. XIV. V. I. 
the 
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the judges being by this time aſſembled at the 
games which I wanted to ſec. This paſſed at 
Elis, | 

When we were come to Olympia, the back 
part of the temple was crowded with people, 
ſome condemning, ſome juſtifying the deed 
reſolved on. They were proceeding even to 
blows about it, when, behold ! the adventurer 
himſelf appeared amongſt them, together with 
a vaſt train of followers, and, taking his ſtand 
behind where the heralds ſtretch their lungs *, 
made a long ſpeech full of himſelf, the life he 
had led, the labours he had undergone, the 
dangers he had braved, the great things he had 
done, and all for the ſake of philoſophy. I was 
ſo preſſed upon by the crowd, that I could hear 
only a little of the great deal that he ſaid ; and, 
for fear of being ſqueezed to death, which I had 
ſeen to be the fate of others, I made my eſcape 
as ſoon as I conveniently could, bidding a hearty 
farewe! to the ſophiſt ſo fond of dying, and fo 
forward in reciting his own epitaph. But I re- 


* In which, as appears from various authors, theſe 
wice-mouthed mortals of antiquity uſed to contend for 
victory. 


" WS member 
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member his ſaying, that he would make a 
golden end of a golden life; that he had lived 
a Hercules, would die a Hercules, and a Her- 
cules be mingled with air. My wiſh,” ſaid 
he, © 1s to be of univerſal uſe by teaching the 
contempt of death, and making every. man 
living my PhiloCtetes *”, Tears now flowed 
from a part of the audience, who cried out, 
« Live ! live for the love of Greece!“ whilſt 
thoſe, who had more ſenſe, encouraged him by 
all means to abide by his reſolution, This was 
a moſt grievous diſappointment ; for the old fel- 
low had flattered himſelt with ſeeing every hand 
ſtretched out to fave him from the fire whether 
he would or no. It gave fo unexpected a turn 
to the matter, ſo little did he reliſh this encou- 
ragement to die, that, ghaſtly as he looked bee 
fore, he was now more ſo than ever, had not a 
word to ſay for himſelf, but ſtood trembling all 
over. I leave you to gueſs who laughed, and 
whether I had any pity to beſtow on a man 
above all others ſo deſperately in love with fame. 
And yet he ſtill retained his admirers, who were 
very numerous, and (tufted him with applauſe, 


* Who attended Hercules on Mount Eta. 
while 
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while he gave many a longing look for more 
never once recollecting, that a thief going 
be banged is full as well attended “. Thy 
Olympick games were now over; I had ſ 
them three times before, but theſe were the 
fineſt. So great was the demand for carriages Þ 
that I was obliged to wait for ſome time befo 
I could get one. And then it was, that Proteu 
after many affected delays, thought proper te 
fix on the night, in which he was to exhibit th 
ſhew of burning himſelf. That night cameg 
and I got up about the middle of it, to go with 
a friend to Harpina, where the pile was in readis 
neſs. It was about twenty furlongs from Olyms 
pia, not far from the Hippodrome, on the Eaſt, 
and raiſed in a ditch of ſomething more than fix 
feet in depth, as we found on our arrival. There 
were torches in abundance, and plenty of dry 
ſticks intermingled, ſo that the fire might be 
eaſily made. On the Moon rifing (for ſhe was 
to behold this glorious deed), the actor appeared 


* This thought did not eſcape Oliver Cromwell, when 
his friend Ireton obierved how popular they were in paſ- 
ſivg tarough the ſtreets of London. 

f Not coaches. If the reader has travelled, let him 
think of a Dutch waggon, | 
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in his uſual garb, accompanied by ſeveral of the 
principal Cynicks, of whom Theagenes was not 
the leaſt, bearing a torch. He was to play the 
ſecond part, and he played it well. Proteus 
uith his torch entered on the oppoſite ſide, and, 
berween them, what with the torches and dry 
ſtieks, the pile was ſoon in a blaze; when, 
| hying down his wallet and cloak, and Hercu- 
| kan club, Proteus, cloathed in linen Mind 
what I ſay—Proteus in dirty linen aſked for 
| frankincenſe, which, being given him, he threw . 
into the fire. Then, turning to the South, 
| (turning to the South is a matter of conſe- 
quence) * O kind paternal and maternal 
| ſhades,” he cried, © receive me.” Saying 
this, he'leaped into the fire, was ſurrounded by 
the flames, and immediately diſappeared. 

I ſee you, Cronlus, you are till in a merry 
mood, notwithſtanding the ſad cataſtrophe. 
With regard to myſelf, I could bear very well 
his invoking the ſhade of his mother ; but to 
hear him call on his father, whom I knew he 
had murdered, was rather too much for me. 
Indeed, the Cynicks themſelves ſhed no more 
tears than I did, but ſtood in mournful filence, 
with their eyes fixed on the fire. I cquld con- 
Vol. IV. X x tain 
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tain myſelf no longer: What are we all about?” 
ſaid I, “ let us be gone, and not flay here like 
a parcel of fools come to ſee an old man roaſted, 
and be poiſoned with the tink of him. Or do 
you wait for a painter to take your likeneſſes for 
a counterpart to the companions of Socrates in 
priſon.” This raifed their choler, and, not 
contented with angry words, they were looking 
for their ſticks to beat me; when I hit ona 
method of quieting them at once, by threaten- 
ing to throw them into the fire after their maſ- 

ter, | 
In my way home I reflected much on this 
univerſal paſſion for fame, with which men, in 
other reſpects worthy of admiration, are hardly 
leſs in love than the mad fool, who had juſt 
ended his life as he had long deſerved. I 
met ſeveral p:0þple going to the fight, ſuppoſing 
him to be lill alive; for they expected, and 
ſuch was the report the day before, that, in imi- 
tation of the Brachmans, he would aſcend the 
funeral pile early in the morning, in compliment 
to the riſing Sun. Many of them, on being 
told the burning was all over, were perſuaded 
to turn back ; but others, who did not ſo much 
care about that, went on, thinking to ſee the 
ſpot 
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ſpot at leaſt, and perhaps get a few relicks out 
of the fire. I had enough to do, my friend, I 
aſſure you, to anſwer their queſtions, they were 
ſo very particular, ſo very inquiſitive. When I 
met with a man of the better ſort, I told him 
the plain truth, as I do to you. But to the 
gaping mob I added a little of the marvellous 
from my own invention; telling them, that, 
on the fire being kindled, and Proteus in it, 
there was a rumbling noiſe preceding an earth- 
quake, after which a vulture was ſeen riſing 
from the flames, and flying towards heaven, all 
the way pronouncing aloud with a human voice, 
« have left the earth, and am going to Olym- 
pus.” My hearers were all amazement, and, 
full of religious horror, enquired which way the 
eagle directed his flight, to the Eaſt, or to the 
Weſt ; to which queſtion I was not at a loſs for 
an anſwer. 

On going to the publick afſembly, I hap- 
pened to ſtand next to an old man with hoary 
locks, and a long beard, whoſe venerable aſpect 
ſeemed to beſpeak him a man of veracity. And 
yet that very man, after mentioning the previous 
circumſtances, took upon him to «(ſert, that he 
had ſeen Proteus after he was burnt, in a white 


X X 2 garment, 
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garment, covered with olive; and that he had 
juſt left him walking in the portico, as cheerful 
and eaſy as if nothing had happened. Not con- 
tented with all this, he declared, that he was 
an eye-witneſs, and could ſwear to the vulture 
flying out of the pile, my vulture, that I had my - 
ſelf let fly in derifion of ſuch ſenſeleſs block» 
heads! I leave you to judge what is likely to 
be the conſequence. Swarms of bees ſettling on 
the ſpot ! congregations of graſhoppers ! flighty 
of crows as numerous as at the tomb of Hefiod ! 
ſtatues of him not only at Elis, but throughout 
all Greece! For, I underſtand, he has not for- 
got to ſend letters to the principal cities, con- 
taining his inſtitutes, laws, and admonitions z 
which there is no danger of being neglected. 
Theſe letters were committed to the care of ſome 
of his followers. whom he had dignified as his 
ambaſſadors from the dead, and couriers from 
the ſhades, 

Such was the end of the wretched Proteus, 
who, to ſum up his character in brief, never 
paid the leaſt regard to truth, but ſaid and did 
every thing for the ſake of fame : for fame he 
leaped into the fire; for poſthumous fame, 

which 
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which he could not enjoy, becauſe he could not 
be ſenſible of it. 

I ſhall conclude with the mention of one more 
ridiculous circumſtance, You have heard of 
my failing with him from Troas a great while 
ago, When I came out of Syria, Amongſt 
other ſtores prepared for the voyage, that he 
might not be without his Alcibiades, he had 
engaged a handſome young man, on whom he 
had prevailed to turn Cynick. We were about 
half over the Ægean ſea in a dark night, when 
the wind began to blow, and the waves to 
roar ; and it was then evident, by his womaniſh 
tears, that our philoſopher, who did not fear 
Death, was afraid of being drowned, 

About nine days before his laſt, in conſe- 
quence, I ſuppoſe, of over-eating himſelf, he 
vomited in the night, and was taken ill of a 
fever. I had this account from Alexander, the 
phyſician, who was called in on the occaſion. 
He ſaid, he found him rolling on the ground, 
complaining of being intolerably hot, and beg- 
ging and praying for a little cold water, which 
the phyſician refuſed to give him, obſerving, 
as he wanted to die, that Death was now at the 
door, waiting to receive him, without the 

X x3 trouble 
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trouble of leaping into the fire, To this ad. 
vice Proteus objected, becauſe a common death, 
ſuch as any man may die, he ſaid, had nothing 
of glory in it. This is hearſay ; but, not many 
days before he. died, I ſaw him with my 
own eyes rubbing his with an ointment ſo 
ſharp, that it made them water. What could 
that be for, unleſs Aacus turns a man back 
for not being clear-ſighted ? To me it ſeemed, 

as if a man had ſtumbled, and wanted ſomething 
to cure his great toe, before he went to the 
gallows. What do you think of all this? 
Would it not have excited the riſibility of 
Democritus, provided he had had any to ſpare? 
At any rate, my friend, you may ſafely indulge 
yours, particularly when you hear how Pere- 
grinus 1s admired, 


SATURNALIA: 
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SATURNALIA : 
A DIALOGUE. 


THE PRIEST AND SATURN. 


Prieſt, I THINK, Saturn, as you are now 
eſtabliſhed on your throne, it is high time for 
me to conſider myſelf, after treating you with 
all theſe coſtly offerings. What will you give 
me ? 

Saturn, You ſhould know beſt yourſelf what 
you would have. Do you take me for a diviner 
as well as a king? All I can ſay is, that, aſk 
what you will, I ſhall be glad to oblige you, as 
far as I am able. | 

Prieſt. For the matter of that, I have deter- 
mined, long ago, in my own mind, what would 
ſuit me beſt, nothing uncommon, nothing out 
of the way. I only want riches, plenty of ſilver 
and gold, a great number of ſlaves, fine clothes, 
ory, and every thing that is valuable. You 
are very good, Saturn, and know very well 


X x 4 | what 
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what I want; then do not refuſe me, unlefs 
you would have me to be the only one, who, 
throughout his whole life, is to be never the 
better tor your advancement. 

Saturn, Why will you aſk me favours whick 
cannot grant? I have no ſuch fine things to 
give; and you muſt not take it ill, if I tell you, 
that all I can do for you is, to recommend an 
application to Jupiter, on whom the ſovereignty 
will ſo ſoon devolve. My reigning is only on 
certain conditions, and for a very ſhort ſpace : 
in ſeven days I ſhall be juſt what I was before, 
no more than any body elſe. And, indeed, 
during this ſhort-lived dominion, ſo far from 
being intruſted. with matters of ſtate, or any 
buſineſs of moment, my authority only extends 
to appointing a preſident at a banquet of ſlaves, 
to drink till I am drunk, “ to ſet the table in 
a roar,” to play at dice, to praiſe the ſongs 
that I hear, or throw off my clothes, and 
fing myſelf. Sometimes, with my face daubed 
with ſoot, I jump over head and ears into cold 
water. All this I may do, but munificence 
does not belong to me: Jupiter takes care of 
the gold and other great things, that you talk 
of; he has the ſole diſpoſal of them. 


Prieft. 
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Prieft. He may have the power, but he has 
not the will. I have bawled till | am tired with 
petitioning him; he takes no manner of notice 
of me, otherwiſe than by ſhaking his #g1s, 
ſtretching his thunderbolt, and looking ſo very 
ſour, that nobody dares approach him for fear 
of being troubleſome. Whenever he does grant 
a favour, he does it with very little judgment; 
for, what do you think of enriching fools and 
knaves, raſcals without common ſenſe, and 
leaving the wiſe and good to ſhift for them- 
ſelves? Iwant to know what you can do. 

Saturn. O, if you come to that, I can do 
a great deal, when I am provoked. To be 
ſure of winning at dice, to toſs up fix for your 
adverſary's one, you will. learn how to value, 
when you conſider how many men have revelled 
in abundance by one lucky throw, and how 
many fortunes have been wrecked on a die. 
Then the pleaſures of drinking, and ſinging 
the beſt ſong, to ſee the awkwardneſs of others 
tumbling into the water, to be declared the 
conqueror, to carry off the prize, what do you 
lay to all this? To win a monarchy at a caſt; 
not to be expoſed to ridiculous injunctions, but 
to impoſe them on others; to make a man 

turn 
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turn evidence againſt himſelf, dance ſtark-naked, 
or go three times round the houſe with a piper 
on his back ; theſe great things are all in my 
gift, If you ſhould be diſpoſed to cavil, as 
ſeeing nothing ſolid and ſubſtantial, nothing 
durable in them, | beg you to confider, that, 
if my donations are ſhort-lived, ſo is my reign; 
but, ſuch as they are, they are all at your 
ſervice ; you may venture to aſk what you will, 
without any apprehenſions of ægis or thunder 
from me. 

Prieſt. You are a moſt generous Titan; but 
1 do not want to be lucky at dice, to ſing the 
beſt ſong, nor to be maſter of the revels. Only 
anſwer me one queſtion; it will be ſuch a 
favour, that I ſhall think all my ſacrifices well 
beſtowed, and expect no more of you, 

Saturn. Let me know what your queſtion 
is: if I can I will anſwer it. | 

Prieſt. Is it true, that you uſed to eat up 
the children, that you had by Rhea? I have 
heard as much, and that, to fave Jupiter, ſhe 
put a trick upon you, giving you a ſtone to 
ſwallow inſtead of him. Was it that ſon of 
yours, who, when he was grown up, made 
war vpon you, depoſed you, bound yau and 

your 
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your auxiliaries in chains, and toſſed you all 
into Tartarus ? | 

Saturn. Hark you, Sir, if this were not ho- 
liday-time, when ſervants are allowed to get 
drunk, and abuſe their maſters, 1 would let you 
know to whom you are talking ! You, to 
interrogate in this manner an old grey-headed 
god like me! 

Prieſt, Nay, do not be angry with me : my 
authorities tor aſking are Homer and Heſiod, 
and they are generally accounted perſons of 
credit. 

Saturn. Perſons of credit, indeed! How 
do you think, that an upſtart like Homer, with 
all his bragging, could know any thing about 
me ? or can you ſuppoſe it poſſible, that a god, 
or even a man, ſhould like to make a meal of 
his own children, . unleſs, indeed, he were a 
Thyeſtes? and, even then, he could not be 
ſuch a fool as not to know, whether he was 
eating a child or a ſtone! As to war, Jupiter 
and I were never at war : I refigned my king- 
dom to him, it is true; but it was a matter of 
choice, not of neceſſity ; whether [ am a cloſe 


priſoner in Tartarus or- not, your eyes may 
ſatisfy 
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ſatisfy you, unleſs you too are blind like 
Homer. 

Prięſt. But what could be your motive for 
refigning your kingdom ? 

Saturn. I will tell you. I was grown old, 
and troubled with the gout in my feet, (which 
perhaps gave riſe to the vulgar opinion of my 
being in fetters); ſo that I was no longer able 
to cope with the iniquity of the times. To be 
continually running up and down, hither and 
thither, with my thunderbolt in my hand, after 
falſe-ſwearers, daring ruffians, and robbers of 
_ temples, was too much for me: ſuch fatiguing 
work requires the vigour of youth: and I 
thought I could not do better than give it up to 
Jupiter. Or, rather, it ſeemed adviſable, to 
divide my authority amongſt my ſons, that I 
might live and feaſt at my eaſe, without being 
inceſſantly plagued with liftening to petitions ſo 


unreaſonable, ſo much at variance one with 


another, that it was impoſſible to comply with 
them all. Inſtead of my time being taken up 
with ſending down thunder, and lightning, and 
hail, I preferred an undiſturbed old age, to 
enjoy myſelf over my nectar, and tell ftories with 
Iapetus, and the reſt of my old companions. 

Accordingly, 
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Accordingly, Jupiter now reigns, and a trou- 
bleſome bufineſs he finds it, except during theſe 
few days, in which I agreed to reſume the 
government, juſt to put men in mind how 
the world wagged when I was young ; when 
there was no need of ploughing and ſowing ; 
when, inftead of corn and cattle, the fields 
were covered with bread ready-baked, and 
meat of all kinds ready-cooked ; when the ri- 
yers flowed with wine, and the fountains with 
milk and honey : then was the golden age. 
This accounts for my preſent ſhort reign, and 
the ſinging, and playing, and dancing, that 
prevail in it, freemen and ſlaves being all on a 
footing. Before my - reſignation, you muſt 
know, there was no ſuch thing as one man 
being at the bidding of another. 

Prieft. 1 uſed to think, that your being ſo 
concerned for the honour: of ſlaves, that this 
kindneſs of yours to thoſe that wear fetters 
might ariſe from fellow-feeling, as you have 
a very good memory, 

Saturn. When will you have done with your 
impertinence ? 

Prieſt. Now directly. Only tell me one 

9 thing: 
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thing: Was it the cuſtom, in your reign, to 
play at dice ? 

Saturn. Yes; but not for talents *, not for 
tens of thouſands F, as the faſhion now is: at 
moſt, they only played for nuts; and loſing a 
few nuts could hardly be- followed by pining, 
and fretting, and fitting in a ſolitary corner, 
without any appetite for eating. 

Prieſt. Very true; for what could be a prize 
worth a gameſter's while in an age of gold? 
But a conceit is juſt come into my head. 1 
was thinking, that, if one of the golden men 
of that golden age were to make his appear- 
ance now in the world, he would have, I am 
afraid, but an uncomfortable time of it. Every 
body would have a pluck at him; and he muſt 
infallibly be torn in pieces amongſt them, while 
they were at loggerheads for the largeſt ſhare. 


* A talent was equal to 193]. 15s. 
+ Theſe tens of thouſands, the commentators ſay, 
mean fo many drachmas, perhaps from not being able to 
raiſe their imagination to a ſtake of ten thouſand talents 5 
and, fancying ten thouſand drachmas, 3221. 188. 4d. 
enough to venture at once, on the turn of a die. But 


commentators, like tranflators, are low-bred fellows, who 
Lnow no better. 


Pentheus 
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Pentheus and the Mænades, Orpheus and the 
women of Thrace, Actæon and his dogs, were 
but ſo many types of his fate; for, even in 
theſe your feſtival-days, there are few of your 
gueſts without an eye to their own intereſt, and 
contriving to make a prey of their neighbours; 
while the ſufferers, who have nobody to blame 
but themſelves, curſe you, and abuſe the in- 
nocent dice. But pray, let me aſk you one 
more queſtion : How comes it, that ſuch a 
tender old god as you ſhould make choice of 
this inclement ſeaſon of the year, with the cold 
North wind continually blowing, when the 
ground is covered with ſnow and ice, when the 
ſapleſs trees are all bare; when the flowers, the 
beauties of the meadows, are no more to be 
ſeen; when every body hangs over the fire, 
ſtooping from cold as from age—1s this the time 
for an old gouty god to go to a feaſt ? 

Saturn. You are very fond of aſking queſ- 
tions, my friend, when we ought to be drink- 
ing: my holiday-time is ſhort, and I do not 
want it to be broke in upon by your philoſophy ; 
ſo no more of it, I beſeech you. Why cannot 
we enjoy our liberty, feaſt, and be merry, as 
we ought to be ? Let us keep up the old cuſtom 


of 
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of playing for nuts, appoint our kings, and 
be all obedience: this is the way to fulfil the 
old proverb, once a man, and twice a child.” 

Prieſt. Well ſaid, old boy! and may he, who 
diſlikes thy propoſal, never drink when he is 
dry! I ſay, let us drink, without aſking any 
more queſtions. This converſation ſhould be 
committed to writing, that ſuch of my friends 
as deſerve to know it may have the pleaſure 
of reading it. 


— — — — 


LAPITHAE *: 


ol, 
THE BANQUET. 
A DIALOGUE. 


PHILON AND LYCINUS» 


Philon. 1 HEAR you had a variety of en- 


tertainment yeſterday at the ſupper of Ariſtæ- 
netus, where certain philoſophers, if I am to 


* $0 called, in alluſion to the old ſtory of the Lapithz 
and Centaurs, who got drunk, and quarrelled at the 
wedding of Pirithous, . 

believe 


th 


in 


( 
| 
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believe Charinus, engaged in ſo warm a diſpute, 
that they proceeded at laſt to blows, and draw- 
ing blood of one another. 

Lycinus. Pray, my good friend, how could 
Charinus tell you ſo? He was not there. 

Philon, He had it from Dionicus, the phy- 
fician, who, I ſuppoſe, made one amongſt 
you. 

Lycinus. Yes, but not at .the beginning of 
the fray; it was half over before he came. 
He was but juſt in time to ſee the wounds 
that were given ; and I ſhould wonder at his 
being able to give any ſatisfactory account, 
as he could not know how the quarrel began; 
nor what was the occaſion of it. 

Philon, For that very reaſon it was, that 
Charinus referred us to you, to be better in- 
formed. Dionicus, he ſaid, had no opportu- 
nity of being acquainted with many of the par- 
ticulars, to every one of which you had carefully 
attended, and exactly remembered: and there- 
fore you cannot be excuſed, but muſt treat us 
with a full and true account of all that paſſed. 
To me it will be a moſt delicious banquet, the 
banquet of peace and ſobriety, to be enjoyed 

Vol. IV. Yy without 
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without danger, out of the reach of intemperate 
riot, either from the old or the young. 

Lycinus. You are too hard upon me, Philon. 
Why will you urge me to divulge the con- 
ſequences of a drinking-bout, which it is better 
to confign to oblivion? It was Bacchus who 
did it; and he 1s ſure to be revenged on the 
ſour and moroſe, who have no ſhare in the 
celebration of his orgies, but pry into ſecrets, 
with which they have no concern. 


I hate, the poet ſays, a tell-tale gueſt *, 
What buſineſs, then, had Dionicus to talk of 


laſt night, and make the philoſophers bring 


up their ſuppers? Far be ſuch doings from 
me}. 

Philon. How tender you are! But it is 
thrown away upon me, who am well convinced, 
that you are full as eager to tell all you know, 
as I can be to hear it. Rather than be obliged 
to contain yourſelf, I am very ſure that, if you 
could find nobody to liſten to your ſtory, you 
would run open-mouthed, and tell it; from 


* Dita qui foras eliminat, eliminetur. One of Ben 
Jobnſon's laws of conviviality, to be ſeen not long ago, 
at the Devil Tavern, near Temple-Bar. 


beginning 
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beginning to end to a lifeleſs ſtatue, If I 
ſhould but offer to leave you before you have 
emptied yourſelf, you would follow me, lay 
hold of me, beg, and beſeech me to ſtay and 
hear you out. But I can give myſelf airs as 
| well as you, ſo fare you well. I can enquire of 
ſomebody elſe, who will think it no trouble. 

Lycinus. Come, do not be angry, and I will 
oblige you, as you are ſo very defirous of 
knowing; but do not you go and tell every 
body elſe what I tell you. 

Philon. O, if you come to that, I think I 
know Lycinus better than to ſuppoſe he will 
leave it to me to make publick: I may make 
myſelf eaſy on that ſcore, Pray, on what oc- 
caſion did Ariſtænetus make this entertain- 
ment ? Is his ſon Zeno married ? 

Lycinus. No; but his daughter Cleanthis is, 
and has got a philoſopher for her huſband, the 
lon of Eucritus, the uſurer. 

Philon. The handſome ſon of Evucritus! I 
thought him rather too young for matrimony. 

Lycinus. Young as he is, I dare ſay, the 
father thinks his daughter well beſtowed, on 
the only ſon_of a man ſo rich, on a hnſband fo 
xcompliſhed, ſo much a philoſopher. 

Yy 2 Philon. 
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Philon, The riches, I grant you, were a good 
reaſon for giving him the preference. But 
what gueſts were invited? 

Lycinus.. You mean what philoſophers, I 
ſuppoſe, for the reſt are not worth your thinking 
of. We had old Zenothemis, the Stoick; 
Diphilus, ſurnamed the Labyrinth ; and Cleo- 
demus, the Peripatetick, who is famous, you 
know, for giving a looſe to his tongue. His 
ſcholars call him the ſword and the cutlafs, 
There was Hermon, the Epicurean, who no 
fooner came in than he was regarded by the 
Stoicks with looks of abhorrence, as being no 
better than a parricide. Theſe were intimate 
friends of Ariſtænetus, invited of courſe, and 
they introduced Hiſtiæus, the Critick, and 
Dionyſodorus, the Rhetorician. Chærea, the 
dridegroom, was attended by his maſter lon, 
the Platonick, a man, whoſe venerable appear- 
ance was truly reſpectable; his integrity might 
be read in his countenance; ſo ſound was his 
judgment, ſo regular his conduct, that he was 
generally confidered as a model for others, and 
went by that name. On his entrance, the 
whole company role up, and received him with 

as 


zut 
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as much reverence, as if a god had unex- 
pectedly paid them a viſit, 

And now we were to take our places, almoſt 
every body being come. The couch on the 
right hand in going in was wholly occupied by 
the women, who were very numerous, with 
the bride in the middle of them, wearing her 
veil. Oppoſite to the door was another large 
company, all properly ranged according to 
rank; and facing them fate Eucritus, with 
Ariſtznetus at his elbow ; when a doubt aroſe, 
whether the precedency belonged to old Ze- 
nothemis, the Stoick, or Hermon, the Epi- 
curean, the latter being prieſt of the Dioſcuri, 
and of the beſt fatnily in the city. The Stoick, 
however, ſoon put an end to it: Ariſtznetus,” 
ſaid he, © if this fellow, this Epicurean, not 
to call him by a worſe name, is to take place 
of me, I ſhall leave you to feaſt by yourſelves, 
for I will tay no longer.” So ſaying, he 
called the boy, as if to put his threats into exe- 
cution. Upon which, Hermon interpoled : * You 
may take the firſt ſeat, Zenothemis, for any thing 
I care; though you are hardly ſuperior to the 
Prieſt, whatever you may think of the Epicurean.“ 
A prieſt ! an Epicurean prieſt ! you make me 


Yy3 laugh 2 


% 
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laugh,“ ſaid Zenothemis, and immediately took 


polleſſion of the ſeat, with Hermon below him. 
Next to Hermon was placed Cleodemus, the 
Peripatetick ; then Ton, and next to him the 
bridegroom. Diphilus fate next to me, and 
below him his ſcholar Zeno ; above, Diony ſido- 
rus and Hiſtiæ us. 

Pybilon. The very banquet of the Muſes 
Upon my word, Lycinus, I cannot but honour 
Ariſtznetus for bringing ſo many wiſe men to- 
gether, without predilection to any one parti- 


- cular ſect, but nobly pray the flowers of 


them all. 

 Lycinus, My good friend, hai is not one of 
thoſe, of whom, when you ſay they are rich, 
you can ſay no more ; for he is a lover of learn- 


Ing, prefers the company of the learned, and 


ſpends moſt of his time with them. But let 
me return from this digreſſion. We were all 
very peaceable at firſt, with a great variety of 
good things before us, more than you can ex- 
pect me to remember, ſoups, cakes, ſweet- 
meats; in ſhort, there was every thing, and 
every thing in abundance. While we were thus 
engaged, Cleodemus, leaning over, ſaid to Ion 
in a whiſper loud enough for me to hear, 

2 cc Mind 


A — is — * 
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& Mind that old fellow,” (meaning Zenothemis) 
«© how he gorges the victuals! His clothes 
are all over gravy ; and do not you ſee what he 
is handing from the table to the boy, as it he 
could fancy, that none of the company have 
any eyes ! give Lycinus a hint of it.” However, 
there was no need of Ion to interfere, for I had 
been beforehand with him in looking about me. 

Cleodemus was going on, when Alcidamas, 
the Cynick, puſhed himſelf in amongſt us, 
with the old adage in his mouth, “ Menelaus 
does not ſtay to be aſked *.”. This impudent in- 
truſion occaſioned no little muttering, and a 
few ſcraps of verſe were quoted; ſuch as, 


This is to act the madman, Menelaus ; 
and 
: This was not the way to pleaſe Atrides +. 


But nobody ventured to ſpeak out, and make 
a direct attack ; for he was univerſally dreaded, 


* In the ſecond hook of the Iliad, Menelaus comes, 
without any invitation, to the feaſt of his brother Aga- 
memnon ; and ever after, it ſeems, an unbidden gueſt was 
called a Menelaus, But whether he was in the right or in 
the wrong in taking this liberty with ſo near a relation has 
not been determined by the criticks. 

Adhuc ſub judice lis eſt, 

+ Hom. II. book the firſt, line 24. 


Yy 4 
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as the moſt bluſtering and formidable of the 
whole ſet. Ariſtznetus made him a compli- 
ment, ſaid he was glad to fee him, and begged 
he would take a ſeat by Hiſtiæus and Dionyfido- 
rus. What!” ſaid he, “ do you think you 
are talking to a woman? No fitting, no lolling 
forme! Would you have me recline on a couch 
in your effeminate faſhion? No, no, I am not 
ſo lazy as you, to eat with my purple ſpread un- 
der me, I ſhall walk about while I ſup, with 
my body erect, and, when I am tired, lay my- 
ſelf down in my cloak with my head on my arm, 


like Hercules; for ſo he is painted.” „ Very 


well,” ſaid Ariſtænetus, “ juſt as you pleaſe.” 
And now the Cynick began his rounds, follow- 
ing the ſervants who carried the diſhes, and 
feeding, like the wandering Scythians, where- 
ever he found the beſt paſture. And yet his 
meat did not ſtop his mouth, for he harangued 
all the while on Virtue and Vice; gold and ſilver, 
he ſaid, were nothing to him, and he aſked 
Ariſtænetus what he did with ſo many fine cups, 
that coſt ſo much money, when earthen ones 
would have anſwered the purpoſe as well. As 
he grew troubleſome, Ariſtznetus, thinking to 
quiet him, made figns to the boy to fill him a 

„ 5 large 


* 8 cc» 
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large cup, and not be ſparing of wine. This 
ſeemed a good thought, but the conſequences 
were not conſidered. For the preſent, however, 
Alcidamas had not a word more to ſay; but, as 
he had threatened, flung himſelf down on the 
ground, half-naked as he- was, with his head 
on his arm, and the cup in his hand, as Her- 
cules is painted ſtretched on the floor of Pholus &. 

Lights were now brought in, the wine went 
merrily round, old ſtories were toid, and all 
was friendſhip and familiarity, When Alcida- 
mas, Willing to mend his draught, enquired 
what was the name of the bride, and being 
told Cleanthis, he fixed his eyes on the women, 
and roared out Silence! Cleanthis, my ſer- 
vice to you : here goes the cup of Hercules !” 
Seeing every body laugh, „ what!” ſaid he, 
« am I to be laughed at? I, who drink to the 
bride? I, the votary of Hercules? Scum as 
you all are, I tell you, that ſhe muſt either 
pledge me, or never expect to bring forth a ſon 
like me, firm in body, free in mind, immove- 


* One of the Centaurs, who, in the ſcuffle with the 
Lapithz, ſaved himſelf by running away. 
Sce Ovid's Metam. VI. 12. 


able.“ 
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able.” On the company treating with deriſion 
the very ſhameleſs manner, in which he thus 
expoſed hiinſelf, he got up in ſuch a rage, and 
looked ſo very ſour, that a breach of the peace 
ſeemed inevitable ; and ſome one or other would 
certainly have felt the weight of his club, if the 
timely interpoſition of a ſavoury cake of more 
than the common ſize had not prevented it, 
The ſight of the cake aſſuaged his ire: he was 
calm in a moment, and ſet about devouring it, 
By this time drunkenneſs and noiſe began almoſt 
univerſally to prevail. Dionyſodorus got in a 
word when he could, ſeizing every opportunity 
to ſay a good thing ; for which the ſervants in 
waiting greatly admired him. His next neigh- 
bour Hiſtiæus, the man of letters, poured forth a 
rhapſody of verſes from Pindar, Heſiod, and 
Anacreon, of which he made a moſt ridiculous 
Jumble. But he was nothing leſs than a pro- 
phet, when he quoted Homer: 


Now ſhield with ſhield, with helmet helmet clos'd, 
To armour armour, lance to lance oppos'd, 
Victors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries, 


And ſhrilling ſhouts, and dying groans, ariſe *, 


* Hom. II. &. v. 447, Pope's Tranſlation. 
Zenothemis 
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Zenothemis had got a piece of writing from 
one of the attendants, which he read; it was 
very ſhort, and in a very ſmall hand“ . 

In the interval between the courſes, that not 
a moment might be loſt, Ariſtænetus had or- 
dered a buffoon to be introduced, to keep his 
gueſts in good humour. Accordingly in he came 
with his head cloſe- ſnaved, except a few ſtrag- 
gling hairs, that were left ſtanding upright. 
This ugly fellow, whoſe bufineſs was to make 
himielf ridiculous, threw his body into various 
forms, and danced to his own ſinging. His 
anapzſts were delivered in an Agyptian accent, 
and did not ſpare the company. The greateſt 
part only ſmiled at his ſarcaſms; but not fo Al- 
cidamas, who did not at all reliſh, but was moſt 
highly provoked at, being called the cur of 
Melita, This appellation increaſed the ill blood 
occaſioned by ſeeing the reception he met with, 
and he could endure it no longer : he threw 
down his cloak, and challenged him to fight; 
which if he refuſed, he declared, he would 
knock out his brains with his club. On this 


* This probably conveyed ſome meaning, which cannot 
now be diſcovered, 


threat, 
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threat, poor Satyrion (for that was his name) 
was fain to ſtand, and engage. 'This was fine 
ſport ; a philoſopher fighting with a merry an- 
drew, giving and receiving many a hearty bang! 
Some laughed, others cried ſhame, till at length 
Alcidamas ſunk under his bruiſes, and gave up 
the conteſt ; when the tight little victor had a 
roar of applauſe, 

Dionicus, the phyſician, did not come in time 
to ſee the battle, He had been detained, he 
ſaid, by Polyprepon, the muſician, who was 
ſeized with a phrenzy ; and the account, which 
he gave, was diverting enough. He had given 
him a call, without any intimation of the ſtate 
he was in; when truly Polyprepon roſe from his 
ſeat, bolted the door, drew his ſword, gave the 
phy ſician a flute, and commanded him to play 
upon it. On his not playing, becauſe he could 
not, the mad muſician ſo belaboured his hands 
with a whip, that, to extricate himſelf, he had 
recourſe to a ſtratagem. He challenged Poly- 
prepon to play, on this condition, that the 
worſe player of the two ſhould receive a certain 
number of laſhes; which being agreed to, he 
began, and, after playing very ill, gave the 
flute to his antagoniſt, At the fame time, that 

| the 
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the wager might be determined with the leſs 
danger, he took the whip into his own hand, 
laid hold of the {word, and threw it out of the 
window. He then called for help to the neigh- 
bours, who broke open the door, and got him 
ſafe out of the houſe. But his face retained the 
marks of the whip, and the nails of Polyprepon ; 
which made us all very merry ; Satyrion had not 
delighted us more, Dionicus made room for 
himſelf as well as he could by Hiſtiæus, and 
ſate down to the remains of the ſupper. Some 
propitious deity, no doubt, ſent him to us; for 
he came very opportunely, confidering what 
was to happen. 

A ſervant came in, who ſaid he belonged to 
Etæmocles the Stoick, who had ſent him with 
the paper in his hand, which he was ordered to 
read aloud, that every body might hear-it, and 
then make the beſt of his way home again. 
Ariſtænetus having no objection to his reading 
it, be brought it to the light, and began. 

Philen. An encomium on the bride, I ſup- 
poſe; an epithalamium, with the uſual com- 
pliments. 

Lycinus. So we all ſuppoſed ; but we were all 
in the wrong: it was a very different thing, 
as you ſhall hear: 


ET ZMOCLESs, 
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_  ETAM0CLES, THE PHILOSOPHER, 
TO ARISTANETUS. 


My opinion of feaſting is ſufficiently ma- 
nifeſt from the whole tenour of my life. Every 
day I am invited to the tables of men much 
your ſuperiors, much richer than you are; but 
I never go, well knowing the diſorder, drun- 
kenneſs, and riot, that banqueting never fails 
to produce. And yet I cannot but ſay, that I 
think it very unkind to be thus neglected by 
you, you whom I have always treated with 
ſuch particular regard, and to whom I am fo 
near a neighbour, I am the only one left out 
of the lift of your friends, and am really con- 
cerned for you, you have fhewn yourſelf fo 
ungrateful; though to me it is a matter of 
indifference. My enjoyment does not confiſt 
in a ſlice of wild boar, the wing of a hare, or a 
piece of rich cake : theſe I have always ſent me 
in plenty by others, who know better what 
becomes them. This very day I was aſked to 
a {upper (a moſt ſumptuous one, I hear) given 
by my ſcholar Pammenes; but I kept myſelf 
diſengaged for you, like a fool as I was, and 

would 
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would not liſten to his entreaties ; when, truly, 
you were ſo taken up with others, that you never 
once thought of me. But I need not be ſur- 
priſed at it: your diſcernment is none of the 
quickeſt: you have no capability. But I 
know whence this neglect ariſes : Iam indebted 
for the affront to thoſe great philoſophers of 
yours, your Zenothemis and your Labyrinth * ; 
though I may ſay, without vanity, I could top 
the mouths of them both with one ſingle ſy llo- 
logiſm. Can either of them tell me what Phi- 
loſophy means? Let them begin with ex- 
plaining the difference between habit and te- 
nour, for I would not be too bard upon them. 
No, no, ſuch recondite reaſoning as the horned, 
the heap, and the reaper, are out of the queſ- 
tion. Pray keep your companions to yourſelt, 
and make the moſt of them. I, who account 
nothing to be good, which is not the perfection 
of virtue, am not to be diſgraced by you : all 
that I defire of you is, that you will not attempt 
to apologize, by ſaying, that in ſo much hurcy 
and buſtle you had no time to think of me; for 
you could not forget my having paid you a 


* Diphilus, 


complim en 
c 
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compliment twice this very day; firſt at your 
own houſe, early in the morning, and after. 
wards in the temple of Caſtor and Pollux, 
where I found you making an oblation. For 
the truth of this, I appeal to thoſe who were 
preſent. Do not think of my being out of 
humour on the occaſion, rather think of the 
ſtory of Oeneus. The goddeſs Diana, you 
may remember, was not very well pleaſed with 
him for leaving her out, when every other 
deity was invited to a ſhare of his ſacrifice. 

Or he forgot, or knew not what he did &, 


ſays Homer. And thus Euripides, on the 
ſame occaſion : 


Tis Calydon, for fertile fields renown'd +, 
That looks acroſs the waves to Pelops' iſle, &c. 


and thus Sophocles : 


Far-darting Dian ſent the dreadful boar 
Through Oeneus' fields to roam. 


I have a great deal more, that I could ſay to 
you, but I forbear. I only wanted to convince 


* Hom, II. IX. v. 533. 
+ Euripides and Sophocles are each of them ſaid to have 


written a tragedy, called Meleager, to which theſe quo- 
tations are ſuppoſed to belong. 


you 
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you what kind of man you have neglected, to 
make room for Diphilus, to 'whoſe care, it 
ſeems, you have ſo wiſely entruſted your ſon. 
To be ſure, he has a great regard for the youth, 
and ; but I ſay nothing; I leave Zo- 
pyrus, the pedagogue, to tell you the reſt, 
which is too true. I know what is due to good 
manners, and ſhall not interrupt your feſtivity 
with an accuſation of ſo groſs a nature; though 
Diphilus richly deſerves it; for he has got 
away two of my ſcholars from me; however, 
I am'a Philoſopher, and hold my tongue. Only 
do not offer my ſervant any of your good cheer 
to bring home with him for me, none of the boar, 
nor the buck, nor the Indian cake: I did not 
ſend him for any ſuch apology for Ms ex- 
eluded from your ſupper.“ 

Whilſt this letter was reading, I was ſo 
much aſhamed of the writer, that J aſſure you, 
my friend, I was all in a ſweat with vexation, 
I wiſhed, as the ſaying is, rather to fink in the 
earth, than to fit and hear a grey-headed grave 
Philoſopher ſo much laughed at by all his ac- 
quaintance, Every word increaſed their won- 
der, how they could ſo long have been impoſed 
on by a long beard and a demure look. Ariſ- 

Vol. IV. Z 2 tænetus, 
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tænetus, I was ſatisfied, had not paſſed him by 
from any diſreſpe&t, but becauſe he thought it 
would be uſeleſs to invite a man, who, he took 
it for granted, would not come, if he were in- 
vited ; and therefore he FORE himſelf the trouble 
of a denial. 

After the reading of the letter, every one's 
eyes were fixed on Zeno and Diphilus, who 
both looked pale and diſconcerted, ſhewing, by 
the change 'of their countenances, that what 
Hetæmocles had inſinuated was not without 
ſome foundation. Ariſtænetus hardly -kney 
what to ſay; however, he affected to ſmile, 
turned it off as well as he could, and bade us 
drink about, ordering the ſervant to withdraw, 
and telling him, he would think about anſwering 
the letter. Zeno flunk away, the pedagogue “ 
giving him to underſtand, by a nod, that ſuch 
were the father's commands, 

Cleodemus, who had Jong waited for an op- 
portunity of falling foul on the Stoicks, and 


* A pedagogue was a ſlave, who attended the children, 
led them about in-his hand, and taught them to walk, &c. 
The word is generally conſidered as ſynonymous with 
ſchoolmaſter, though there is not much in common be- 
tu eeu them, except that of their both being ſlaves. 


Was 
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was ready to burſt for want of one, now laid 
hold of the fair pretence which he thought the 
letter afforded him, and exclaimed ; Rare 
doings, indeed, admirably befitting Chryſippus, 
Cleanthes, and Zeno the renowned ! wretched 


Jargon, unmeaning queſtions, tricked out in- 


deed in the garb of philoſophy, but all of a 
piece with Hetæmocles and his frigid epiſtle! 
And fo, it ſeems, Ariſtænetus is Oeneus, and 
our letter-writer is Diana! all very fine, by 
Hercules! and very much becoming this feſti- 
val!” „ By Jupiter, and all that is hoſpi- 
table!“ ſaid Hermon, who ſate next above him, 
«© Ariſtænetus has not a moment to loſe, in 
ſending the old fellow the firſt cut of the boar, 
or he may be famiſhed, and pine away like 
another Meleager ! though, now I think of it, 
that can be no mighty matrer neither, as Chry- 
ſippus accounted ſuch things indifferent.“ Her- 
mon, I ſuppoſe, had heard of the boar provided 
for ſupper, and that put him in mind of the 
boar of Calydon. Be that as it will, Zeno» 
themis got up in a rage, and roared out : 
* How dare you thus to call in queſtion the 
name of Chryſippus? Is he no more than a 
mere preteader to Philoſophy? And are the 
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merits of the wiſe and learned, of Cleanthes and 
Zeno, to be meaſured by the ſtandard of Hetæ- 
mocles? Who are you, I pray, to take ſuch 
liberties? 1 beg to know, Hermon, who is 
likely to be doomed to the gallows for clipping 
off the locks, the golden locks of the Dioſcuri ? 
As for you, Cleodemus, you were caught with 
the wife of your ſcholar Soſtratus, and puniſhed 
as you deſerved, Conſcious as you both are 
of ſuch ignominy, do you preſume to talk ?” 
« Mighty well,” replied Cleodemus, “ but I 
am not a pimp to my own wife, as fome folks 
are. I did not take a ſtranger's money to keep 
for him, and afterwards ſwear by the tutelary 
goddels of the city, that I. never had it. I do 
not lend money at four drachms * intereſt, nor do 
I ever wring the necks of my ſcholars round 
their ſhoulders, when they are flack in their 
payment.” © But you cannot deny,” faid 
Zenothemis, * that you ſold ſomething to 
Crito, to poiſon his father with.” Having 
Aid this, and half emptied his cup, he threw 


The common rate of intereſt was a drachma for a 
kundred minz, paid every lunar month; conſequently, 
lending money at four drachmas a month was more than 
49, per cent. for twelve of our calendar mont s. 


what 
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what was left in it on thoſe who had offended 
him; when Ion, who was not one of the num- 
ber, but unfortunately happened to fit near 
him, came in for a ſhare. Hermon hung down 
his head, and wiped off the wine from his face 
as well as he could, calling on every one pre- 
ſent to bear witneſs how ill he was uſed. Cleo- 
demus had no cup in his hand to empty on 
Zenothemis, and therefore had recourſe to 
ſpitting upon him. At the ſame time, laying 
hold of his beard with his left hand, he was on 
the point of daſhing the other full in the old 
man's face; and might have been the death of 
him, if Ariſtænetus had not interpoſed, by 
throwing himſelf between them, and parting 
them. 

It was impoſſible, my dear Philon, to be 
preſent, without many reflections ariſing in my 
mind; and it was a very natural queſtion for me 
to aſk, of what uſe is learning, if it does not 
regulate our lives, and mend our manners ? 
When I ſaw men, ſo very much diſtinguiſhed by 
their proficiency in literature, ſo very abſurd in 
the conduct of their lives, I could not forget 
the common obſervation, that thoſe who have 
nothing in their heads but books muſt have' 

223 very 
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very fooliſh heads ; for, of all the Philoſophers 
preſent, there was not even one, whoſe words 
or actions did not belie his character. The 
wine was not in fault, for Hetzmocles had not 
dined, nor taſted a drop, when he wrote his 
letter. But all expectations were inverted ; the 
illiterate enjoyed the banquet, but indulged 
themſclves in no other exceſs than that of being 
obliged to laugh at and condemn the behaviour 
of thole whom, from their appearance and 
pretences, they had been uſed to revere: they 
ſaw theſe wiſe men, who had till now com- 
manded ſo much reſpect, ſinking into laſci- 
viouſneſs, mutual abuſe, drunkenneſs, noiſe, 
riot, and fighting. Alcidamas, the great Alci- 

damas ! forgot what was due to the preſence 
of women; and the liquor, which he had 
ſwallowed, was ſuffered to flow out before 
all the company. The poetical tale of the 
goddeſs Diſcord ſeemed now to be realized, 
Not being invited to the wedding of Peleus, 
ſhe threw an apple amongſt the gueſts, and 
that apple occalioned the Trojan war: Hete- 
mocles did hardly leſs miſchief with his ill- 
timed epiſtle; for, though Ariſtenetus ſtill 
kept his feat between Zenothemis and Cleo- 
demus, 
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demus, they till continued wrangling. “ For 
the preſent,” ſays Cleodemus to Zenothemis, 
« I am fatisfied with proving your ignorance ; 
but to-morrow 1 ſhall take a more ample re- 
venge. In the mean time, you, or you all- 
accompliſhed Diphilus, are bound to explain 
the paradox of maintaining riches to be a mat- 
ter of indifference; when you are ſo far from 
being indifferent about money, that you ſtick 
at nothing to obtain it. With thoſe, who have 
it, you are ſure to be found; to get it, you 
lend at exorbitant intereſt, and you deal out 
your wiſdom for hire. Pleaſure, you ſay, is 
your averſion ; and Epicurus meets with no 
quarter from you; and yet, what is there ſo 
bad, that you would not do, or ſubmit to, for 
the fake of enjoying it? When you are not 
aſked to a good ſupper, you are ſure to reſent 
it; and, when you are, you always eat ſo 
much, and give ſo much to your ſervants to 
carry home, that” Without finiſhing his 
ſentence, he ſnatched at a napkin, which the 
ſervant of Zenothemis had in his hand, full of 
good victuals; but the boy kept ſuch faſt hold, 
that he was prevented from throwing it down, 
as he intended. Well done, Cleodemus !“ 

224 eried 
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cried Hermon, “ let them tell us why they rail 
ſo much againſt Pleaſure, which they them- 
ſelves are always the moſt eager to purſue,” 
No, no,” replied Zenothemis, “let Cleo. 
demus tell us why he holds riches not to be 
indifferent.“ „“ Tell it yourſelf,” faid Cleo- 
demus. They were going on in this manner, 
when lon puſhed himſelf forward, and bade 
them have done. ] have ſomething,” ſaid he, 
<< to propoſe, more becoming the occafion of 
this meeting. Let a ſubje& be choſen for diſ- 
cuſſion, that every one may ſpeak to it in his 
turn, without interruption, or waſting the time 
in fruitleſs contention, Plato, in his Dialogues, 
has ſet us an example.” This propoſal was well 
received, particularly by Ariſtenetus and Eu- 
critus, who began to be in hopes of finding 
themſelves more at their eaſe; according]y, 
the former, thinking of nothing but peace and 
quietneſs, reſumed his ſeat. | 
And now came the finiſhing courſe, when 
every one has ſomething. very good ſet before 
him, which he is at liberty to take home with 
him; ſuch as a bird, a piece of brawn, a ſlice 
of a hate, a fried fiſh, a cake of Indian corn, 
or {weetmeats z not that every one had a whole 
diſo 
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diſh to himſelf, for Ariſtænetus and Eucritus 
went halves; ſo did Zenothemis and Hermon, 
Cleodemus and Ion, the Bridegroom and I. 
Diphilus was the only man who came in for a 
double allowance, which was owing to Zeno 
being gone. You are to obſerve, that every 
one was expected to take what was next him; 
and I beg you to keep theſe particulars in your 
mind, for a reaſon that will occur by and by. 
Philon, I will be ſure to remember. 
Lycinus. Well,” ſaid Ton, © fince you are 
pleaſed to have it fo, I will ſpeak firſt.” He 
then made a pauſe, and proceeded : “ Before 
this learned aſſembly, I may perhaps be ex- 
pected to diſcourſe on ideas, incorporeal ſub- 
ſtances, or the immortality of the ſoul ; but I 
with to avoid diſputes with thoſe who are not 
of my own way of thinking, and chooſe to ad- 
dreſs. you on the ſubject which brought us to- 
gether, It were, indeed, much to be wiſhed, 
that we had no marriages amongſt us, in order to 
our attaining to perfect Virtue ; but, if we muſt 
needs be married, let the wives of philoſophers 
be in common ; which, as Plato well obſerves, 
will prevent our being jealous one of. another.” 
This notable ſpeech was thought rather un- 


"x, 
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ſeaſonable, 
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ſeaſonable, and treated accordingly. © Will 
you never have done with your nonſenſe?” 
cried Dionylidorus. ©* What jealouſy, whoſe 
Jealouſy do you mean? Where is ut to be 
found?“ © You ate a pretty fellow,” replied 
Jon, * to pretend to talk!” Diony ſidorus, you 
may be ſure, was at no loſs to anſwer him in 
bis own way ; when Hiſtizus, like a good man, 
interpoſed. * Hold your tongues, both of 
you,” ſaid he, and hear my Epithalamium.” 
Theſe, as well as I remember, were the words 
of it 


Was nurſed and dandled, rareſt of the rare; 
Not Venus, not the Moon, is half fo fair. 

Joy to the bridegroom ! he's a man exceeding 
Both Nereus and the boy of Thetis“ breeding. 
This wedding-ſong muſt not be laid aſide; 

It praiſes both the bridegroom and the bride “. 


In this good houſe Cleanthis, with great care, 


The reciting of this Epithalamium occafioned 
no litile mirth. But now came the time to 
depart, and carry off our doles; in which, 


This eritick, this good man, Hiſtizus, ſeems to have 
been a joker, whto produced his ridiculons verſes on pur- 
Poſe to be laughed at, If the tranſlation be as bad as the 
original, he has had juſtice done him. | 

while 
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while Ariſtænetus, Eucritus, Chærea, lon, 
Cleodemus, and I, were employed, Diphilus 
was obſerved not to be content with his own, 
but inſiſted upon it, that he was fairly entitled 
to Zeno's too. This claim was rejected by the 
ſervants, they pulling one way, and he another 
till the poor chicken, ſo furiouſly handled, put 
me in mind of Patroclus * in Homer. After a 
long ſtruggle, he was obliged to give it up, 
which he did in great wrath, though nobody 
ſympathiſed with him, 

Hermon and Zenothemis, as I told you be- 
fore, ſate together, and for ſome time parted 
equally what was ſet before them with ſeeming 
cordiality z till, unluckily, Zenothemis ob- 
ſerved the fowl ſet before his friend to be 
much fatter than his own : this, I dare fay, 
was a circumſtance merely accidental, without 
the leaſt deſign in it. But I beg of you, Phi- 
lon, to attend to it, for we are coming to the 
laſt act of the tragedy, Zenochemis imme- 
diately quitted his own bird, and made a ſei- 
zure of Hermon's. Hermon attempted a reſ- 


S060 


— —— The Greeks obtain 
The long-contended carcale of the ſlain,” 


Tore's Homer, book 18th of the Iliad, ſpeaking of the 
dead body ofPatroclus, 


cue, 
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cue, declaring it unfair dealing; but Zenothe- 
mis would not let go his hold : an uproar en- 
ſued ; neither party would ſubmit, and the 
matter grew very ſerious; for they fell fu- 
rioufly upon each other, threw the birds each 
in the face of the other, pulled one another's 


beard, and called out for help, Hermon to 


Cleodemus, Zenothemis to Alcidamas and Di- 
philus. Some of the company fided with one, 
and ſome with the other, Ion being the only 
one who choſe to ſtand neuter ; and a cloſe en- 
gagement it proved. Zenothemis, taking up 
a large cup that ſtood on the table by Ariſtæ- 
netus, threw it at Hermon, but miſled his aim, 
and hit the bridegroom, giving him a wound, 
that almoſt cleft his ſcull. 


The weapon flew ; but, from an erring hand *. 


The women ſet up a fcream, and ran in between 


the combatants. The mother of the bride- 
groom was alarmed at the fight of ſo much 
blood; and the bride was not withovt her fears 
how the fray might end; but jumped up from 
ker ſeat, trembling for her huſband, Alci- 


damas, all this while, was exerting himſelf 


in prodigies of valour, as the ally of Zeno- 


* Hom, II. A. 233. 3 
themis. 
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themis. The ſcull of Cleodemus, as well as 
the jaw-bone of Hermon, had experienced the 
weight of his club; and he had wounded ſe- 
veral of the ſervants, who ſtood in his way; yet 
ſtill the enemy was undiſmayed. Cleodemus 
put out an eye of Zenothemis, by running his 
finger into it; and the noſe, which he got be- 
tween his teeth, fared no better. Diphilus 
was getting up from his ſeat to the aid of the 
ſufferer, but Hermon knocked him down again 
flat on the floor, Hiſtiæus too, the man of 
letters, got no good by his interference; for 
Cleodemus, miſtaking him for Diphilus, faluted 
him with a kick in the mouth, which laid him 
at length, and gave him one of Homer's 
vomits *. All was confuſion, weeping, and 
wailing. The women crowded about Chærea, 
lamenting his miſhap. The men were for 
making matters up; but Alcidamas was very 


-unruly, and did more miſchief than any body, 


driving all oppoſition before him, and laying 
about him on every fide, without any diſtinc- 
tion, It was a fortunate thing, that he broke 
his club, or there is no knowing how many he 


* « Ejecting blood,“ as Pope 9 it. Ilad, b. 15, 


near the beginning. 


8 might 
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might have killed. I had been forewarned by 
| What befel Hiſtizus, the ſcholar, and kept out 
of harm's way, ſtanding up all the while againſt 
the wall, and looking on. For I had heard of 
the Lapithæ and Centaurs; and interference 
would have been a dangerous fervice, where 1 
ſaw tables overturned, cups toſſed about, and 
ſtreams of blood flowing. 

To give the finiſhing ſtroke to the buſineſs, 
Alcidamas threw down the candleſtick, which 
prevented our feeing one another. This was 
worſe than all the reſt; for it was a good while 
before we recovered our light; and, when' it 
did come at laſt, it only ſerved to diſcover 
deeds of darkneſs. Alcidamas was ſeen making 
very free with a female piper; and Dionyſidorus 
was preparing to go off with a cup, which he 
had -concealed in his boſom, but on getting up 
happened to let it fall. Ion, he ſaid, was afraid 
of its being broken in ſuch a ſcene of confuſion, 
and had given it to him to take care of. Yes, 
yes,” ſaid Ion, © the cup was taken care of,” 

And thus ended our Tragi-comedy, a comedy 
in the ſeveral parts played by Alcidamas, Dio- 
nyſidorus, and lon; but a perfect Trage dy in 
the faces of thoſe, Who were carried off the ſtage 

ſmarting 
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ſmarting with wounds. Zenothemis, in parti- 
cular, with one band on his eye, and the other 
on his noſe, .cried moſt bitterly, declared him- 
ſelf a dead man ; while Hermon, who, though 
he had loſt two of his teeth, had not loſt his 


_ diſpoſition for raillery, could not forbear taunt- 


ing the old Stoick with his own doctrine, that 
pain is no evil, After this hopeful celebration 
of his nuptiats, the bridegroom having had his 
wounds dreſſed by Dionicus, was carried home, 
with his head bound up, in the chariot intended 
for his bride. Diocles took care of the reſt as 
well as he could; feveral of whom were taken 
up aſleep, and carried home, emptying their 
ſtomachs by the way. As for Alcidamas, he 
could not be got out of the houſe. He had 
thrown himſelf down on the couch, and there 


was no poſſibility of awaking, or moving him. 


Moſt pertinently, my dear Philon, to this 
our banquet, fings the muſe Euripides | 


What various forms the fates of men aſſume ! 


The gods bring unexpected things to paſs; 
We hope with confidence, when hopes are vain/*, 


For my part, I can truly ſay, that I little 
expected ſuch doings on ſuch an occaſion, 


* The concluſion of the Alceſtes. 
However, 
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However, I have now learnt by experience how 
unſafe it is for a man, who loves peace and qui- 
etneſs, to feaſt with philoſophers *. 


ON THE 


SYRIAN GODDESS +. 


Tnxkz is a city in Syria, not far from 
the river Euphrates, called Hierapolis 2, from 


„ Authors ſhould keep out of one another's way.” 
Johnſon's Life of Rowe. 

. + This piece is in the Tonick dialect, which has occa- 
ſioned a doubt whether Lucian was the author of it. If 
he was, he muſt have been in a humour more grave than 
uſual; or he certainly would have expected the reader to 
{mile at a circumſtance or two mentioned in it. But per- 
haps he was then conſulting only the good of the antiquary. 
t The ſacred city. Two days journey to the North Eaſt 
of Aleppo is the town of Mambedj, ſo celebrated in antient 
times, under the name Bambyce, and Hierapolis. No 
traces remain of the temple of that great goddeſs, with 

whoſe worſhip Lucian has made us acquainted. 
Volney's Travels in Syria and Egypt, vol. II. p. 164. 
| Its 
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its being dedicated to the Aſſyrian Juno; 
though that does not appear to have been its 
original name, for I rather think the appellation 
of ſacred to have been given it in aſter-ages, 
when it became celebrated for ſacrifices; of 
which ſacrifices I am going to treat at large, as 
well as of the laws, cuſtoms, and ceremonies 
there obſcrved, the city itſelf, with whatever it 
contains. I mean to record every tradition con- 
cerning the founders of the temple, and to give 
a deſcription of it. Being a native of Syria, I 
have had the evidence of my own eyes in many 
particulars ; and, for the reſt, I have the autho- 
tity of the prieſts. 

The people of Ægypt are confidered as the 
firſt of mankind, who had any notion of Deities, 
to whom they erected temples, conſecrated 
groves, and inſtituted religious folemnities, 
Our knowledge of ſacred names and ſacred 
things is derived from them. To them the 
Aſſyrians were indebted for their religion and 
their temples, in which were placed ſtatues and 
graven images, unknown to the more antient 
gyptians. There are temples now remaining 
in Syria, of almoſt equal antiquity with thoſe of 
Agypt, ſeveral of which I myſelf have ſeen ; 

Aaa as, 
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as, for inſtance, that of the Tyrian Hercules, 
the hero whom I aver to be of much longer 
ſtanding than the boaſted Hercules of the 
Greeks. The Sidonians have a large temple 
in Phœnicia, which they call the temple of 
Aſtarte. I ſuppoſed Aſtarte to be the ſame as 
the Moon; but one of the prieſts told me, it 
was the temple of Europa, the daughter of 
Agenor, and ſiſter of Cadmus. Being very 
handſome, it ſeems, Jupiter had a mind to have 
her, and, in the ſhape of a bull, took her with 
him to Crete; but, as the Pheœnicians did not 
know what was become of her, and knew her to 
be the daughter of a king, the was honoured 
with a temple. This account given by the 
prieſt is generally believed by the Phœnicians; 
and the Sidonians have a coin repreſenting Ju- 
piter in the ſhape of a bull, with Europa on his 
back ; but this does not make out her title to the 
temple. There is another temple in Phcenicia, 
not Aſſyrian, but ZEgyptian, which I have not 
ſeen ; but, I underſtand, it came from Heliopo- 
lis *, and is very old, and magnificent. At 
Byblis I had a fight of the grand temple of Ve- 


Not ſo great a traveller as the Caſa Santa of Loretto. 
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nus, where the rights of Adonis are ſolemnized, 
and in which I was initiated. It was in their 
country, they tell you, that he was killed by the 
boar, in memory of which they have a general 
mourning once a year, and are very ſtrict and 
ceremonious in the obſervance of it. But, the 
very next day after their funeral offerings, as if 
he were to come to life again, they declare him 
to be on a journey in the air. During this 
mourning they have no mercy on their own 
bodies, which are ſeverely beaten; and they 
ſhave their heads, as the Egyptians do for their 
dead Apis. Such of their women, as do not 
chooſe to part with their hair, may ſave it by 
paying a penalty ; which 1s to ſtand all day in 
the market offering their perſons to ſale. The 
market is open only to {trangers, and the money 
thus earned is laid out in a ſacriſice to the god- 
deſs. Some of the Byblians would make us be- 
lieve, that the mourning is not for Adonis, but 
Oſiris, who, they ſay, was buried there; and 
the grougd of their evidence is, that every year 
a head comes by ſea from Egypt to Byblis in a 
direct courſe, with a fair wind through the 
whole voyage, which is performed in ſeven 
days. There is ſomething extraordinary in the 
A a a 2 win 
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wind never changing, and it is a wonderful tran- 
ſaction, taken all together; but the head is al- 
ways punctual to the time. J was at Byblis, 
and ſaw when it arrived. But this is not the 
only miracle in the country. Adonis is the 
name of a river, which takes its riſe from 
Mount Libanus, and empties itſelf into the ſea, 
ſtaining the ſalt water once in the year with the 
colour of blood, as a memorial of the day on 
which Adonis received his death's wound on 
that mountain. This change in the colour of 
the ſea is the ſignal for mourning ; becauſe it 
was on that day of the year that the blood of 
Adonis diſcoloured the river that has ſince been 
called by his name. Such 1s the popular ſtory. 
But one of the natives, who appeared to be a 
man of veracity, accounted for the phenomenon 
in a different manner. The river Adonis,” 
ſaid he, © gocs-through Libanus, the foil of 
which is moſtly red, and is driven into the water 
by the wind, making it of a vermilion or blood 
colour ; but there is no blood, J aſſure you, in 
the caſe, the nature of the ſoil being the only 
cauſe.” 'This account, allowing it to be true, 
ſtill leaves us to wonder at the wind's blowing 

always 
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always in the ſame direction at that particular 
time of the year. 

A day's journey carried me from Byblis up to 
Libanus, where I was informed there was an 
antient temple founded by Cinyras in honour of 
Venus; and, on ſeeing it, J found it anſwered 
the deſcription. Theſe are all the antient tem- 
ples remarkable in Syria ; and that of Hierapo- 
lis is exceeded by none of them either in fize 
or in ſanctity. The many things in it to be ad- 
mired, the coſtly decorations, the offerings 
made from time immemorial, the carved ima- 
ges ſo worthy of the gods, the gods themſelves 
moving about in their images, giving out ora- 
cles, and ſweating with their labour, with the 
noiſes heard in the temple when ſhut up, are 
teſtified by thouſands. Ir is the very firſt temple 
in point of wealth, as I myſelf can ſafely aver, 
from the profuſion of treaſures poured into it 
from Arabia, Phoenicia, Babylonia, and Cap- 
padocia; not to mention the contributions of 
Cilicia, and Aﬀyria, I ſaw many veltments 
and other articles depoſited in the leſs conſpi- 
cuous corners, not leſs precious than ſo much 
ſilver and gold. Their feſtivals and publick 
ſolemnities are no where to be equalled. I 
wiſhed to know what they thought of their god- 

Aa a 3 deſs, 
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deſs, and the date of her worſhip, but was at a 
loſs to reconcile their various relations, ſome of 
them fabulous in the extreme; but, ſuch as 
they are, facred or profane, of whatever origin, 
Greek or Barbarian, you ſhall have them all, 
without my vouching for them otherwiſe than 

as hearlay. 
1he popular, ſtory 15, that this temple was 
founded by Deucalion, the Scythian, in whoſe 
time the great flood is ſaid to have happened. 
I was no ſtranger to the account of it by the 
Greeks, which is as follows: “Not one of us 
now living is deſcended from the original race 
of men, who all periſhed ; and we, numerous 
as we are, are no other than a ſecond race 
ſprung from Deucalion. The Aborigines, we 
are informed, were apt to be very ſaucy, full 
of miſchief, and continually tranſgreſſing the 
laws, inhoſpitable to ſtrangers, deaf to ſuppli- 
cations, and would ſay or ſwear any thing; in 
which offences they were overtaken by the ſe- 
verity of juſtice. The earth * on a ſudden 
opened 


* It was hardly neceſſary for Mr. Jacob Bryant to point 


out the coincidence ef this tradition with the hiſtory of 
Moſes, which is ſo ſtriking as not to eſcape the moſt in- 
| attentive 
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opened its ſluices, heavy ſhowers of rain came 
down, the rivers ſwelled, the ſea roſe, till the 
waters every where prevailed, and every mortal 
was drowned, except Deucalion alone, whoſe 
diſcretion and piety were ſuch, that he was 
ſpared, and became the father of a new 
generation, Having a large cheſt, he put 
his wives and children in it, and then went 
into it himſelf; which was no ſooner done, 
than there came to him boars, and horſes, 
and lions, and ſerpents, and, in ſhort, every 
ſpecies of land-animals, all in pairs. He 
took them all in; and Jupiter had ordered it ſo, 
that they neither did him nor one another the 
leaſt injury, but lived and failed together in 
perfect harmony, during rhe continuance of the 
flood, all in the ſame cheſt.” This I was told 
by the Greeks ; in addition to which, the Hie- 
rapolitans relate, that a large chaſm was pro- 
vided in their country, to abſorb the water; 
and that Deucalion, after ſceing it thus diſ- 


attentive Reader. His remarks on the ſtrufure of the ark, 
ſo ill-adapted for ſwimming, had been anticipated by a late 
right honourable Admiral, without conſidering, as he 
ought to have done, that ſafety in ſuch circumſtances was 
not to be effected by human means. 
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poſed of, raiſed altars, and built a temple to Juno, 
over the chaſm, It was but a ſmall hole in theearth 
when I ſaw it ; but how much larger it might 
have been formerly, when it held ſo much, I 
cannot take upon me to ſay. However, as a 
proof of what they advance, water is brought, 
twice in the year, from the ſea to the temple, 
not only by the prieſts, but from the whole 
country, far and near, by Syrians, Arabians, 
and great multitudes beyond the Euphrates. It 
is emptied in the temple, and runs into the 
opening below, which, ſmall as it is, takes in 
ſuch a quantity as is truly amazing ; this, it 
ſeems, was a law of Deucaliun, to perpetuate 
the memory of his deliverance from the general 
calamity. Such 1s their tradition concerning 
this temple. But there are others, who judge 
Semiramis of Babylon, many of whoſe works 
are ſtill extant in Aſia, to have been the founder; 
and not to honour Juno, but her own mother 
Derceto, whoſe image I ſaw in Phœnicia; and 
a very extraoidinary fight it was, a woman 
with the tail of a fiſh; whereas, at Hierapolis, 
ſhe is all over woman, from her head to her 
fect; and the reaſon for her being repreſented 
otherwiſe in Phœnicia to me is a matter of 

doubt: 
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doubt: though a fiſh, it muſt be owned, is 
conſidered as ſomething facred, and therefore 
never touched, any more than a pigeon, which 
is the only bird they abſtain from eating. Pi- 
geons are protected by Semiramis“, and fiſhes by 
the tail of Derceto. The remple may be al- 
lowed to paſs for the v ork of Semiramis ; but I 
am not ſo ready to believe, that it was dedicated 
to Derceto, nor that thoſe of the Egyptians, 
who abſtain from eating fiſh, do it to pleaſe 
her +. Me; 
There is yet another ſtory accounted ſacred, 
which I had from a man of wiſdom, and which 
makes Rhea the goddeſs, and her temple, the 
work of Attes, a Lydian by birth, who was the 
firſt to inſtitute religious ceremonies in honour 
of that goddeſs, and who taught the Phrygians, 
Lydians, and Samothracians, all that they 
know of the matter. Rhea had caſtrated him ; 


* Who was changed into one after her death, as we 
are credibly informed by antient fabuliſts, and worſhipped 
under that form by the Aſſy rians. Dioporvs SicuLvs, 
Book the ſecond. 

+ A fiſh-diet was believed to produce ſome diſagreeable 
conſequences ; ſuch as, making a man ſpindle- ſnanked, 
waſting his liver, filling his body with blotches, &c, 
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and, when that was done, he no longer appeared 
as a man, but as a woman, in the dreſs of a 
woman, travelling all over the world in his new 
character, telling how he had been treated, 
performing ſacred rites, and ſinging ſongs of 
Rhea. In the courſe of his travels he came 
into Syria; and, the people having refuſed to 
acknowledge either him or his myſteries, he 
reſolved to build a temple on the ſpot where he 
was, which has much the appearance of a 
temple of Rhea, the Goddeſs being repreſented 
as drawn in her carriage by lions, with a 
timbrel, and a tower on her head, juſt as the 
Lydians deſcribe her. And the prieſts in the 
temple, as he told me, are not ſerved as Attes 
was, in honour of Juno, but of Rhea. All 
this ſeemed plauſible enough, but can hardly be 
true ; for the Greeks give a different account of 
the caſtration, which I think more ſatisfactory, 
and is more generally admitted. According to 
them, the Goddeſs is no other than Juno; and 
the temple the work of Bacchus, the ſon of 
Semele, who came that way into Syria, on his 
return from Ethiopia ; indeed, there are many 
traces of him in it; ſuch as, Barbarian drefles, 
Indian gems, and horns of elephants, which he 

muſt 
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muſt have had from the Ethiopians; not to 
mention two huge phalli ſtanding in the porch, 
with this inſcription :; ; 

To Juno, my mother-in-law, T, Bacchus, dedicate theſe 

| phalli *: 

To this clear evidence may be added, the cere- 
mony in uſe with the Greeks, of making offer- 
ings to Bacchus of phalli *, which they call 
Neuroſpaſta, being little men, for the moſt 
part made of wood, though there is one on the 
right hand of the temple, made of braſs. 

After making you thus acquainted with what 
is commonly told concerning the founders of 
this temple, I proceed to other particulars. 
The temple, as it now appears, is ſaid not to 
be the original one, which muſt have gone to 
ruin long ago; but the work of Stratonice, the 
Aitlyrian queen, the Stratonice, whom her ſon- 
in-law tell in love with, which was diſcovered 
by the ſagacity of his phyſician, The young 
man was in great diſtreſs, aſhamed of his cri- 
minal paſſion, and languiſhed in filence; but, 


* Phalli, five Priapi, pingebantur nanorum ſpecie piyanc 
aro rxo.166s Neveor aye lic dicta fuerunt, quia folum illud 
membrum, quo cenſebantur, nervis moveri poterat. 
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though he uttered no complaint, he could not 
conceal the change in his countenance, nor his 
waſting to a ſkeleton, day after day, The phy- 
fician, ſeeing him ſick without a diſeaſe, pro- 
nounced the cauſe to be Love; of which his 
languid eyes, faultering tongue, wan face, and 
ſtarting tears, were ſo many infallible ſymp- 
toms. Having ſo far informed himſelf, he ap- 
plied his hand to the young man's breaſt, and 
called in the whole houſhold, who all paſſed in 
review before his patient, without occaſioning 
the leaſt emotion in him: but, when the queen 
approached, it was far otherwiſe : his colour 
inſtantly changed, a perſpiration came on, he 
trembled, and his heart beat. Nothing now 
remained for the phy ſician, but to preſcribe the 
remedy. Addreſſing himſelf to the anxious 
father, © Your ſon,” ſaid he, “ has no other 
diſeaſe beſides the diſeaſe of iniquity, no pains, 
but the pains of love. He is wrong in his head ; 
he longs for what he can never obtain; for he 
wants to have my wife, and I am reſolved to 
keep her to myſelf.” This was a device to 
ſound the father, who immediately began beg- 
ging and praying, conjuring him, by his wit- 
dom and phyſical ſkill, not to ſuffer him to 

loſe 
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loſe his ſon, whoſe malady was not of his own 
ſceking, but alrogether involuntary. ** Do 
not,” ſaid he, “ by your unſeaſonable jea- 
louſy, make a whole nation miſerable, If you 
fail in reſtoring my ſon, it will be a diſgrace 
to your profeſſion.” This requeſt, ſo unwit- 
tingly urged, the phyſician declared to be 
taking a moſt ungenerous advantage of him, and 
intreated the king. to conſider how he would 
feel himſelf, if he were in his ſituation, “ If 
| were,” ſaid the king, I could not think of 
putting a wife in competition with a ſon ; he 
ſhould have his mother-in law, and welcome.” 
„ Say no more,” anſwered the phyfician,“ 1 
ſaid it was my wife; but the truth is, it is 
your's that the prince is in love with, and ſhe 
muſt adminiſter the cure.“ The king con- 
ſented, reſigned to his ſon his wife and king- 
dom together, went into retirement, and, 
having built a city near Babylon, on the banks 
of the river Euphrates, which he called by his 
name, died there. Thus it was, that the 
phyſician not only found out the diſeaſe, but 

alſo effected the cure. 
This ſame Stratonice, in her former huſ- 
band's time, had a dream, in which Juno ap- 
peared 
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peared to her, commanding her, on pain of her 
higheſt diſpleaſure, to build a temple at Hiera- 
polis; to which, at firſt, ſhe paid little or no regard; 
but, on being ſeized, ſome time after, with a very 
dangerous illneſs, ſhe then bethought herſelf of 
her dream, which ſhe told to her huſband, and 
ſet about appeafing the Go.ideſs, by promiſing 
obedience ; accordingly, as ſoon as ſhe re- 
covered, he ſent her to Hierapolis, with a large 
ſum of money, as well as a large army, to be 
employed in conſtructing and defending the 
edifice. Combabus, a young man extremely 
handſome, and a great favourite of the king, 
was called in upon this occaſion, and thus ad- 
dreſſed by him: Such, Combabus, is my 
opinion of your wiſdom and virtue, as well as 
your conſtant attachment to my ſervice, that I 
cannot but eſteem and love you above all my 
other friends. I now ſtand in need of one, in 
whom I may place the greateſt confiience ; and, 
therefore, my requelt is, that you accompany 
my wife, that you take the command of my 
army, and ſuper:niend the accompliſhment of 
her great and ſacred work; tor which, on your 
return, you ſhal be duly honoured and re- 
warded,” To this requeſt Combabus replied 


by 
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by begging to be excuſed, declaring himſelf 
unequal to the taſk, He could not pretend, he 
ſaid, to take upon himſelf ſo ſacred a truſt ; the 
direction of ſuch high matters, the care of ſo 
much money, and the protection of the queen. 
His 'fear was, that he, being her only com- 
panion, might ſome time or other awaken her 
huſband's jealouſy. But finding the king in- 
flexible in his reſolution, all that he could 
obtain, by being a petitioner, was a reſpite of 
one week, to ſettle ſome urgent bufineſs of his 
own, on promiſing, when that was done, no 
longer to oppole the royal will. He then went 
home, threw himſelf on the ground, and 1a- 
mented his hard fate, in being ſingled out for 
ſo delicate a truſt: © Wretch that I am!” 
cried he,“ and young as I am, am I to be 
left alone with ſo lovely a woman? I ſee how 
this journey will end; I muſt inevitably be 
ruined, or reſolve on a deſperate deed to pre- 
vent it.“ So ſaying, he rendered himſelf in- 
capable of betraying his truſt, by cutting off 
certain parts of his body, which he incloſed in 
a box of myrrh, honey, and ſpices, ſealing it 
with his ring. When he recovered of his 

wounds, 
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wounds *, and thought himſelf in a condition 
to travel, he went to the king, who was ſur. 
rounded with courtiers, and delivered the box 
to him, with theſe words: © This, Sir, is a 
molt precious treaſure, hitherto laid up in my 
own houſe, but which, as I am to go a long 
journey, I now commit to your care. Preſerve 
it, O King, I beſecch you, for I value it more 
than gold, not leſs than life : when I return, let 
me receive it ſafe,” The king took it, put 
another ſeal upon it, and gave it in charge to 
the officers of his houſhold. The mind of Com- 
babus was now more at eaſe, and he ſet out, 
with the queen, on the journey ; which they 
had no ſooner accompliſhed, than they ſet 
about building the temple; and during the 
three years, in which they were thus employed, 
Combabus found his apprehenſion too well ve- 
rified. They had been ſo long together, that 
Stratonice fell in love with him, almoſt to diſ- 
traction. The Hierapolitans blame Juno for 
it, who wanted to be revenged on the queen 
for being ſo dilatory in building, and knew very 
well how it was with Combabus. For ſome 


* Which could hardly be in a week. 
time 
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time her modeſty prevailed, and ſhe concealed 
her paſſion ; but it ſoon grew too powerful to 
be reſtrained ; there was no reſt for her, no- 
thing but ſighing and weeping, and repeating 
the name of Combabus; Combabus was all in 
all to her; till at length, utterly unable to con- 
tain herſelf, ſhe only ſought a convenient op- 
portunity of diſcloſing the ſecret. She was on 
her guard againſt truſting a_third perſon with 
it, and to tell it herſelf to Combabus was a 
breach of decorum: but wine, ſhe thought, 
might plead her excuſe, give her courage to 
ſpeak, and, even if ſhe ſhould ſuffer a repulſe, 
it could only be ſaid, that ſhe did not know 
what ſhe did. Having thus reſolved, ſhe pro- 
ceeded accordingly. After they had ſupped 
together, and he had retired to his chamber, 
ſhe followed him; fell down at his knees, and 
avowed her paſſion; but he rejected the over- 
ture, was deaf to her intreaties, and told her 
ſhe was not in her ſober ſenſes. This recep- 
tion kindled her rage, till he was ſo ſubdued by 
her threats of vengeance, that he had nothing 
left for it, but to diſcover the whole truth, by 
giving her ocular demonſtration of what ſhe 
lo little expected. Even this diſcovery did not 
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cure her of her love ; ſhe ſtill retained it ; never 
forſook him; but made the moſt ſhe could of 
him. This unaccountable paſſion ſtill ſubſiſts 
at Hierapolis, the women being fond of the 
priefts of Cybele *, and the prieſts running 
mad for them ; nor does it excite the leaſt jea- 
louſy, bur is regarded as ſomething ſacred. 
What paſſed at Hierapolis could not long be 
unknown to the king, ſo many perſons being 
continually arriving from thence, and telling 
what they had heard ; and therefore, without 
waiting for the finiſhing of the temple, he or- 
dered Combabus home. This has been ac- 
counted for by ſome on a miſtaken ſuppoſition, 
that Stratonice, out of indignation from being 
repulſed, had written to her huſband, accuſing 
the young man of an attempt to violate her 
chaſtity. But this ſtory, which the Aſſyrians 
tell of Stratonice, is neither more nor leſs than 
what the Greeks report of Sthenobæa and Phe- 
dra, and, in my opinion, with as little regard 
to truth. If Phædra had really any love for 
Hippolitus, I think ſhe would not have con- 
ducted herſelf in that manner. Be that as it 


Lovers like Combabus and Abelard, 
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will, when the meſſenger arrived at Hierapolis, 
and Combabus underſtood the cauſe of his 
coming, he ſet out immediately on his return 
home, where he had left the teſtimony of his 
innocence. No ſooner was the king informed 
of his coming, than he ordered him into cuſ- 
tody, and loſt no time in bringing him face 
to face before thoſe friends who had been wit- 
neſſes to his commiſhon. In their preſence, 
the king accuſed him of the moſt ſhameful 
adultery, perfidy, and breach of friendſhip ; 
and he took it exceedingly to heart, to think of 
ſuch wickedneſs, ſuch impiety, in a man em- 
ployed at the very ſame time in the ſervice of 
the Goddeſs, Witneſſes were not wanting to 
prove, that they had ſeen with their own eyes 
his familiarity with the queen ; and he was in 
conſequence unanimouſly adjudged to ſuffer 
death, as no more than his due. Hitherto 
Combabus had not ſpoken ſo much as one 
word in his own defence ; but, when he found 
matters proceeding to extremities, and thay 
he was to be conducted to the place of execu- 
tion, he was no longer ſilent, proteſting loudly 
againſt the injuſtice of his ſentence, as he was 
not to dic for any wrong done to his maſter, 
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not for having violated his bed, but merely 
becauſe the king wanted to keep for his own uſe 
that depoſit which, on his being ſent to Hie- 
rapolis, he had left in his cuſtody. The king, 
hearing this, called for the ſteward of his 
houſhold, and commanded him to deliver up 
the box; which being done accordingly, Com- 
babus broke it open, ſhewed the contents, and 
thus addreſſed his accuſer : © In obedience, O 
King, to your commands, againſt my own in- 
clination, I undertook this fata journey. 1 
dreaded the conſequence, and was urged by 
neceſſity to prefer your happineſs to my own. 
It was not in my power, you now ſee, to be 
guilty of the crime for which I am condemned 
to die.” At theſe words, the king was utterly 
confounded, was at a loſs for a reply, fell on 
his neck, wept, and ſaid: “ O Combabus, 
why would thou thus grievouſly injure thyſelf ? 
What man beſides thee could have taken ſo 
daring a reſolution ? a reſolution, which I am 
fo far from commending, that I heartily wiſh 
thou hadſt never ſuffered what I have been 
doomed to fee. I wanted not this proof of thy 
innocence ; but, fince the Gods would have it 
ſo, thou ſhalt have thy revenge. Thy accu- 
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ſers ſhall die in thy ſtead. Thou ſhalt have 
plenty of ſilver and gold, fine clothes, and 
five horſes, with free acceſs to my preſence at 
any time, without any introduction, even though 
I ſhould be retired to reſt with the queen.” As 
the king ſaid, ſo it was, The accuſers of Com- 
babus were immediaiely put to death : he was 
loaded with preſents, was in more fayour than 
ever, and not a man was to be found in Aſſyria, 
of ſuch fame for wiſdom and happineſs. 


But till the temple was left unfiniſhed, and 
therefore, after ſome time, he defired leave to 


reſume the work ; which being readily granted, 


he went again to Hierapolis, put the laſt hand 
to the building, and continued there as long as 
he lived. The king, ſenſible of his merit, or- 
dered Hermocles the Rhodian to make a brazen 
ſtatue of him, which was placed in the temple 
to his memory. It has the appearance of a 
woman dreſſed like a man. Some good-natured 
friends of Combabus, we are told, in order to 
comfort him for his loſs, reduced themſelves to 
the ſame condition, and led the ſame kind of 
life. There are people unwilling to leave the 
gods without a ſhare in the buſineſs: they will 
needs have it, that Juno took a fancy to Com · 
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babus, and that, as misfortune is made lighter 
by company, ſhe put it into the heads of others 
to do as he had done ; whatever was the origin 
of the cuſtom, it itill remains; and this 1s cer- 
tain, that not a year paſſes without increaſing 
the number of volunteers in the ſame cauſe; 
only they have laid aſide the manly robe, and 
dreſs themſelves as women. Their occupations 
too are thoſe of women; and all this, as I hear, 
is attributed to Cumbabus, from the following 
c'rcumſtance : A foreign lady had ſeen him in 
2 pui:lick atlembly, and was fo charmed with 
his beauty, that the longed to have him; but 
finding that impoſſible from the defect in his 
perion, ſhe {ut herſelf to death from vexation 
at the diſappointment. Combabus felt ſo much 
concern on her account, that, to prevent any 
more ſuch miſtakes, he immediately put on 
woman's apparel, and the prieſts of Cybele have 
followed his example. So much for Combabus. 
Bur } ſhall have more to ſay of the prieſts in the 
ſequei of this diſcourſe, in what manner they 
are mutilated, and how they are buried, with 
the reaſon of their never being ſeen in the tem- 
ple. Bur firſt let me deſcribe the ſituation and 
dimenſſons of it. 


The 
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The place where it ſtands is a riſing ground 
in the middle of the city, encompaſſed with 
two walls, one of which is of great antiquity, 
the other almoſt modern. The veſtibule, about 
a hundred fathoms high, faces the North; and 
here ſtand the Phalli erected by Bacchus, of 
three times the height of the veſtibule. Twice 
in the year, a man gets up one of theſe phalli, 
and ſtays on the top of it ſeven days; for which 
various reaſons are aſſigned. The prevailing 
opinion is, that he goes up to converte with 
the gods, and pray for the good of Syria ; when, 
being ſo much nearer to them, he has the bet- 
ter chance for making them hear what he ſays. 
Some ſuppoſe it done to keep in remembrance 
the calamitous days of Deucalion, when men 
fled to the mountains, and climbed up trees, 
to eſcape being drowned, Theſe opinions to 
me ſeem equally improbable, and I rather think 
it is done in honour of Bacchus; becauſe every 
Phallus erected has a wooden man placed upon 
it. Indeed, I do not know why, but I believe 
it is in imitation of this, that the living man 
mounts ſo high ; and this is his manner of do- 
ing it; he puts a chain round himſelf and the 
Phallus, which has pieces of wood fixed to it ta 
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ſerve him for foothold ; he raiſes his chain on 
each fide of him as he gets up, managing it juſt 
as a charioteer does his reins, No one, who 
has ever ſeen an Arabian, or Egyptian, or any 
man climbing up a palm tree, will be at a loſs 
to underſtand me, My climber takes up with 
him another long chain, which, when he has 
got to the top, he thraws down for the purpoſe 
of drawing up wood, clothes, veſſels, or what- 
ever materials he likes to make a ſeat with, 
'This ſeat, or rather neſt, is to be his habitation 
for the ſpace of ſeven days; during which, gold 
or filver, or braſs at leaſt, is brought by the 
people, and laid down for him to fee it, Who- 
ever brings any thing leaves his name, which a 
man in waiting below reports to him above, 
that every one in turn may have the benefit of 
his prayers, which he accompanies with a loud 
noiſe made by ſtriking an ill- tuned inſtrument 
of braſs. He never ſleeps; for, on the leaſt ap- 
pearance of being drowſy, there 1s always a ſcor- 
pion ready to ſting him, and make him repent it. 
Whatever is told of this ſcorpion is received as 
ſacred tradition; but, whether true or not, I do 
not pretend to ſay; only I think the fear of fal- 
ling may contribute ſomething towards keeping 


him 
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him awake, Thus ends my account of the 
climbers, 

The temple looks to the Eaſt, and both in 
form and workmanſhip reſembles thoſe of Ionia, 
being raiſed on an eminence about twelve feet 
high, and the aſcent to it is by narrow ſtone 
ſteps, from which the portico with gates of gold 
makes a grand appearance. The inſide gliſtens 
with gold, and in the cieling you ſee nothing 
elſe.» And here it is, that your ſenſes are ſtruck 
with that ambroſial odour, like the ſweets of 
Arabia, which meets you at a diſtance, remains 
with you when you are gone, ſcents your clothes, 
and accompanies you wherever you are as long 
as you live, There is alſo an inner temple, to 
which is a ſmall aſcent, It is without doors, 
the part facing you being quite open. Every 
body may go into the outer temple ; but none are 
admitted into this, except the prieſts, and of 
the prieſts only ſuch as, from being accounted 
next to the Gods, have the entire management 
of religious concerns. Here are the ſtatues of 
Juno, and her huſband Jupiter who goes by 
another name; both in the attitude of fitting, 
and both of gold, the one drawn by lions, the 
other by bulls. His ſtatue is in all reſpects like 


himſelt ; 
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himſelf ; but, though that of Juno may on the 
whole be allowed to be a likeneſs, yet in ſome 
particulars it reſembles Minerva, Luna, Venus, 
Rhea, Diana, Nemeſis, and the Parcz. In 
one hand ſhe holds a ſceptre, in the other a 
diſtaff; ſhe bears a turret on her head, which 
is encircled with rays, and ſhe has a ceſtus, like 
that worn by the celeſtial Venus. There is 
about her a profuſion of gold, and precious 
gems of different colours, ſome white, ſome of 
the colour of water, ſome red as fire. Without 
ſtaying to enumerate her onyxes, jacinths, and 
emeralds, brought from Egypt, India, Ethi- 
opia, Media, Armenia, and Babylon, I ſhall 
Juſt mention a diſtinguiſhed jewel on her head, 
which, from its luſtre, is called the candle. 
In the day-time it 1s ſomewhat faint; but at 
night it lights up the whole temple. Another 
extraordinary thing in this ſtatue is, when you 
look at it, it looks at you; it you change your 
poſition, it ſtill keeps an eye upon you; and 
this effect is not connned to one perſon; far 
different ſpectators on different fides all agree 
in the ſame remark, 
In the middle, between theſe two there ſtands 
a golden image of a peculiar kind, having no 
appropriatc 
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appropriate form, nor any name more parti. 
cular than that of the ſtatue, as the Aſſy rians 
call it, without telling us any thing of its ori- 
gin or deſign, Some think it intended for 
Bacchus, others for Deucalion, and others for 
Semiramis, from the golden pigeon on its head; 
but, whoever was intended by it, it ſerves, as 
I ſaid before, to fetch water twice a year from 
the ſea, | 

As you enter the Temple, you obſerve, on 
the left hand, a throne for the Sun, but with- 
out any figure of him, as they never exhibit 
any, either of the Sun or Moon, becauſe they 
think any repreſentation of them altogether un- 
neceſſary. The other Gods, they ſay, are ſo 
ſeldom ſeen, that very few perſons would know 
them, were it not for their pictures; but what 
need is there to make likeneſſes of the Sun and 
Moon, when, by only looking up, we can ſee 
the originals? 

Behind this throne, there is a ſtatue of 
Apollo, but not as he is commonly repreſented. 
Theſe are the only people who give him a 
beard, on which they value themſelves not 
a little, leaving to the Greeks and others 
the folly of atiributing imperfection to a god; 


and 
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and ſuch, they ſay, is the want of a beard, 
Their Apollo is ſtill farther diſtinguiſhed, by 
being well cloathed ; and his actions are not leſs 
remarkable, concerning which 1 could ſay a 
great deal, but ſhall confine myſelf to what I 
think moſt to be admired, As to oracles, you 
know, there is an abundance of them, not 
only in Greece and Egypt, but alſo in Libya 
and Afia, where they are delivered by the 
prieſts and prophets, without whom nothing 
can be done; whereas, here it is the God him- 
ſelf, who is taken in labour, and brings forth, 
When the prieſts obſerve him moving about, 
and reſtleſs on his ſeat, they are to lift him 
up. If they fail in doing it, the ſtatue, all in a 
ſweat, beſtirs itſelf, and makes for the middle 
of the temple ; but, when they take him up 
properly, he drives them all round in a circle, 
- jumping on them by turns, one after another; 
till he is ſtopped by the high-prieſt, who comes 
prepared with all manner of queſtions ; if he 
does not like them, he has the reins in his 


hand, and pulls them back; if he approves, he | 


drives forward, hke a charioteer who is maſter 
of his buſineſs. Thus it is that the oracles are 


obtained; and there is no buſineſs, public or 


private, 
x 
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private, undertaken without firſt conſulting 
Apollo. He predicts the ſeveral events of the 
year, tells how the ſeaſons will turn out, and 
fixes the time for the ſtatue above-mentioned 
to ſet out for the watering- place. I myſelf 
was witneſs to a very extraordinary proceeding, 
of this God. The prieſts had hoiſted him up 
on their ſhoulders, when, all on a ſudden, he 
gave them the ſlip, and took a flight in the air 
over their heads. 

Next to Apollo ſtands Atlas, and then Mer- 
cury, and then Ilythyia. 

Such is the furniture of the Temple within. 
Without, there ftands a great altar of braſs, 
near which are ſtatues of kings and prieſts, 
almoſt innumerable. On the left, there is one 
of Semiramis, pointing with her right hand 
towards the temple, an attitude which ſhe owes 
to the following circumſtance : ſhe had made a 
law, that the people of the country ſhould 
worſhip no other deity but herſelf, not even 
Juno; which law continued to be obſerved, till 
ſhe was puniſhed by the angry Gods, who ſent 
down ſickneſs, pains, and calamities, to bring 
her to a right way of thinking, She then re- 
pented of what ſhe had done, confeſſed herſelf 

—j a mere 
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a mere mortal, and commanded her ſubjects to 
return to the worſhip of Juno. This accounts 
for her pointing to her, as wiſhing to make 
ſome amends to the Goddeſs, for the affront 
put upon her, 

There I ſaw the ſtatues of Helen, Hecuba, 
Andromache, Paris, Hector, Achilles, Nireus, 
Tereus, Philomela, and Progne. Tereus was 
repreſented as changed into a bird, but Philo- 
mele and Progne retained their original form. 
There was alſo another ſtatue of Semiramis, 
together with that which J mentioned of Com- 
babus; a very beautiful one of Stratonice; and 
one of Alexander, a great likeneſs. Sardana- 
palus ſtands by him, but is in a different dreſs, 
and makes a very different appearance, 

There you may ſee large bulls, horſes, ea- 
gles, bears, and lions, all looſe, and feeding 
together peaceably in the court, never hurt- 
ing any body, but as tame and innocent as 
they are ſacred. A great number of prieſts 
are employed, ſome in flaughtering the vic- 
tims, others in providing libations, ſome in 
bringing fire, and others in attending at the 
altar. When I was there, above three hundred 

of 
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of them aſſiſted at the ſacrifice. They are all 
in white, with caps on their heads, except the 
high prieſt, who is cloathed in purple, and 
diſtinguiſhed by a tiara of gold while he con- 
tinues in office, a new one being appointed 
every year, Beſides theſe, there is a multitude 
ſet apart for duties leſs important, ſuch as 
pipers, players on the flagelet, mutilated men, 
and crazy women. They all meet at the ſacri- 
fice, which is twice every day. When it is 
performed in honour of Jupiter, not a word is 
to be heard, no ſinging, no piping ; but, on 
the contrary, their offerings to Juno are accom- 
panied with the rattling of caſtanets, finging and 
playing, and noiſe in abundance, the uſe of 
which I never could learn. 

Within a ſmall diſtance from the temple, 
there is a lake, abounding with fiſhes of various 
kinds, and all ſacred, ſome of which grow to 
a very uncommon ſize. They anſwer to their 
names, and come when they are called. I 
took particular notice of one of them, having 
ſeen him ſeveral times, and never without 
flowers of gold on his fins. I did not meaſure 
the depth of the lake, but it is ſaid to be more 
that two hundred fathoms. In the midſt of 

1t 
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it is an altar of ſtone, which at firſt ſight would 
incline you to think, as is generally believed, 
that it has no better ſupport than the water 
though I gueſs there may be a pillar beneath, 
for the purpoſe of keeping it ſteady. Jo this 
altar, which is crowned, and ſweetened with 
precious odours, crowds of ſupplicants fwim 
every day with garlands on their heads. They 
have a very celebrated feſtival, called the De- 
ſcent into the Lake ; when all their divinities go 
down, Juno taking care to be firſt, becauſe 
Jupiter, it ſeems, has ſuch an evil eye, as would 
not leave a fiſh alive, if he were but to get a 
ſight of them before any body elſe; to prevent 
which, Juno ſtands between him and them, and 
never ceaſes her importunities till ſhe drives 
him away. 

But their moſt remarkable ceremonies are 
thoſe obſerved by the ſea-fide ; concerning 
which, as I never went to ſee them there, I 
cannot ſpeak with any certainty; and ſhall 
content myſelf with telling you what I ſaw on 
their return from thence. Every one brings 
back a veſſel of water, ſealed with wax, but is 
not permitted to open it; which can only be 


done by one of the Galli, living near the lake, 


who 
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who is paid for inſpecting the ſeal, and breaking 
it open. (Theſe Galli* get a great deal of 
money by this privilege of theirs). The water 
is then carried into the Temple, where it is 
poured out, and, after a ſacrifice, the buſineſs 
is over. | 

Of their celebrated feſtivals, the greateſt is 
that in the ſpring, by ſome called the. funeral- 
pile, by others the torch; they then, I ob» 
ſerved, cut down a number of large trees, 
which they place in the court of the Temple ; 
to theſe trees they tie goats; ſheep, and any 
live cattle they can get, together with birds, 
garments, ſilver, and gold. The Gods being 
then carried round, to ſee that every thing is 
properly prepared, the trees are ſet on fire, and 
the whole conſumed together, Great multi- 
tudes from Syria and the parts adjacent flock 
to this ceremony, taking care to bring their 
own deities from home with them. On certain 
ſtated days, they crowd to the Temple, when 
the Galli, and other holy men, meet to cele- 
brate the rites, cutting and flaſhing their own 
arms, and thumping one another on the back, 


* Prieſts of Cybele. 
Vol. V. . in 
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in concert with pipes, and drums, and ſongs 
divine. All this is on the outſide of the Tem- 
ple, the performers not being allowed to en- 
ter it. 

It is at theſe times that the Galli are made, 
when a certain phrenſy becomes almoſt univerſal, 
many, who had come with no other deſign than 
merely to look on, being always feized with it. 
To be qualified for the profeſſion of Galli, the 
young men run naked and ſhouting into the 
middle of the crowd, where they are ſure to 
find knives fit for the purpoſe, and with theſe 
the bufineſs is done. The next thing is to 
ſcour through the ſtreets, holding in their 
hands the trophies of their victory, which they 
throw mto ſome houſe or other, and receive in 
return the dreſs and ornaments of a woman. 
On the death of any one of theſe Galli, as they 
have not the uſual honours of ſepulture, he is 
carried by his brethren into the ſuburbs on a 
bier, which is buried with him under a hillock 
of ſtones. The bearers then return home, but 
are not permitted to enter the Temple till feven 
days arr expired: to do it ſooner, would be an 
act of impiety. Whoever has ſeen a dead body, 
muſt, not appear in the Temple on the ſame 

day 
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day; but, on the next, after purification, he 
may. All thoſe belonging to the houſhold of 
the deceaſed are forbidden to enter for thirty 
days; after which, on condition of their heads 
being ſhaved, they are permitted, the law being 
then on their ſide. | 

The Hierapolitans ſacrifice bulls, cows, 
goats, and ſheep, but not ſwine, which are 
gccounted unclean, and not good to eat; though 
there are not wanting perſons who think very 
differently, Of birds, the pigeon is moſt ſa- 
cred ; ſo much ſo, that it is unlawful to touch 
one; and, if any perſon has chanced unwittingly 


to do it, he is polluted for the remainder of the 


day. The pigeons there make part of the fa- 
mily, live under the ſame roof, feed on the 
floor, and do as they pleaſe, without any con- 

cern. | 
When a ſtranger goes to Hierapolis, that he 
may be fit to appear at the publick aſſembly, he 
begins with ſhaving his head and eyebrows, 
kills a ſheep, cuts it up, and makes a good 
meal, He then kneels down on the ſkin, with 
the head and feet hanging about his ears, and 
prays to the Goddeſs to accept his humble 
offering, promiſing her ſomething better ano- 
Coe 2 ther 
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ther time. The next thing is, to crown him- 
ſelf and his fellow-travellers with garlands, and 
then to recover the free uſe of his head and feet. 
His drink is cold water, he bathes in cold 
water, and his lodging is on the cold ground, as 
it would be wicked for him to ſleep in a bed 
any where before his return home. 

On the arrival of ſtrangers at Hierapolis, 
from whatever city they come, they find ſome 
of their own countrymen appointed to receive 
them, who are called teachers, becauſe they 


teach their viſitors to be as wiſe as them- 
ſelves. 


The ſacrifice is not performed in the Temple, 
where the victim is placed before the altar, and 
a libation made, but taken from thence alive, 
to be flaughtered and prayed over at the vo- 
tary's own houſe. 

Another manner of ſacrificing is, to adorn 
the devoted animal with a garland, puſh it down 
from the veſtibule, and kill it by the fall. 
'There are parents, wha ſerve their own children 
no better, diſclaimmg them, calling them brute 
beaſts, putting them in ſacks, breaking their 
necks, and curſing them all the while, 
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The Aſſyrians are none of them without 
marks on their bodies, which are burnt in; 
ſome have them on their necks, others on their 
wriſts; and they have a cuſtom, in common 
with the Trœzenian Greeks, which is this: the 
young men and maids are not allowed to marry, 
without cloſe ſhaving, and making an offering 
of every hair to Hippolytus. The young men 
at Hierapolis thus conſecrate the firſt fruits of 
their chins, carefully cultivated from the hour 
of their birth. This harveſt is reaped in the 
Temple, and laid up in veſſels of ſilver or 
gold, on which the ſeveral donors, before they 
leave them, write their names. I myſelf, 

when I was young, followed the faſhion, 
' for I left my name, with one of my locks, 
in the Temple, and there they remain to this 
day. 
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PHILOPATRIS; or, Tue LEARNER; 
A DIALOGUE. 


Trrzenon, CRITIAs, Ax p CLEOLAUYS. 


 Triephon. WHAT means all this, Critias-? 
You do not look like yourſelf, knitting your 
brows, and wandering about backwards and 
forwards, as if loſt in profundity of thought, 


Muſing and pondering, pale with deep device *. 


Have you ſeen Cerberus, or Hecate, riſing from 
the ſhades? or have you had a conference with 
one of the Gods, ang! any talk about Deucalion ? 
Have you heard of another deluge prepared to 
drown us all? or what is it that your mind is 
ſo very intent upon? Surely, my friend Cri- 
tias, I am near enough, and ſpeak loud enough 
for you to hear me. Are you angry with me, 
or have you loſt your ears? Speak to me before 
I operr your mouth with a blow. 


* Hom, II. r. v. 35; and A v. 339. 
Critias. 
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Critias, O Triephon, I do not know what to 
ſay. I have been hearing ſuch an oration, ſo 
tedious, ſo unintelligible, that 1 was trying to 
forget it. For ſuch another, I ſhall have no 
more ears than a ſtarue, and then the poets miay 
couple me with Niobe. My head was turning 
round, my ſenſes were diſturbed, and I might 
have tumbled down a precipice, or been ſwal- 
lowed up in the ſea, like Cleombrotus &, if 
you had not taken the trouble of bringing me 
to myſelf, 

Triephon. 1 wonder what Critias could hear 
or ſee to be ſo affected; Critias, who looks 
upon raving poets and ranting philoſophers as 
triflers not worth a thought ! 

Critias. Leave me to myſelf a moment, and 
I will indulge your curioſity. 

Triephon. Your mind, I am ſure, muſt be 
labouring with ſomething of great importance 
to make you thus change colour, and give 
fuch an air of ſeverity to your countenance. 
Your reſtleſſneſs, your rambling ſteps, are 


* Cleombrotus, after reading Plato on the Immor- 
tality of the Sonl, jumped from a rock into the ſea. C1- 
cERO's Tuſc, Queſtions, book the firſt, ſection the 84th. 
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plain indications of it. But ſtop, take a little 
breath, and out with the ſecret ; do not let it 
choak you, 

Critias. Firſt of all, do you, friend, take to 
your heels, and run over an acre of ground, 
that you may get out of my way, and not be 
blown up into the air, to be gazed at ; unleſs 
you want to tumble like Icarus, and give your 
name to the ſea, You cannot imagine what a 
bellyful I have this day had of abominable 
ſophiſms. x 

Triephon. I will go toany diſtance you pleaſe, 
Now you may begin. 

Critias. Hem! hem! hem! hem! here 
comes nonſenſe! hem! hem! hem! hem! 
now I bring up wicked thoughts! Oh! oh! 
oh! oh! now vain hopes! 

Triephon. Upon my word, this is retching 
with a witneſs! it drives the clouds before it! 
There was a good ſtrong breeze on the Pro- 
pontis from the Weſt before; but now the North 
wind rages, and the waves run ſo high from 


your putting and blowing, that the ſhips *. 


* The ſhips on the Propontis, now called the Sea of 


Marmora, communicating by a ſtrait with the Euxine, or 
Blick Sa, 


muſt 
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muſt be towed into the Euxine. What a ſwell - 
ing, what a tumult, ſuch contents muſt have 
raiſed in your inſide! How you could hear ſo 
much, without being all over ears, even 
to the nails on your fingers, to me is a mi- 
racle ! 

Critias. Not ſuch a miracle as you ſuppoſe, 
What do you think of a leg ſerving inſtead of 
a womb, a head“ bringing forth young, males * 
changed into females, and women * into birds ? 
If we are to believe the poets, the whole of 
our life is a miracle; but, now that we have 
fortunately met, let us retire to yonder grove, 
where the plane-trees will defend us from the 
ſun, where the ſwallows twitter, and the nightin- 
gales fing; where the warbling of birds, and 
the gentle murmur of the ſtream, conſpire to 
ſoothe the troubled mind. 

Triephon. Very well, let us go: but ſtop, 
my mind miſgives me; you are in' ſuch a 
taking, that you muſt have been bewitched, 
and I begin to be afraid, How do I know 


* Alluding to the poetical birth of Bacchus and Mi- 
nerva; and the fables of Salu agis, Cœneus, Philomela, 
P:ogne, &c. 


what 
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what may become of me? I may be ſtruck 
ſenſeleſs, turned, perhaps, into a peſtle, or a 
wicket. | 
Critias. By Ethereal Jove you have nothing 
to be afraid of ! 

Triephon. I was frightened before, and your 
ſwearing by Jupiter has not mended the matter. 
Ves; you are fafe enough in ſwearing by Jupiter, 
Who, if you break your oath, you know very 
well, has no power to puniſh you! 

Critias. Not puniſh do you ſay! Cannot 
he ſend a body to Tartarus, do you think? 
Have you forgot his kicking all the: gods in a 
Body over the threſhold * ? how he knocked 
down Salmoneus for pretending to thunder , 
and to this day treats every one ſo, who pre- 
ſumes to be ſaucy ? It is not for nothing, that 
the poets call him Titan-ſlayer, and the Giant- 
killer, 

Triephon. Hear both ſides, my friend. Has 
not this very Jupiter of your's appeared in the 


* He only threatened it, according to Homer; Vulcan 
being the only one who was actually ſerved ſo for inter- 
fering in a quarrel between man and wife, 

Hom, Il. A. 591. 

+ See Virgil's ſixth /Eneid, 


various 
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various ſhapes of a ſwan, a ſatyr, and a bull, in 
purſuit of his amours? In the laſt of theſe 
forms, I think, he found it neceſſary to take to 
the wafer with his miſtreſs on his back, to avoid 
falling into the hands of the neighbouring 
farmers; in which caſe the great thunderer 
might have been employed in drawing a plough, 
laſhed and goaded to make him go on. Was it 
not a ſhame for him at his time of life to be ſeen 
ſteeping his old beard in wine, feaſting and ga- 
rouſing with the Blacks of Ethiopia for twelve 
whole days together &? As to the affair of the 
eagle, and what paſſed on Mount Ida, together 
with his body being all over pregnant, I bluſh, 
and am filent, 

Critias. As you object to Jupiter, what ſay 
you to my ſwearing by Apollo, the great phy- 
ſician and prophet ? 

Triephon, A prophet do you call him? a liar 
you mean. By his ambiguous anſwers not only 
Cræſus, but the Salaminians, and thouſands of 
others have been ruined, 


* Hom. Il. A. 423. Nothing in Jupiter's conduct has 
been more frequently cenſured than this annual trip to 


Athiopia, though it does not appear to be the moſt vulne- 
rable part of his character. 


Critias, 
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| Critias. Will Neptune pleaſe you? Nep- 
tune graſps the trident ; the ſhouts of nine or 
ten thouſand ſoldiers in the field are not more 
loud and terrible than his voice ; he goes by the 
name of the earth-ſhaker. 

Triephon. Yes, I know him. He debauched 
Tyro, the daughter of Salmoneus, a great 
while ago; he 1s much given to adultery, and 
is the patron and protector of all ſuch as him- 
ſelf. When Mars was caught with Venus, and 
ſo well ſecured in the net that he had no chance 
to eſcape, the relt of the gods being all aſhamed 
to ſay a word in his behalf; then it was that 
Neptune, like a gallant knight *, ſtepped in to 
his aid, and bewailed his misfortune. Not a 


child afraid of the rod, not a procureſs when | 


intent on decoying a maid, could pour forth 
more tears and intreaties. In ſhort, he was ſo 
urgent with Vulcan to releaſe the adulterer, that 
at laſt the poor cripple, being not without ſome 
fellow-fecling for an old god, was prevailed on 
to let him go. 

Critias. Shall I ſwear by Mercury? 


* lx nog. 


Triephon. 
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Triephon. Name not to me that libidinous 
pimp of Jupiter ; he is as looſe and abandoned 
as his niaſter! 

Critias., From your having already made ſo 
free with Mars and Venus, I can eaſily gueſs, 
that neither of them will go down ; but I may 
venture to propoſe Minerva, the virgin in ar- 
mour, the goddeſs of terror, with the Gorgon's 
head on her breaſt, who ſlew the giants. You 
can have nothing to ſay againſt her. 

Triephon, Firſt of all, anſwer me a queſtion 
or two, and then you ſhall know. 

Critias. Any queſtion you pleaſe. 

Triephon. I want to know what uſe there is 
in the Gorgon's head on her breaſt. 
© Critias. She wears it to make her look terri- 
ble, to avert evil, to ſtrike her enemies with 
diſmay, and pive to doubtful victory a ſure di- 
reCtion, as ſhe likes beſt. | 

Triepbon. And that makes her the invincible 
Pallas! does it ? | 
Critias. Yes. 
 Triephen. Why then do we not prefer thoſe 
who can ſave us to thoſe who cannot, when we 
offer up the thighs of our bulls and our goats, 


that 
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that we too may be invincible? Why not pray 
to the Gorgon's head ? 

Critias, Becauſe it is nothing of itſelf with- 
out being properly worn, and cannot, like the 
powerful gods, protec us at all diſtances. 

Triephan. I wiſh you would tell me what 
this Gorgon is, you who are ſo knowing in ſuck 
matters: for my part, I am ignorant of every 
thing about it, except the name, 

Critias, The Gorgon was a fair and lovely 
virgin before ſhe loſt her head, which was cut 
off by Perſeus, a man of valour, and deeply 
ſkilled in magick: by his incantations he got 
the better of her, and ſhe ſerves the gods ever 
fince for a buckler, 

Triephon, Excellent ! I never knew before, 
that the gods wanted any thing human to help 
them in their need! But pray tell me what 


uſe ſhe was of when alive. Were her ſervices 


publick or private? private, I ſuppoſe, and fo 
ſhe paſſed for a maid ! 

Critias, By the unknown God of Athens! I 
ſwear to you, that ſhe continued a pure virgin 
till her head was cut off! | 

Triephon. Am I to underſtand, that an 
maid's head, when cut off, will do equally well. 

- * hot 
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for a ſcarecrow? Not fewer than ten thouſand 
virgins *, I am well affured, have been cut 
piecemeal in Crete. If I had but known in 
time, my dear Critias, what a nymber of Gor- 
gons I could have helped you to from that 
ſea-girt iſland Þ, I could have made you a moſt 
invincible general; and what a great man 
ſhould I have been with the poets and rheto- 
ricians! I, who had found out ſo many more 
Gorgons than Perſeus ! Perſeus would have been 
nothing to me 

But, now I think of it, the Cretans ſhewed 
me the ſepulehre of your Jupiter, and the vales 
cloathed with ever-greens, where his mother 
was brought up. 

Critias. You know nothing of orgies or 
incantations; how could you make Gorgons ? 


* A commentator, who will not allow this dialogue to 
be Lucian's, exults on this paſſage, and is ſure he has 
found the author of it tripping on the ſtory of St. Ur- 
ſula and her eleven thouſand virgins, But theſe eleven 
thouſand virgins ſeem to have been all made out of one, 
whoſe name was Undecemilla. Selden on Drayton, quoted 
in Mr. Gough's Camden, Vol. I, p. 7. Urſula et Un- 
decemilla Virgines.“ 

FT Nur p60 7% Hom, Od, A, 50. 
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Triephon, If Gorgons could be made by in- 
cantations, incantations could not fail to raiſe 
the dead ; but all ſuch pretences are idle tales, 
inventions of poets, who deal in the marvellous, 
Say no more of orgies and incantations, I be- 
ſeech you. 

Critias, I now propoſe Juno, the wife and 
ſiſter of Jupiter: you will hardly, I think, ob- 
ject to her. 

Triepbon. But Jupiter did, when he tied her, 
hand and foot“: paſs the wanton by, and do 
not think of her. 

Critias. Tell me, then, what deity you would 
have me invoke. 

Triephon, The great, the immortal God, who 
reigns on high, Son of the Father, the Spirit 
proceeding from the Father, one from three, 
and three from one . 


As ſuch account thy Jove, the great Supreme g. 


* Hom, II. O. 18. 

+ If in this, and other parts of the Dialogue, the au- 
thor intended, as is generally ſuppoſed, to ridicule the 
Chriſtians, it only proves his ignorance; and the con- 
tempt, which he would excite, recoils on himſelf. 

} A fragment of Euripides. 


Critias 
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Critias. This is numeration ; are you a Ni- 
comachus *, to teach me arithmetick? I do 
not underſtand your one three, and three one ; 
you might as well talk of the Tetractys þ 
of Pythagoras, his four, his eight, and his 
thirty. | 
Triephon, Away with earthly things ; they 
are not worth ſpeaking of! I am not going to 
meaſure the ſteps of a flea, but to explain 
to you the ſyſtem of the univerſe, and teach 
you who exiſted before it. There was a time 
when I knew no more of the matter than you; 
till I chanced to meet with a bald-headed long- 
noſed Galilean, an atrial traveller, who had 
been up as high as the third heaven, and made 
the moſt valuable diſcoveries : he renews us by 
water, makes us tread in the right path, and 
ſaves us from the abodes of the wicked, If 
you will but liſten to me, I will make you ſuch 
a man as you ought to be. 


* A writer on arithmetick. 

Tetractys was the Pythagorean oath, every thing 
being dependent on the number four, See the Golden 
Verſes. 

t In the clouds of Ariſtophanes, Socrates is thus em- 
ployed. 

Vol. V. D d d Critias. 
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Critias. Go on, moſt learned Triephon ! how 
anxious you make me ! * 

Triephon, Have you ever read a comedy of 
| Ariſtophanes, called the Birds? 

Critias. Ves. 

Tricphon, In that the poet tells us, “ all 
once was chaos , and night, and black Ere- 
bus, and vaſt Tartarus; there was no earth, no 
air, no heaven.” 

Critias. Very good ; what next ? 

Triepbon. Next was light, incorruptible, 
invincible, incomprehenſible, which, at the 
ſpeaking: of a word, as the ſlow-tongued hiſ- 
torian 4 has written, diſpelled the darkneſs, and 
put an end to the confuſion. HE, who exiſted 
before all things, placed the earth on the wa- 
ters, ſpread out the ſky, faſhioned the ſtars 
which you worſhip as Gods, and direCted their 
courſe; HE adorned the earth with flowers, 
and out of nothing gave being to man. From 
Heaven HE looks down on the juſt and unjuſt, 
records their actions in a book, and from 


* Euripides in Oreſtes, verſe 7 57. 
+ Verſe 696, 
4 Moſes, 


HIM, 
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HIM, at the appointed time, every individual 
will receive an exact retribution.” 

Critias. And the deſtinies ſpun for us all by 
the Parcæ, are they too written down in the 
book ? ; 

Triephon. What are you talking about? 

Critias. About fate. 

Triephon, That is a ſubject, my good friend, 
which I muſt leave to you. I beg you will 
give me ſome account of theſe Parce : I am all 


attention, 


Critias. Do not you know what the celebrated 
Homer ſays ? 


Vain the attempts of man to fly from fate *. 
And in another place, ſpeaking of Hercules: 


In vain Jove's darling Hero warr'd with fate, 
Victim of Juno's unrelenting hate +. 


Our whole life, with all its viciffitudes, he 


ſays, is under the influence of fate: 


Whatever thread the Parcz, at his birth, 
Spin for the child, ſuch is his lot on earth, 1 


* Hom. II. 2. 448. 
+ II. 2. 117. 
1 II. T. 128. 
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By fate we are ſubje& to be detained in a 
foreign country : 

King Zolus had ſent us ſafely home, 

But that the fates commanded ſtill to roam *. 
Thus, we have the Poet's word for every thing 
being done by the fates. Even Jupiter himſelf 
was not diſpoſed to interfere with them ; nor 

Could the God avert the dreadful doom, 

But tears of blood he ſhed, in ſhowers of rain, 

Paternal tears, for lov'd Patroclus lain +. 

You fee, Triephon, how it is : you would find 
nothing to ſay againſt the Parcæ, even though 
you ſhould be ſnatched up into heaven with 
your new maſter and all his myſteries. 

Triephon. But how happens it, my good 
Critias, that this ſame poet makes a man's fate, 
good or bad, to depend on his own conduct? 
For, inſtance, he introduces Achilles 3 
thus of himſelf: 

My fate, or this or that, has been foretold, 

And life and death in my own hands I hold ; 


If here I ſtay, I die to get a name, 
If I leave Troy, I leave immortal fame ;. 


* Od. v. 314. 


+ II. n. 442 and 459. 
* II. 1. 410. 


And 
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And of Euchenor he ſays : 


Amongſt the Argives, one Euchenor was, 

The ſon of Polydus, an old prophet, 

That knew full well how things would come to paſs 
Before the town of 'Troy, and told him of it. 

You muſt, ſaid he, at home by ſickneſs die, 

Or, going with the Greeks, at Troy be ſlain *. 


Do not you read all this in Homer? And 
what can be more ambiguous, more like dou- 
ble-dealing ? or, what, you may ſay, more 
like the language of Jupiter himſelf ? Jupiter 
told Ægyſtus, that, if he forbore committing 
adultery, and killing Agamemnon, the Fates 
had decreed him a long life; but that, if he 
ſhould refolve on executing thoſe intentions, he 
muſt expect a ſpeedy death, which was not in 
his power to prevent, If this be propheſying, 
I can propheſy as well as he can; for I have 
ſaid, many a time, if you kill your neighbour, 


* Hom. II. N. 665, The quotations from Homer come 
ſo faſt on the Reader, that, to prevent his being ſick of 
them, this is given in the words of Mr. Hobbes. And here 
let it be remembered, that every book-maker, whenever 
he borrows an ornament, is bound in duty to reſtore it to 
the right owner. | 
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you will not long ſurvive him: if you do not 
kill him, you may live and be happy. 


And not ſo ſoon the deſtin'd day ſhall come *. 


Do not you ſee how very vague are the fictions 
of poets, and what little foundation they have ? 
Pay no regard to poets, if you expect to be 
regiſtered in Heaven in the liſt of the worthy. 
Critias. Well remenibered. But I have a 
queſtion to aſk : Are the Scythian tranſactions 
in the regiſter of Heaven ? 
' Triephon. All, every tranſaction of every 
nation, wherever there has been one man of 
merit. 
Critias, There muſt be no lack of ſcribes, 
then, where they have ſo much writing. 
Triepbon. Have a care what you ſay: no 
reflections on this propitious God! If you 
with tor a life without end, liſten to me, and 
be inſtructed. If this God could ſo ſpread 
out the heavens, fix the earth upon the waters, 
form the ſtars, and could make man out of 
nothing, why ſhould he not take cognizance of 
all his actions? Is there any wonder in that? 
You have built a houſe ; and is there any one 


+ Hom. Il, 1. 486. 
thing 


IE no 4 ”” 4, 1 
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thing done in it, by any one man or maid-ſer- 
vant, that eſcapes your notice? How much 
more eaſy 1s it for the univerſal Builder, the 
Maker of all things, with one glance of his 
eye, to run over the whole of his creation, and 
know every thing done or thought of! As for 
your Gods, men of ſenſe think them only fit to 
make game of. 
Critias. Your converſation charms me. The 
ſtory of Niobe is now reverſed ; for, of a ſtatue, 
you have made me a man. Your God is your 
witneſs, that you have nothing to fear from 
me. 
Triephon, If you really love me, and are 


hearty in what you ſay, you will act accordingly, 
not 


Think one thing, and another tell *, 


But, to the point ; repeat what you have heard, 
As it made you turn pale, and transformed you 
into another creature: why not try its effect 
upon me? Only, do not ſtrike me dumb, like 
Niobe; rather turn me into a Philomela, that 


* Hom, II. 1. 313. Pope. 
D d d 4. I may 
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I may warble the tale of aſtoniſhment through» 
out the green meadows. 

Critias. By the ſon of the father, you ſhall 
not be a Niobe. 

Triephon. Begin, then, and ſpeak as the ſpirit 
gives utterance, while I fit quiet. 

Critias. Going out to buy ſome things that I 
wanted, I found a vaſt crowd of people aſſem- 
bled in the ſtreet, all whiſpering, all greedy of 
hearing, with lips and ears in contact. I put 
my hand over my eyebrows, and looked about 
me, to ſee whether there was any acquaintance 
of mine amongſt them; when, behold! I eſpied 
Crato, my intimate friend, with whom I take a 
cup of wine now and then, He is a man in 
office *. 

Triephon. You mean Crato, the regulatorÞ. 
What of him ? 

Critias. I puſhed through the crowd, making 
way with my elbows as well as I could, and 


* Iourexog. 

+ Efiowrns, He ſeems to have been a commiſſioner ap- 
pointed to ſuperintend the collecting of taxes, to take care 
that no one paid luis than his due, and perhaps to hear 
appeals fiom thoſe who might think themſelves over- 
tated, 

made 
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made up to him, wiſhing him a good morning. 
On this a naſty old fellow, Charicenus by 
name, hawking and ſpitting, ſqueaked out: 
This man, as I told you before, pays off the 
arrears of taxes, and takes upon himſelf all 
debts, publick and private, without the leaſt 
exception to any man, even though he ſhould 
follow the trade of a fortune- teller.“ He coughed 
up other matter, not leſs nauſeous, but it was 
new to the multitude, and therefore acceptable 
to them. Another, whoſe name was Chleuo- 
charmus, in a tattered garment, bare-headed and 
bare-footed, grinned applauſe, and talked of 
his overflowing the highway with gold, as he 
had been aſſured by a ragged man, who came 
clean-ſhaved from the mountains, and ſhewed 
his name written in hieroglyphicks in the thea- 
tre. I told him that, according to the rules of 
Ariſtander* and Artemidorus*, he was not to 
look for ſuch happy events. On the con- 
trary,” ſaid I, © your debts will be increaſed in 
proportion to the payments made in your ſlum- 


* Ariſtander was a ſoothſayer, in great requeſt with 
Alexander the Great. See the elder Pliny and Quintus 
Curtius. Artemidorus on Dreams is a book till extant. 


bers; 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
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bers; and the man ſo full of gold will be left 
without an obolus. You are as quick at dream- 
ing, in theſe ſhort nights, as if you were on 
the rock of Leucas *, in the land of dreams.” 
On this they all laughed till they had almoſt 
choaked themſelves, to expreſs their contempt 
of my ignorance. ** What,” ſaid I, addreſſing 
myſelf to Crato, © am I out in my ſcent, then? 
Have I not been following the ſteps of Ariſ- 
tander and Artemidorus 2” „ Hold your 
tongue, Critias,” replied he,“ if you can but 
be quiet, I will let you into ſecrets of the 
greateſt conſequence, events that will ſoon come 
to paſs. The month Meſori + is at hand, and 
what vou call dreams will then be realities,” I 
was aſhamed and offended to hear this foolery 
from Crato, whom I could not forbear very ſe- 
riouſly reproving for it, and was going away 
full of chagrin; when one of his compa- 
nions, inſtigated by that antique divinity, and 


looking at me with the ſcowl of a Titan, laid 


hold of my garment, pulled me back, and 
forced me to ſlay. He aſſured me of his being 


* See the laſt book of the Odyſſey. 


+ An Egyptian month, anſwering to our Auguſt, 
Alexandria in Egypt is the ſcene of the dialogue. 


an 
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an adept in all their myſteries, and, after a long 

ſpeech, ſo overpowered my reſolution, that, 
fool as I was, I conſented at laſt, in an evil 
hour *, to make one amongſt them. 

We paſſed through iron gates, o'er brazen floors $, 
and, going up a long winding ſtair caſe, at 
laſt reached a golden abode like that of Me- 
nelaus in Homer; where I looked about me 
with as much curioſity as the young Iſlander ; 
but no Helen appeared. We were welcomed, 
not by her, but a number of perſons with pale 
faces, who raiſed up their downcaſt eyes, in 
hopes of our bringing them ſome bad news; 
for, like the furies in a play, nothing delights 

them ſo much as miſchief. After laying their 
heads together, and whiſpering for ſome time, 
they aſked me who 
I was, from whence I came, by whom begot ? 


adding, that my appearance beſpoke me a good 
ſort of man. My name,” faid I, © is Cri- 
tias, and my country 1s your country ; but as to 


* AmToOr&3. on the black day. 


+ Hom. Il. VIII. 15. Odyſſey. 
1 Telemachus. 


$ Hom, Od. k. 32 f. 
good 
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good men, as far as I can ſee, they are rather a 
ſcarce commodity.” They then condeſcended 


to enquire how matters went on in the city, 


and in the world. I anſwered, “ Every body is 
highly pleaſed, and will be more fo :” That they 
declared, with a frown, to be impoſſible, for 
the city was taken in labour *, and would bave 
a bad time of it. I now changed my tone. 
« You,” ſaid I, © who are fo raiſed above the 
world, who tread on air, and command ſuch a 
proſpect, muſt needs be well informed. Pray 
what news above? What is there doing in the 
ſkies? Will the Sun be eclipſed in a perpen- 
dicular line with the Moon? Will Mars be in 
a quadrature + with Jupiter? Will Saturn be 
in oppoſition + to the Sun? Will Venus and 
Mercury be in conjunction +, that you may 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing more Hermaphro- 
dites }? Will there be heavy rains and deep 


* See the frogs of Ariſtophanes, v. 1450. 

+ They are ſaid to be in a quadrature, when at the diſ- 
tance of go degrees from each other; in oppoſition, when 
at twice that diſtance ; and in conjunction, when mecung 
in the ſame optical point of the Heavens. 

$ Beings abominated as the forerunners of evil, and 
1 thrown into the ſea whenever they appeared. 

See Aulus Gellius, Livy, &c. 
ſnows ? 
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ſnows? Are we to have hail, mildew, peſti- 
lence, and famine? Has Jupiter got into his 
ſtorehouſe a good ſtock of thunder and light- 
ning!“ 

Seeming to have ſettled every thing to their 
heart's content, they talked away at a great 
rate, as if enamoured of nonſenſe. There was 
to be a great change, they ſaid ; the city would 
be invaded, there would be nothing but con- 
fuſion, and our ſoldiers would be all cut to 
pieces by the enemy. They made me fo angry, 
that I ſwelled like a burning ilex *, and cried 
out with all my might: © Have done, ye 
plagues, and do not talk ſo big! 1s it for you 
to whet your tecth againſt tne ſpirit of lions, 
againſt men breathing darts, and ſpears, and 
creſted helmets ? The evils, which you de- 
nounce againſt your country, ſhall fall on your 
own heads. You never mounted up to Heaven 
to hear ſuch things, and have ſtudied your ma- 
thematicks I to very little purpoſe ; and, if you 
have been thus miſled by the tricks of magi- 


* The ever-green oak. 

+ Frogs of Ariſtophanes. 

t Mathematician was a word uſed by the antient ſa- 
tiriſts, as ſynonymous with ſoothſayer or aſtrologer, 


Clans? 
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cians, ſo much the greater fools you muſt be, 
Such devices only ſerve for the amuſement of 
old women,” | 


Triephon. And what, my good Critias, had 
they then to ſay for themſelves ? 

Critias. They evaded any direct anſwer, but 
had recourſe to their old ſubterfuge, ſaying, it 
was a dream after faſting ten days, and chanting 
ſo many ſacred ſongs during ſo many fleepleſs 
nights. 

Triephon. That was ſaying ſomething great, 
which muſt have put you to a ſtand : how did 
you come off? | 

Critias. O, let me alone for that: I told them, 
the people of the city were very right in calling 
them dreamers. *© If we are dreamers,” they 
anſwered with a ſneer, © we dream with our 
ſenſes about us.” “ But with all your lofty 
pretenſions,” cried I, there can be no ſafety 
in relying on you, fince you dream of what 
neither is, nor ever will be. Strange as it is, 
you delight in forebodings of evil to others, 
though without any proſpect of advantage to 
yourielves : whatever is good is your averſion ; 
and, when you dream of any thing bad, you 
are ſure it will come to paſs. O' fie for ſhame! 


correct 


1 
t 
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correct your depraved imaginations, deſiſt from 
your filly predictions, your wicked deſigns on 
your country *, leſt the God, whole authority 
you belie, ſhould avenge his cauſe, and puniſh 
you as you deſerve.” They now attacked me 
in a body, and gave ſuch a looſe to their tongues, 
that I could not get in a word: I was petrified, 
and ſhould have continued fo, if you had not 


| ſpoken to me as you did, and recalled me to 


my ſenſes. Have you any mind to hear how 
they abuſed me? 

Triephon. Do not aſk me, good Critias, No 
more of their nonſenſe, I beſeech you. Do not 
you ſee how I am ſwelled, and ready to burſt 
with it already? The bite of a mad dog could 
not have had a worſe effect; for, without a 
ſpeedy remedy, I ſhall think of nothing elſe 
but ſuffering ſeverely, Say a prayer without 


* This Dialogue, which for ſome unknown reaſon has 
Philopatris, the lover of his country, for one of its titles, 
contains but little patriotiſm, in proportion to the old non- 
ſenſe of judicial aſtrology, which is ignorantly attributed 
to the primitive Chriſtians, of whom the author appears to 
have known nothing more than what he collected from 
lying reports. 


more 
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more ado, beginning with the father, and 
ending with the names * in the ſong.—But look 
yonder, is not that Cleolaus ſtriding along? 
Shall we call to him ? 

Triephon. Certainly. 

Critias. Cleolaus ] Cleolaus ! Cleolaus ! Do 
not paſs by, we want to ſpeak to you. 

Cleolaus, Health to you, well-matched pair +! 

Triephon. Why ſuch haſte ? you ſeem quite 
out of breath. Any thing new ? 0 


Cleolaus — 
With Perſia's pride fam'd Suſa ſoon ſhall fall, 
And all Arabia be ſubdued in war, 


Critias— 

That Deity makes virtue ſtill his care, 

The good man's labours crowning with ſucceſs t. 
O Triephon, we are fallen on happy days! 
now I may make my will! We are no ſtrangers . 
to the affairs of each other, and you know very 
well how poor I am; ſo poor, that I was afraid 
of having nothing to leave behind me for my 
children ; but now I can leave them the life of 


* Suppoſed to mean a doxology, ſtill retained in the 
Greek Church. 

+ Evvwic, a chariot and pair. 

t The good man's labours, who wrote theſe Iambicks, 
have not been crowned with ſucceſs ; they have not been 
able to preſerve his name. 


the 
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the emperor, a legacy amply ſufficient. His 
reign will make us rich, and we ſhall have no 
enemy to put us in fear, 

Triophon, Hear me, Critias. My legacies to 
my children ſhall be the deſtruction of Baby- 
lon, Egypt's, 

Ard Perſia's, ſons alike in ſervile chains 


the Scythians checked, if not entirely pre- 
vented from making incurſions. For all which, 
let us, with up-lifted hands, return thanks to 
the unknown God of Athens, who has thought 
us worthy of being the ſubjects of ſo admirable 
an emperor. Let the fools continue in folly, 
what cares Hippoclides * ? 


To explain this proverb, Eraſmus tell us, that Hip- 
poclides was one of the many lovers of the daughter of 
Cliſthenes. Cliſthenes, it ſeems, required a year's pro- 
bation, before he made choice of a ſon-in-law ; and Hip- 
poclides, having offended him by kicking-up his heels in 
a dance, was diſmiſſed from his ſuit, which does not ap- 
pear to have given the young man much concern, for he 
only ſaid, what cares Hippoclides ? 


Vor, IV. E e e | On 
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ON NERO's PROJECT or CUTTING 
THROUGH THE ISTHMUS or CO- 
RINTH : 


& DIALOG VU-E. 
MENECRATES AND | MusoN1Us. 


Menecrates. Nrnro, they ſay, certainly 
intended to dig a paſſage through the Iſthmus : 
Do not you think it a great undertaking, a 
deſign worthy of Greece? | 

Muſenius. Yes, Menecrates; but that was 
not all. The cut of twenty furlongs was to 
ſhorten the tedious voyage round Peloponneſus, 
above Malea. | 

Menecrates, It muſt, no doubt, have been 
uſetul in promoting commerce, not only in the 
towns upon the coaſt, but in thoſe at a diſtance 
from it, both being in a way to do well, when 
navigation proſpers. If you are at leiſure, Mu- 
ſonius, it will be very obliging in you to com- 

municate 


= * iii. tt. «as 
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municate the particulars concerning this deſign, 
which we are all defirous of knowing. 

Myuſonius, You muſt, indeed, be deſirous of 
learning, when you come to my ſchool * ; and 
I ſhall moſt readily comply with your wiſhes. 

Before Nero ſet out for Greece, he had 
already firmly perſuaded himſelf of being a 
full match for all the Nine Muſes ; his ſongs, he 
concluded, would entitle him to the diſtin- 
guiſhed honour of a crown at the Olympick 
games, and that he reſolved to obtain. As to 
the Pythian, he confidered them to be more 
properly under his own patronage than that of 
Apollo, who could not pretend either to fing 
or touch the harp with him. But he had not 
once thought of cutting the Iſthmus, till it 
came into his head after taking a view of it on 
the ſpot, and then the magnificent idea pre- 
ſented itſelf. The Grecian king , who went 
to the Trojan war, who let in the Euripus be- 


* The Reader is to ſuppoſe Mufonius in durance by 
command of the Emperor. 

+ This Grecian king, whoever he-was, found the work 
done to his hand by dame Nature; at leaſt Homer, 
and the antient Geographers, ſay nothing to the con- 
trary. 


E e e 2 tween 
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tween Eubœa and Bœotia, the bridge made 
over the Boſphorus by Darius, going againſt 
the Scythians, the great things done by Xerxes, 
were now all freſh in his recollection: theſe 
examples had their weight ; and, beſides, the 
opening ſuch a ready communication between 
one fide and the other, he thought, would be a 
high treat to the Greeks, as it would promote 
their intercourſe with each other, The mind of 
a tyrant, however intoxicated with power, is 
not unmoved with the hopes of applauſe. Step- 
ping forward from his tent, he ſang a hymn to 
Neptune and Amphitrite, not forgetting Meli- 


certa and Leucothoe, who were alſo honoured 


with a little ode on the occafion ; then, taking 
a golden ſpade from the hand of the prefect, 
when he had got to the proper place, he began 
digging, amidſt the huzzas of the people. No 
leſs than thrice, I think, he wounded the 
earth; after which, ordering no time to be loſt 
in carrying on the work, he returned to Co- 
rinth, without a fingle doubt of having ex- 
ceeded all the labours of Hercules, Prifons 
were emptied, and criminals employed where 
the ground was hard, and full of ſtones ; while 


the ſoldiers were indulged in digging where the. 


ſoil 
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ſoil was lighter, and there was leſs to be re- 
moved. 

After being thus chained, as it were, to the 
Iſthmus for about twelve days, there came a 
vague report, that Nero had changed his mind, 
on a diſcovery made by the Egyptians, that the 
ſea on one ſide was higher than on the other, 
and that they were in pain for the iſland of 
Z gina, which, from the ſtrong current ſetting 
in upon it from Lechæum, might be ſwallowed 
up and loſt in ſuch a body of water. But all 
the wiſdom of Thales, profoundly ſkilled as he 
was in the ſecrets of Nature“, could not have 
diſſuaded him from an enterpriſe more near to 
his heart than even his ſinging ; if he had not 
heard of the revolt of Vindex +, and certain 
commotions in the Weſt, It was owing to 
theſe' circumſtances, that Nero took leave of 
Greece and the Iſthmus, and not the pretended 
meaſurement of the two ſeas, which, to my 
certain knowledge, are both of the ſame height. 


* Particularly in water, which he made the principal of 
all things, Aęico jar U. Pindar. 

+ Vindex had not only revolted, but called him a bun- 
gling muſician 3 and there could not be a greater affront. 


Eee 3 But 
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But his power, even at Rome, is on the de- 
cline, as you heard yeſterday from the tribune, 
who touched here in his voyage. 

Menzcrates. Prav, Mulonius, as he is ſo en— 
raptured with mulick, to very tond of the 
Pythian and Olympian games, what tigure 
does he make there? What do you think of 
his voice? tle is not unrvertally admired at 
Lemnos, for a part ot his audience laughed at 
him. 

Muſonius. His voice, Menecrates, is between 
very good and very bad: Nature has dealt im- 
partially by him in that reſpect : but to make 
himſelf more than ſhe intended, by the preflure 
of his throat he forces out ſounds ſo hollow and 
harſh, that his finging is buzzing and fcreaming, 
Sometimes, indeed, when he happens not to be 
over confident of his own powers, this 1s in 
ſome meaſure remedied, 2nd his tones a little 
ſoftened by thoſe of inferior performers. As 
for harmony, melody, adapting his ſongs to 
his lyre, keeping time, and minding his atti- 
tudes, I can only ſay, that it is a ſbame for an 
emperor to be ſo accompliſhed. But when he 
attempted to rival the great maſters, then it was 


4 that 
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that he ſet every body a laughing ! It was im- 
poſſible to forbear, notwithſtanding the danger 
of it, when you ſaw him bending his neck, 
drawing in his breath, ſtanding on riptoe. firſt 
on one foot, and then on the other, with all the 
contortions of a man on the rack! His rubi- 
cundity of face grows more and ore height- 
ened, till at laſt it is all on fire; and his breath, 
which is bad at beſt, never holds out. to the 
end. 

Menecrates, Pray what becomes of his 
competitors? Are they always ready to ſub- 
mit, and acknowledge themielves outdone by 
him ? | 

Mufonius, They do as the wreſtlers do, give 
up the point; otherwiſe they muſt take the con- 
ſequence, You remember the tragedian loſing 
his life ar the Iſthmian games ? 


Menecrates. | never heard of it; how did it 
happen ? 

Mufonius, It is a ſtory that could hardly be 
believed, if all Greece had not been witneſs to 
the truth of it. Notwithſtanding a law, which 
prohibits the acting of plays at the Iſthmian 
games, Nero, you muſt know, had determined 


to 
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to ſhew his ſuperior talent in tragedy, but met 
with many rivals, and, amongſt the reſt, a 
man of Epirus, much famed for his voice and 
art, who exerted himſelf ſo much, and was ſo 
eager to obtain the prize, that he refuſed to 
give up his claim for any ſum leſs than ten ta- 
lents. This highly exaſperated the Emperor; 
but the Epirote perſiſted in his demand, en- 
couraged by the applauſes of the people; and, 
on Nero's ſending a ſecretary to him, com- 
manding ſubmiſſion, he became ſtill more im- 
portunate. The Tyrant then had nothing left 
for it, but to clear the ſtage, by introducing 
certain actors of his own * who came on with 
ivory tablets open in their hands, which they 
brandiſhed like daggers, and, faſtening the 
poor Epirote to an adjoining pillar, applied the 
ſharp edges to his throat, and ſo made an end 
of him. 

Menecrates. And was that his way of ob- 
taining the prize? Could he be guilty of ſuch 


* He had in his pay more than five thouſand ſtout | 
plebeians, befides a number of young knights, whoſe bu- 
ſineſs it was to applaud him in his ating. Suk rovius. 
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abominable wickedneſs, before the eyes of all 
Greece ? 

Muſonius. It was mere child's play to him, 
who murdered his own mother. To deprive a 
tragedian of his breath was a trifle, in com- 
parifon of his attempting to filence the Pythian 
oracle, and ſtop the mouth of Apollo himſelf ; 
and all this, notwithſtanding the Pythian's 
having allowed him to rank with Oreſtes and 
Alemæon, who, by murdering his mother, got 
the credit of revenging the cauſe of their fa- 
thers ! But Nero had no ſuch plea; and, truly, 
he muſt needs be affronted, becauſe the oracle 
had treated him much better than he deſerved! 
But what ſhip is that? it is bringing us good 
news, I dare ſay, for the ſailors have garlands 
on their heads, and that is a happy token, 
There is a man on the forecaſtle, beckoning 
with his hands, and bidding us be of good 
cheer, If I do not greatly miſtake, he ſays, 
Nero is dead. 

Menecrates. You do not miſtake; I hear 
him very diſtinctly, now that he is nearer the 
ſhore. 


Mufonius, Nero is dead! thanks to the 
Gods ! 


Afcnecrates. 
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Menecrates, Take care whit you ſay “*: 


we are not to ſpeak 1ll of the dead, you 
know. 


* An adage ridiculous in the extreme, tending to con- 
found all char:cters, and deſtroy one of tne moſt impor- 
tant uſes of hi tory. | 

Of the modern champions, who have entercd the liſts in 
defence of it, there are three Engliſhmen claiming pare 
ticular attention. Dr. Bentley nas aſſured us, that ZEſop 
was a very handſome man; Lord Orford, u hen Horace 
Walpole, was not lets confident of the beauty and virtue 
of king Richard the Third ; and an author has lately ariſen, 
to vindicate the character of Nero from the foul aſperſions 
of Suetonius. After this, let no man deſpair of finding an 
advocate. 


* * As 
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„ As a preface to this laſt volume, I had 
ſet about preparing a Diſſertation on the works 
of my author. I had found in my drawer a bun- 
dle of Remarks ready made; and it could not 
be a painful talk, when there was little more 
left to be done, than to collect the ſcattered 
opinions of the learned, which, with the un- 
learned, might have paſſed for my own. Ne- 
vertheleſs, after ſome ſober reflections on the 
uſe and abuſe of wit, I have changed my mind ; 
and give up Lucian, with all his faults, to 
judges duly commiſſioned, 


— who read each work of wit 


& With the ſame ſpirit that its author writ,” 


only begging them not to forget, that he 
lived and wrote many ages ago; that his 
education was none of the beſt; that chaſ- 
tity of ſtyle and manners did not then uni- 
verſally prevail, as in theſe happy times; and 
that, though he could run away from his ap- 
prenticeſhip, his Dialogues could hardly eſcape 
ſome ſmall tincture of thoſe in his uncle's ſhop. 
Juſt as the converſation of Lord Boling- 
broke, after all his greatneſs, and with all his 
| elegance, 
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elegance, might ſlill be traced to the inns of 
court: 
Quo ſemel eſt imbuta recens, ſervabit odorem 
Teſta diu. 

Monſieur Balzac, who deſerved ſo well of the 
firſt perſon ſingular, when he ſpoke of himſelf 
and his letters, uſed to take off his beaver ; but 
a Tranſlator, the ninth part of an author, when 
he is contented with his proportionate ſhare of 
vanity, and in poſſeſſion of a hat, will be more 
chary of it, I pull off mine, this cold day, 
not to myſelf, but my Reader, with whom 
I wiſh to exchange forgiveneſs, and part in 
peace, while he looks ſo pleaſed to ſee the end 
of the book. 


Jan. 29, 1798. J. C. 


| 
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